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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE British public have followed with close and sympathetic inter- 
est the statesmanlike efforts of the British Colonial Premiers, under 
The Fight for the inspiring leadership cg eee to ore a 
rene proper status in the councils of the Empire for the 

great communities they represent, and to convert 
the Imperial Conference from an empty ceremony into a living 
organ. They rejoice over the measure of success which has 
attended these efforts, they regret their partial failure, and share to 
the full the keen disappointment of Greater Britain at the moment- 
ary victory of the forces of obstruction. The Bureaucracy of 
Downing Street resembles every other Bureaucracy in being hard, 
narrow and unsympathetic. Like other Bureaucracies it is 
exceedingly tenacious of its position, and is an obstinate opponent 
of any change impairing that position. It haslong regarded with 
undisguised jealousy and alarm the growing prestige and popu- 
larity of the sister nations oversea, and is determined to keep them 
so long as is possible ‘‘in their proper place,” i.c., as a branch 
of the Colonial Office. During the lucid interval of Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s administration this attitude was necessarily abandoned, 
but the prejudice remained, and under his diminutive successor 
it has revived in full force. It now reigns supreme in Downing 
Street, and has been given expression to on more than one 
occasion in the offensive speeches of the Under-Secretary in the 
House of Commons. The first question placed on the agenda of 
this year’s Imperial Conference by Australia, New Zealand, and 
Cape Colony was substantially the emancipation of inter-Imperial 
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affairs from a Department which normally has neither the know- 
ledge, the capacity nor the equipment to deal with the larger 
problems of Empire, and the creation of some machinery for 
keeping the self-governing States in touch with one another and 
with the British Government, so that such scandals as the Anglo- 
American modus vivendi concerning Newfoundland, and the 
Anglo-French Convention concerning the New Hebrides, might 
be avoided for the future. From the outset the “ Office,” under 
Lord Elgin, who is a“ sticky” Scotch Whig with the imagination 
of a hedgehog, laid itself out to thwart thisdevelopment. Backed, 
however, as the Reformers were by a powerful body of public 
opinion here and elsewhere, Downing Street would have been 
defeated but for the co-operation of the two non-British 
Premiers, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and General Botha. To those 
who know the inner history of the intrigues of the last few months 
between our pro-Boers and the Boers, there is nothing sur- 
prising in the complaisance of the latter, as the Transvaal 
Premier and his Majesty’s Ministers can be more than useful to 
one another, 


WE have no right to complain of the attitude of a politician who 
was in arms against the Empire within the last five years, and who 


owes his Premiership to our inanity and insanity. 
General Botha, who, be it noted, was accompanied 
to England by Sir Renegade Solomon, the unofficial 
agent of the Colonial Office in South Africa, is believed to be able 
and willing to help his Majesty’s Ministers out of their hideous 
imbroglio on the Chinese Slavery question at the expense of the 
common enemy—the British population in South Africa—the price 
being the dismemberment of Natal and its partial incorporation in 
the Transvaal. No wonder that he and the Bureaucrats should 
put their heads together to the detriment of the Empire, which 
none of them love and some of them hate. But it is a matter of 
general surprise and dismay that the Canadian Premier, who has 
always taken such a high lineas to the status of the Dominion, 
should also be willing to assist the Colonial Office in keeping 
the Conference permanently under its thumb by making the new 
Secretariat which is to preserve continuity between one Con- 
ference and another a mere sub-department of Downing Street. 
It is a belittlement of Canada against which we should have 
hoped that her Prime Minister, who has discoursed so eloquently 
on her national attributes, would have entered a vehement and 
uncompromising protest. Fortunately, the situation is not irre- 
trievably lost, and we shall continue to hope that before the 
Conference is finally closed, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s eyes may be 
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opened to the sinister consequences of placing the affairs of 
the sister nations on substantially the same level as the affairs 
of the Crown Colonies by making the new Bureau part and 
parcel of the Colonial Office, which will thus be afforded 
endless opportunities for mischief which we may be sure 
under present auspices it will not be slow to utilise. We have 
no desire whatsoever to make Party capital out of the Conference 
—we should be only too delighted to see the Empire taken out 
of our domestic politics—ibut it is necessary to enter a strong 
caveat against the dangerous blunder which has been so effectively 
exposed day by day by the Morning Post. Has Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
crossed the Atlantic to be the cat’s-paw of Downing Street ? 
The Canadian people should understand that the Dominion 
Premier can make or mar the Conference; he can raise or 
lower the status of the Colonies as national units. 


As was pointed out in one of the admirable articles in the Times 
on “ The Conference and Imperial Unity,” the present Conference 
oe has met “ with all the growing prestige of what 
is now no longer an adjunct of great ceremonial 
Development. << e-. 
events, but an Imperial institution whose recog- 
nised object is the more efficient conduct of Imperial affairs.” 
This was not the case as regards the previous Conferences of 
1887, 1897, and 1902, of which the two former were incidental 
to the two Jubilees of Queen Victoria, while the latter was almost 
an accident of the coronation of King Edward. This is the first 
purely business Conference, and the Times writer asks : “ How 
will its constitutional position and its efficiency be affected by 
the discussions that are now taking place, and the resolutions 
that may result from them ? Of what new constitutional develop- 
ments may these discussions be laying the seed?” At the lasf 
two Conferences the Colonial Prime, Ministers met under the 
presidency of a Minister who, though Colonial Secretary, was 
undoubtedly the most prominent British statesman _in the eyes of 
the Empire at the time. On the approach of the present Con- 
ference, people began to realise that a meeting under the 
presidency of any other Colonial Secretary was a very different 
matter, and “ might be held to imply a certain degree of reversion 
to the old departmental conception of the Colonies.” The 
counter-conception of equality of status among the self-governing 
States of the Empire to be secured through the gradual 
constitutional development of the Conference, “ postulated 
that the Prime Ministers of the junior States of the Empire 
should confer with and be formally presided over by the Prime 
Minister of the senior State,” while the Colonial Secretary should 
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only attend as the latter’s expert adviser, or “in his absence the 
representative of the Prime Minister, thus occupying a position 
corresponding to that of the departmental Ministers accompanying 
the Colonial Premiers.” This view was strongly pressed upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues during the week 
before the opening of the present Conference by the Premiers, 
and as the event proved not altogether without result, as two 
days before it met a communiqué informed the Press that the 
British Premier would attend and make the opening speech. 


THE Conference assembled at the Colonial Office on April 15, 
the following members being present: The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Earl of Elgin) in the chair, 
the Prime Minister of Canada (the Right Hon. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier), the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia (the Hon. Alfred Deakin), the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand (the Hon. Sir J. G. Ward), the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony (the Hon. L. S. Jameson, C.B.), the Prime Minister 
of Natal (the Hon. F. R. Moor), and the Prime Minister of 
the Transvaal (General the Hon. Louis Botha). In issuing the 
invitations the Colonial Office had characteristically overlooked 
the Ministers accompanying the Premiers of the various Colonies, 
who had to be sent for post haste, and the Hon. Sir F. W. Borden, 
of Canada, the Hon. Sir W. Lyne (Australia), and the Hon. Dr. 
Smartt (Cape Colony), were in time to attend. Besides Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the following members of the 
Home Government were present, viz., Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, 
Lord Tweedmouth, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, while the Colonial Office staff mustered in 
large force, headed by Sir Francis Hopwood. The only important 
absentee was Sir Robert Bond, Premier of Newfoundland, 
who had not yet arrived. The proceedings opened with a very 
felicitous telegram from the King, who was still detained abroad, 
conveying “a warm welcome” to “the Prime Ministers and 
representatives of my self-governing Colonies,” whom his Majesty 
looked forward to welcoming in person on his return to England. 
The King’s keen sympathy with the future of the Empire was 
- vividly expressed in every line of this message : “ The questions 
which will be submitted to the Conference for discussion, involv- 
ing matters of weighty interest, not merely to the Colonies there 
represented, but to the British Empire at large, will, I am sure, 
receive the most careful attention, and I am confident that the 
decisions arrived at will tend towards the closer union of my 
Colonies to the Mother Country, and to the strengthening and 
consolidation of my Empire.” Lord Elgin formally welcomed 
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the Premiers, who were then addressed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who expressed his great pleasure in accepting Lord 
Elgin’s invitation to welcome “the Prime Ministers of the great 
self-governing communities beyond the seas, who were now for 
the fourth time gathered together in the capital of the Mother 
Country for consultation affecting their common interests and 
ours.” He recognised the great inconvenience, and public as 
well as personal sacrifices entailed by the absence of the heads 
of so many Governments from their various political spheres, 
and expressed the hope “that their presence in council will 
justify these sacrifices.” 


THE British Premier informed the other Premiers that, “ warm 
as | know your attachment and devotion to the Mother Country 
The British to be, I can assure you the feeling of affectionate 
Premier's interest and pride entertained for you within the 
shores of the old country is not to be surpassed 
Welcome. A . : 
even by your warmest sentiments”; but it was 
unnecessary to dwell upon their cordial relations as it was doubt- 
ful whether “in private life those who are united by the most 
sacred ties of relationship and the sincerest affection, gain in 
the estimation of their neighbours by the too frequent and 
effusive protestation or exhibition of their feeling towards each 
other.” All this might be taken for granted. Nor was he called 
upon to discuss the long programme of business before them, 
but he was anxious to clear away one misgiving. “ This is not 
a Conference between the Premiers and the Colonial Secretary, 
but between the Premiers and members of the Government under 
the presidency of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which 
is a very different matter.” On military questions they would 
confer with the Secretary of State for War ; on naval questions 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty ; and they would find that 
as regards expenditure upon armaments there had recently been 
some modification of view as to the proper relations of the Colonies 
to the Mother Country. “We do not meet you to-day as 
claimants for money, although we cordially recognise the spirit 
in which contributions have been made in the past, and will, no 
doubt, be made in the future. ... The cost of naval defence 
and the responsibility for the conduct of foreign affairs hang 
together.” They would discuss Emigration with the President 
of the Local Government Board ; India with Sir James Mackay 
(query: Mr John Morley) ; finance, trade and commerce with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the Board 
of Trade. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a civil reference 
to the all-important question of Preference, which he admitted 
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“must hold a prominent position; and I am sure you will find 
that my right hon. friends are prepared fully to recognise the 
triendiy action which has been taken by some of the Colonies, 
and to enter upon this subject in the fullest and frankest manner ”; 
and though there might be differences of opinion, they would, 
as representatives of self-governing communities, respect each 
other’s grounds and motives for differing. “We have no power 
here in this room, as you know, to arrive at any binding decisions. 
His Majesty's Government cannot go behind the declared 
opinions of this country and of our Parliament. No more can 


you go behind the opinions and wishes of your communities and 
Parliaments.” 


THE British Premier reminded his colleagues that the British 
Empire was founded upon “freedom and independence.” 
“That is the essence of the British Imperial 
connection ; freedom of action on the part of 
the individual State; freedom in their relations 
with each other and the Mother Country. Anything which 
militates against that principle would be wholly contrary to the 
genius of our race and our political ideals, and would sooner or 
later be disastrous.” To that we shall all agree, as also with the 
sentence quoted by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from the 
opening speech of Mr. Chamberlain at the Conference of 1902, 
to whom the Premier made a sympathetic and much-appreciated 
reference: “The link (according to Mr. Chamberlain) which 
unites us, almost invisible as it is, sentimental] in its character, is 
one which we would gladly strengthen: but, at the same time, 
it has proved itself to be so strong, that certainly we would not 
wish to substitute for it a chain which might be galling in its 
incidence.” There will be similar agreement with the Premier’s 
subsequent remark that “ Freedom does not necessarily mean 
letting things drift,” as also with his plea that some provision 
should be made “ for maintaining the impetus which these Con- 
ferences will give to the consideration and settlement of questions 
which have been discussed here.” Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman concluded an unexceptionable speech, which 
gave unstinted satisfaction to his hearers, by emphasising the 
regard entertained for the Colonies in the Mother Country, 
which was not only to be judged by “acclamations” and 
“ festivities,” but “by the mutual spirit of friendship, the desire 
to stretch every point that can be stretched in order to meet the 
views of each constituent part of the Empire, the desire, equally 
strong, I hope, to avoid prejudicing in any way the interests of 
each other, and over and above all, you will be inspired and 
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invigorated by our common pride in the great beneficent mission 
which the British people in all parts of the world are, as we 
believe, appointed and destined to fulfil.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s declaration concerning the Conference. “ This 
Conference is not, as I understand it (I give my own views), 
a Conference simply of the Prime Ministers of the different 
self-governing Colonies and the Secretary of State, but it is a 
Conference between Government and Government; it is a 
Conference between the Imperial Government and the Govern- 
ments of the self-governing Colonies of England.” 


Mr. DEAKIN, the Australian Premier, followed suit, declaring 
that ‘this is a Conference between Governments and Govern- 
A Plea for — due recognition, of course, being had to 
9 e seniority and scope of those Governments, 

Publicity. : cea 

and he put in an earnest plea for publicity, so as 
to avoid any misunderstanding in the distant communities which 
they represented. “ The great mass and bulk of our deliberations, 
almost without exception, might, as it appears to me, be held in 
public, or as nearly in public as the sense of this Conference will 
authorise. Of course, there‘are risks in publicity, but the greatest 
risk this Conference could run is the risk of being ignored or 
misunderstood : and if ignored, or if publication is postponed, 
the greater will be the liability to misunderstanding.” While 
recognising that the Conference occupied a niche quite large 
enough for its individual members, it was perhaps ‘almost too 
small for the great communities which we represent, especially if 
their possibilities are to be taken into account, because we are 
not the representatives of to-day, though to-day we claim to speak 
for our own people. We are the representatives of to-morrow 
and of the day after to-morrow, of those portions of the British 
Empire in which the vastest opportunities of expansion, of 
aggrandisement, and of peaceful development exist, and which, 
in view of those possibilities, desire for their own sakes as well as 
for yours, to be knit closer together in mutual understanding” by 
ties which were described by Lord Granville, in 1887, as “ ties both 
of steel and of silk.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s presence 
would encourage them to hope that the Prime Minister of England 
would be, if not the actual, at least the titular President of future 
Conferences, “ so that it might be acknowledged that the principle 
of Governments conferring with Governments was recognised.” 
The New Zealand Premier, Sir Joseph Ward, described the 
future of the Empire as entirely above Party, and he antici- 
pated the time “when the questions applying to the Colonies 
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may get into that happy position which the Foreign Office 
occupies in regard to the affairs of the Empire. Governments 
come and Governments go; Parties come and Parties go; 
and the continuity of policy dealing with the great foreign affairs 
of this old world, is one of the things we admire so much, and 
which we would much like to get to the position of, so far as it 
affects the Colonies.” Dr. Jameson, the Cape Premier, warmly 
endorsed the cordial references to Mr. Chamberlain, and sug- 
gested that a telegram of sympathy should be sent to that great 
statesman, as was subsequently done. Herecognised the difficul- 
ties under which South Africa laboured from being unfederated, 
and declared that he and his colleagues, General Botha and Mr. 
Moor, would return home more zealous than ever to consolidate 
their local interests, so that at the next Conference South Africa, 
like Australia and New Zealand, should be represented by one 
representative. He also made a note of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s declaration that not sympathy only but “solid 
business ” was expected from this Conference; and he hoped 
that their resolutions would have real results. 


AFTER a very brief speech from Mr. Moor, the Natal Premier, 
General Botha, speaking through an interpreter, expressed his 


Sympathy for oreo at being penne, and by so doing he 
Mr. Chamber- esired to prove that “the whole Dutch population 
of the Transvaal would work equally loyally with 
the English population for the welfare of the 
Transvaal and of the whole British Empire,” adding, ‘“‘ 1 am here 
with an open mind on the various points raised, and with a fixed 
purpose of assisting my colleagues as far as I can in forwarding 
the interests of the various portions of the British Empire.” This 
preliminary meeting ended with the usual votes of thanks, and 
it was resolved to send the following telegram to the King: 
“The Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies present 
their humble duty to your Majesty, and desire to acknowledge 
gratefully your Majesty’s gracious telegram, which will be a source 
of great encouragement to their labours.” There was some 
division of opinion as regards the publicity of future proceedings, 
and it was finally agreed that a précis should be issued to the press 
on the close of each meeting; but the bald bulletins subsequently 
vouchsafed to the public could hardly be described as a précis, 
and a slightly ampler account has since appeared. It was also 
decided that any Colonial Ministers accompanying the Prime 
Ministers should be at liberty to attend the Conference, and finally 
a telegram was despatched to Mr. Chamberlain expressing 
deep sympathy with him in his illness, and an earnest hope for 
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his speedy restoration to public life, to which Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that he was promised complete restoration of health, 
and hoped shortly to resume his duties. Never was any man 
more missed, never was any man more wanted. A single speech 
from Mr. Chamberlain would have blown all the plotters and 
schemers to the winds. 


THE first week of the Conference was devoted to the struggle 
between the Mandarins, represented by Lord Elgin, the Mug- 
The “Com. WUmPS, represented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
protnine.” General Botha, who is neither a Mandarin nor 
a Mugwump, but who has an independent axe of 
his own to grind,on the one side—and the Reformers, consisting of 
the Prime Ministers of Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony and 
Natal (representing the oversea British elements), seeking to 
secure some status for the Colonies in Imperial counsels and to 
rescue the Conference from the clutches of the Colonial Office. 
The contest ended as usual in a compromise—if it is ended— 
though we may still venture to hope that the last word has not 
been spoken, and that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will realise before 
it is too late that he will stultify Canada if he returns home 
leaving things as they stand at present. The part played by 
Lord Elgin throughout this controversy was pitiful, and 
doubtless supplied an additional incentive to the Reformers 
to get the Conference out of Downing Street at all costs. 
Another experience of Elginism would effectually kill the 
Conference, as no self-respecting Prime Minister would con- 
sider it worth his while to jeopardise his Government and to 
travel several thousand miles to have all his suggestions over- 
ruled by a Colonial Secretary completely out of touch with the 
Colonies. We reproduce the terms of the settlement textually : 
That it will be to the advantage of the Empire if a Conference, to be called 
the Imperial Conference, is held every four years, at which questions of 
common interest may be discussed and considered as between his Majesty’s 
Government and his Governments of the self-governing Dominions beyond 
the seas. ‘The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom will be ex officio presi- 
dent, and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Dominions e% officio 
members of the Conference. The Secretary of State for the Colonies will be 
an ex officio member of the Conference, and will take the chair in the absence 
of the president. He will arrange for such Imperial Conferences after com- 
munication with the Prime Ministers of the respective Dominions. Such 
other Ministers as the respective Governments may appoint will also be 
members of the Conference—it being understood that, except by special 
permission of the Conference, each discussion will be conducted by not more 
than two representatives from each Government, and that each Government 
will have only one vote. 
That it is desirable to establish a system by which the several Governments 
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represented shall be kept informed during the periods between the Conferences 
in regard to matters which have been, or may be, subjects for discussion, by 
means of a permanent secretarial staff charged, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with the duty of obtaining information for 
the use of the Conference, of attending to its resolutions, and of conducting 
correspondence on matters relating to its affairs. 

That upon matters of importance requiring consultation between two or 
more Governments which cannot conveniently be postponed until the next 
Conference, or involving subjects of a minor character, or such as call for 
detailed consideration, subsidiary conferences should be held between repre- 
sentatives of the Governments concerned, specially chosen for the purpose. 


OUR readers will observe that on the question of form, which is 
of no slight importance, the Reformers have gained the day. On 
this one point they were assisted by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Henceforward the Conference will be 
officially termed “Imperial ” instead of ‘‘Colonial.” 
Mr. Deakin and his colleagues have also carried their conten- 
tion that it shall be recognised as a Conference between Govern- 
ments and Governments, of which the British Premier shall 
be ex-officio President, and it may be hoped that any British 
statesman worthy of that position will make a point of presiding 
throughout its session. On the other hand, the departmental 
view has triumphed as regards the Secretariat, which, as we 
have seen, is to be a sub-department of Downing Street, re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Secretary and for which he will be 
responsible, which is totally inconsistent with the concession 
as regards the title and presidency. As the Times observes, “ If 
the self-governing States represented in the Conference are 
on the same footing as the Home Government, and if the Prime 
Minister of the Home Government is their proper President, it is 
scarcely logical that the official staff dealing with their business 
should be subordinate to the Colonial Secretary, and actually 
within his ordinary department.” Such an absurd arrangement 
cannot endure. In spite of his eloquent lip service to the 
free nations, it appears from the report of the proceedings that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman illogically refused to allow the 
Secretariat to be associated with the Presidency of the Con- 
ference. But it is clear from the general course of the discus- 
sion that the Home Government would have given way and 
agreed to the independent Secretariat paid for by the self- 
governing States, desired by Mr. Deakin and the other British 
Premiers, but for the wholly unaccountable action of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in adopting the Departmental view, in which, for rea- 
sons previously suggested, he was followed by General Botha. 
Thanks to this racial cleavage, the Colonial Office gained the 
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day and captured the Secretariat, which will become an instru- 
ment for sterilising future Conferences. 


EvEN should the marplots succeed in wrecking the entire 
Conference, which is still sitting as we go to press, nothing 
can prevent the visit of the Premiers from being a brilliant 
and stimulating episode. Its moral effect has 
already been immense in awakening the nation 
and in rekindling its enthusiasm for the Empire. 
For the moment, at any rate, the miasma of Little Englandism 
which has brooded over our public life since the General Election 
has been rolled away, and many politicians are making Imperial- 
istic speeches for the first time in their lives. The movement 
associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain has necessarily 
received a tremendous impetus, because although the public 
may be prevented from knowing what the Premiers of Australia, 
New Zealand, Cape Colony, or Natal are saying in Downing 
Street, Lord Elgin cannot muzzle them elsewhere, and they have 
made the purport of their visit so plain that all who run may 
read. Never again will it be possible for any so-called Free 
Trader, with the least pretensions to be regarded as an honest 
man, to assert that our fellow kinsmen oversea are indifferent as 
regards Preference, that they are satished with things as they 
are, or that they regard merely sentimental ties as sufficient by 
themselves to secure the British dominions, whatever may be 
the case as regards the Canadian French or the South African 
Dutch, who, be it remembered, constitute but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the twelve million white inhabitants of Greater 
Britain. The British Premiers took the earliest opportunity of 
putting themselves on record on this question, and there should 
be no further room for misrepresention even by the Westminster 
Gazette, which has taken more trouble to misunderstand the 
Preferential policy than any other organ in this country. The 
first public function attended by the Colonial statesmen was a 
non-political gathering at Edinburgh on April 12, when the 
Premiers of New Zealand (Sir Joseph Ward), Cape Colony 
(Dr. Jameson), and Natal (Mr. Moor) received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University, after which they were 
entertained at a banquet by the Edinburgh University Union. 
The Premier of New Zealand declared that they had come to 
London with the object of cementing the old country with the 
newer ones, “not by sentimental ties only, but by practical ties, 
for the purpose of their development, for the increasing of their 
power and industry, and the intercourse between them on trade 
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matters.” Dr. Jameson spoke in the same vein. “They all 
acknowledged the loyalty of every portion of the Empire to our 
King, but they felt that, if that was to be lasting, it must be put 
on some organised basis, and that not only must there be a 
sentimental tie, but there must also bea tie of mutual and material 
interest between the various portions of the Empire.” Mr. Moor 
paid a fervent tribute to the “ great champion ” of the Imperial 
movement, Mr. Chamberlain, and emphasised the necessity of 
fortifying the existing bonds of the common Empire. 


THAT same night (April 12) Mr. Deakin, who is admittedly one 
of the first orators in the Empire, at the annual dinner of the 
.._,. Australasian Merchants, contributed what we 

Mr. Deakin’s ; : 
Seench. do not hesitate to describe as one of the most 
powerful speeches delivered in this country of late 
years. It exhibited the highest statesmanship, being thoughtful 
and illuminating, but also definite and constructive. After as- 
suring his audience that they felt Mr. Chamberlain’s loss in the 
extremities of the Empire at least as much as it could be felt 
here, and eagerly looked forward to his restoration, the Com- 
monwealth Premier declared that if we were to be a united 
Empire we must think as one, and in all times of need act 
as one. Necessarily one of the first and greatest means of co- 
operation was mutual defence, which was now on an incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory basis, because we were dealing with 
incomplete and growing communities. Association for defence 
clearly involved some voice in the policy which might become 
offensive without their knowledge. If they shared all the re- 
sponsibilities of action, they must also share in the policy which 
led to action. Defence was not productive. “ It defended that 
which was productive, and that which was productive bore the 
cost of its own defence.” Without the sinews of war their re- 
sistance would crumble up in the very first weeks of a campaign. 
The defence of the Empire rested first on men and then on 
money, and the money could only be derived from trade and 
production. Therefore, “the defence question included the trade 
question, and it included the development of population within 
the Empire. Hereafter it would be an amazement to our chil- 
dren if they were to be told that the statesmanship of this century 
had no place in its policy for the future of British citizens under 
the British flag, even if they left their Motherland.” For if our 
interests were bound up together, “as they most unquestionably 
were, they could be defended, and must be defended, at the ends 
of the earth, wherever the British flag could go or a British citizen 
could stand.” Our populations could not be sustained without 
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trade, and unless they were knit together we should be weak in 
what ought to be our citadel. The Mother Country sold far less 
to her rivals and competitors than she bought from them, while 
she sold more to the Australian States than she bought from 
them. Measured by their purchases per head, the Australians 
were the first of all the customers of the Mother Country, and he 
knew that, measured by any standard, the Mother Country stood 
at the head of all the markets open to them. 


Mr. DEAKIN observed that Englishmen had been taunted with 
being a nation of traders. Why, then, despise trade as a means 
of uniting the Empire? Business was business, 
but why should it not, without ceasing to be 
business, be capable of a wider and more per- 
manent influence? In the time of stress our support would not 
be found elsewhere than among men of our own race, and yet 
in this country people spoke with bated breath as to the possi- 
bilities of preferential trade for fear of misunderstanding. As 
one who had been associated from its very inception with the 
Preferential movement, Mr. Deakin declared that there was no 
foundation for the assertion that it was an ingenious device for 
enriching the Colonies at the expense of the Mother Country. 
Preferential trade of which the advantages were all on one side 
would not be preferential. It would be neither trade nor business, 
and it could not possibly last. Their conception was of mutual 
preferences for the benefit of all parties concerned, and unless 
they benefited the people of this country they would not ask for 
their co-operation. The people of,Australia failed to understand 
the present attitude of timidity and apprehension as to what other 
nations might thinkordo. If there was a people in the world who 
in this matter could afford to disregard what other nations 
thought or did it was the British Empire. In a famous phrase 
the speaker described the buyer as a king while the seller was 
only a courtier. Preferential trade went much further than their 
critics at home realised. It involved not only a preference on 
British goods, but on British ships and British men. The very 
life of a world-wide Empire such as ours, its nerves of com- 
munication, were to be found on the sea; the mercantile marine 
stood behind the great Navy, and helped to sustain it, and made 
its existence a necessity. “With British ships on the sea, sup- 
ported as other nations had still to support their ships, in order 
that they might contest our pre-eminence, with British goods 
favoured in British ships, as foreign goods were favoured in theirs 
in Australia, to the detriment of our trade, with those ships 
Carrying not only British goods, but British men to British soil, 
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we had the elements that made for the greatness and strength 
of this Empire.” Half adozen such speeches delivered in our 
great centres of population would settle the whole question of 
Imperial Preference, and we profoundly regret that Australia 
cannot lend us her great Premier for the next six months. 


MR. DEAKIN’Ss colleague, Sir William Lyne, also put ina timely 
word in favour of Preference, but he complained that British 
Tariff Reformers were always taking Canada as 
their stock example to prove the value of pre- 
ferential trade, and habitually ignored Australia, 
being apparently ignorant of her wonderful progress, and 
he quoted some remarkable statistics, which we reproduce in 
justice to Australia, whose affairs have been frequently handled 
in our Press with more vigour than knowledge. Although the 
population of Australia was about 2,000,000 less than that of 
Canada, the total value of the trade of Australia with countries 
beyond the Commonwealth in 1905 amounted, in round figures, 
to £95,189,000, as against {94,031,000 for Canada. Australian 
exports in that year were upwards of £56,800,000, and the figures 
for 1906 approximated to £70,0c0,000. The following were the 
figures for the years 1905 and 1906, according to the Canadian 
and Australian year-books :—Canada: Imports, 1905, £53,367,000; 
1906, £58,857,000; exports, 1905, £40,664,000 ; 1906, £57,317,000 ; 
totals, 1905, £94,031,000; 1906, £110,174,000. Australia: Im- 
ports, 1905, £38,347,000; 1906, £44,789,000; exports, 1905, 
£56,842,000 ; 1906, £69,799,000 ; totals, 1905, £95,189,000 ; 1906, 
£114,588,000. It would be seen, therefore, that the total oversea 
trade of Australia in 1906 exceeded that of Canada by £4,414,000, 
and that notwithstanding the propinquity of Canada to the 
Mother Country. According to Sir William Lyne, Australia was 
the most prosperous and progressive of all the British Colonies, 
and “more British than Britain herself.” Australians desired to 
increase their trade with Great Britain, and a considerable propor- 
tion of their foreign trade, which in 1905 amounted to £27,000,000, 
might be diverted to the Mother Country. These striking 
figures should go far to remove current misconceptions; but 
Sir William Lyne should realise that one of the chief causes 
of British ignorance of Australian affairs is that the Common- 
wealth has no accredited spokesman in this country to look after 
her interests, as Lord Strathcona, the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner, looks after Canadian interests. Canada is always before 
the British public. Australia is practically an absentee, and she 
will remain an absentee until she has a properly equipped High 
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Commissionership. That this office should still remain vacant is 
an Imperial misfortune. 


AGAIN, at the Imperial Industries Club (April 19), several of our 
visitors returned to the question of Preference, and even Sir 

Wilfrid Laurier, who is evidently counted upon 
The Cam fer by the Cobdenite Press to song spoke i: ee 
Preferential movement, reiterated the views 
which distinguish him from all other members of the Cobden 
Club. “ The Government to which he belonged had, as one of 
its first acts—its first act, in fact—given a preference to the trade 
of Great Britain. They had done that without asking for any 
corresponding favour, without expecting or exacting any com- 
pensation ; but they had said more. They had said, ‘If you are 
ready to meet us, we are ready to meet you—concession for 
concession.’” He very properly added that “whether that was 
a policy which would suit the English people was another ques- 
tion. He knew what would suit Canada; but his influence or 
his usefulness did not go beyond Canada, and whether the 
policy agreed with the British people was a question which the 
British people alone must determine for themselves.” Canada 
did not come as a suppliant, but she was ready to meet them. 
Sir Joseph Ward declared that New Zealand adopted the same 
position as Canada. They had discriminated in favour of 
British trade by imposing 10 per cent. duties on foreign trade. 
They sought an interchange of trade, but “they scouted the 
idea that they were endeavouring to get a market at a higher 
price for New Zealand produce.” They were anxious “to give 
a preference to their own people in their own market”; the 
action of the great competitive communities outside the British 
flag in putting up such high protective barriers made them 
regard it “as inimical to their welfare not to try and bring 
about a closer relationship in regard to the development of 
their trade with the old land than existed at the present time.” 
Of course they did not presume for a moment to lecture 
the English people as regards their fiscal system. Mr. Moor 
pointed out that although South Africa was not yet federated, 
“they were at least federated on one big issue—that was that 
in connection with their Customs Union they had all agreed 
to give a preference to Great Britain. They had advanced 
a step further than that, for they were giving a preference to 
Canada, Australia, and to New Zealand.” Though this question 
had still to be fought out in Great Britain, “as regards them- 
selves the subject of preference within the British Empire was 
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no longer a theory, but a conviction.” Let us repeat that in the 
face of these plain and unmistakable declarations it should be 
impossible for Free Importers to continue misleading the British 
people as to the attitude and policy of the Colonies, They 
offer us preference ; they believe in preference ; and they are 
patiently awaiting our answer. They do not cajole, or advise, 
or threaten. It depends entirely upon us whether or not the 
Empire is strengthened by the great bond of trade, or whether it 
remains weakened by the want of it. 


WE cannot attempt to follow our guests through the appalling 
round of functions and festivities held in their honour ; nor can 
we deal with the many noteworthy speeches 
which have signalised these occasions. A 
Colonial statesman visiting the Mother Country is 
expected to combine the copiousness of Burke with the eloquence 
of Demosthenes and the digestion of an ostrich. Some have 
fallen by the wayside; others have struck; a few still hold 
out ; but all must be feeling the effects of this killing kindness, 
Now that the Imperial Conference is definitely constituted 
as a business body, it will be equally necessary to place its 
social side on a business basis, and to consult its members before- 
hand) as to their capacities and desires. They are serious men, 
who have travelled many thousand miles for serious objects. 
These perpetual orgies must become repulsive in spite of the real 
enthusiasm which inspires them. The mere recital of the princi- 
pal festivities almost takes one’s breath away ; and, be it remem- 
bered, the victims are always expected to deliver reportable 
speeches, In this they have succeeded beyond measure, and their 
success is astounding. Mr. Deakin is a phenomenon, On the day 
after the opening of the Conference the Premiers went in state to 
the City to receive its freedom, and after the luncheon the silver- 
tongued Sir Wilfrid Laurier delivered an optimistic speech de- 
claring that the Conference could not and should not fail, and 
glorifying British magnanimity in South Africa. That same 
evening they were entertained at the Eighty Club, which, accord- 
ing to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is anything but “a pack 
of Little Englanders ’—a statement which must have disconcerted 
many of his five hundred auditors, who pride themselves above 
all things on their Little Englandism. Mr. Haldane delivered an 
unctuous panegyric on the British Constitution, and there was, of 
course, afearful amount of slobbering over General Botha, who was 
hailed as though he were Napoleon and Wellington rolled into one. 
The Transvaal Premier has the inestimable advantage over all his 
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colleagues, in the eyes of “the friends of the enemy,” of having 
fought against this country for more than two years. Mr. 
Deakin, whose speeches have made a profound impression every- 
where, and whose readiness in reply is the admiration of all our 
public men, declared that we must expand our Constitution if we 
are to maintain our Empire. Mr. Winston Churchill asseverated 
that all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds, 
and that there was no need to be “jumpy” about the Empire 
—the answer to which is that all sensible people will remain 
“jumpy” so long as impish politicians have any voice in 
Imperial affairs. The next evening the Premiers had a welcome 
respite from their arduous career, as they were entertained at 
Marlborough House by the Prince and Princess of Wales, but on 
the following night,they resumed their labours at the Albert Hall, 
where the 1900 Club, on behalf of the Unionist Party, gave a 
Brobdingnagian banquet under the chairmanship of Mr. Balfour, 
whose speech was distinctly disappointing. It was a cold-blooded, 
philosophical disquisition, totally wanting in fire, fervour, and con- 
viction, and many of his hearers could not help asking themselves, 
“Does Mr. Balfour believe in the British Empire ? Does he care 
about it?” The situation was saved by a characteristically 
incisive and stimulating letter from Mr. Chamberlain, which only 
he could have written, and another notable speech from Mr. 
Deakin. The next night came the Pilgrims’ dinner, under 
the presidency of Lord Roberts, at which Sir Edward Grey made 
as fine a speech as can be made from the Jaissez-faire standpoint. 
Mr. Deakin again delighted the company, and, without trenching 
on controversial topics, made it abundantly clear that he belongs 
to the savoir-faire school who are dissatisfied with existing 
arrangements. Unless we draw together we shall drift apart, has 
been the burden of all Mr. Deakin’s speeches. The week ended 
with a banquet at the official residence of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who paid the Empire the compliment of shaping his 
table into an E, Wonders will never cease. 


ONE of our most urgent Imperial needs, as constructive Impe- 
rial statesmen like Lord Milner and Mr. Deakin recognise, is 
some means of keeping the self-governing States 
of the Empire in touch with British foreign 
policy, which at present is not only under the 
exclusive control of the Mother Country, but also within her 
exclusive cognisance. Mr. Deakin’s proposal for an independent 
Secretariat might have supplied this lacuna, which may some fine 
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rate, afforded some chance of understanding the drift of 
foreign affairs, which are occasionally discussed in  Parlia- 
ment, and are constantly dealt with in the Press by men who 
have made a lifelong study of their subject, and frequently 
possess exceptional sources of information. But the Colonial 
public are of necessity most inadequately educated in this 
branch of Imperial policy, as international relations are prac- 
tically never mentioned in their Parliaments, while high 
cable rates penalise foreign correspondence. Every intelligent 
Englishman has a fair idea of our European policy. He knows, 
for example, that its corner-stone is our Understanding with 
France; that her friendship with England has cost France the 
bitter and brutal animosity of the great hulking bully who lives 
next door, and who has gone to the length of threatening the 
Republic with war merely because she had signed the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, which in no single respect com- 
promised German interests, as was publicly acknowledged by the 
German Government at the time. Again, it is fully realised 
in Great Britain that a wanton, unprovoked attack upon one 
member of the entente cordiale must be regarded by the other as 
an attack upon both. Our selfish interests no less than our moral 
duty compel us to stand by France in the event of Germany de- 
liberately picking a quarrel with her. Were we so unspeakable 
as to leave our friend in the lurch, the entente cordiale would be 
immediately replaced by an offensive Franco-German alliance 
against this country, and an opportunity would undoubtedly be 
found of delivering that “blow at the heart” of the British 
Empire against which the late Lord Salisbury warned us as a 
future national danger. The knowledge that we should support 
France acted as a wholesome deterrent in the summer of 1905 
in restraining the bellicose propensities of Wilhelm II. and his 
fellow fire-eaters, just as the remonstrances of Queen Victoria 
and the Russian Emperor in 1875 prevented the Military Party 
in Germany from resuming the war of 1870. 


IT is advisable that the broad outline of the international situation 
should be realised by our kinsmen oversea. It is vital that their 
statesmen should appreciate the anxieties and 
possibilities of the existing situation ; but unfor- 
tunately, as we have said, there is no serious 
channel of communication between the Home Government and 
the Colonial Governments, who remain permanently in the dark 
on many problems which concern the Empire no less than they 
concern the United Kingdom. We are moved to lay stress on 
this subject, because it is well within the bounds of possibility that 
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Great Britain may have war forced upon her before the next Im- 
perial Conference meets in 1911. Four years is a very short 
spell in the life of nations and empires, but the next four years 
promise to be crowded with critical events, and the European 
situation is peculiarly liable to disagreeable developments. 
Let us hope that the Premiers are profiting by the oppor- 
tunities of their present visit to London to acquire some 
conception of its potentialities. An intelligent perusal of the 
Press during the last few weeks should have served to 
enlighten them. With one single exception, all the great Con- 
tinental Powers, and probably all the small Powers, though 
we cannot speak ‘with absolute confidence as regards every 
distressed principality in the Balkans, are firmly wedded to 
peace, for the best of all reasons. Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
France, Great Britain, Spain, and other nations fully recognise 
that they stand to lose far more than they could possibly hope 
to gain by war, The one exception is of course Germany, who 
hungers after many things she has not got, and whose appetite 
can only be gratified at some one else’s expense. She feels, more- 
over, that the owner of the finest fighting machine on the 
Continent need not acquiesce in the status quo. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that all her surrounding neighbours live 
under perpetual menace, as there is not one of them whose 
integrity is not threatened by their powerful and grasping neigh- 
bour. That Germany is in a morbidly restless, discontented, 
nervous, alarming condition is evident from one amazing inci- 
dent. She is simply panting to fasten a quarrel upon some 
one, her particular bugbear at the present moment being the 
British Sovereign, who is regarded throughout the civilised 
world as one of the strongest pillars of international peace. 
That is naturally an unpardonable offence in the eyes of a 
predatory Power on the prowl. In the course of a yachting 
cruise, King Edward paid courtesy visits to the Mediter- 
ranean Powers, Spain, France, and Italy, over which the German 
Government have endeavoured to lash the German people into a 
veritable frenzy of Anglophobia through the usual semi-official 
instruments. The Neue Freie Presse, which, though published in 
Vienna, is edited in Berlin, and is a mere mouthpiece of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and the Ministerial Cologne Gazette were told off 
by Prince Bilow or the German Emperor, who suffers from the 
most insane jealousy of his Royal uncle, to open this campaign 
against our King, who was accused of harbouring grotesque 
ambitions, represented as a dangerous disturber of the peace, 
and as the organiser of a vast anti-German conspiracy. Herr 
Bassermann, the leader of the Ministerial bloc in the German 
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Reichstag, which owes its existence to the Government, and on 
which the Government depends for its supplies, was instructed 
to drive home the attack in an incendiary speech. These are 
strong statements, but let us take the evidence of a witness who 
cannot possibly be accused of entertaining any unreasoning 
prejudice against the German Government, viz., the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Westminster Gazette—a paper which for some 
unexplained reason holds a permanent brief for the German 
Government. The correspondent begins by telling us, in a 
telegram dated April 20: 

The German ebullition of temper over the meetings at Cartagena and 
Gaeta culminated this week in a kind of outbreak of mania, and the articles 


in the Weue Freie Presse were specimens of the frenzy that in the nursery 
would have been characterised as childish. 


And he thus fixes the responsibility: 


On the 11th inst. I pointed out in the Westminster Gazette that an un- 
reasonable suspicion of King Edward and the British Government was being 
allowed to extend in Germany without any interference on the part of the 
authorities, and I declared that this official indifference would be attended 
with danger. The correctness of my warning has been confirmed this week 
in Berlin, where the Bourse was completely upset. Unfortunately, no step 
has been taken to enlighten the public from above; but within a few days a 
Vienna paper with a reputation and known connection with the Wilhelm- 
strasse—the Meue Freie Presse ; the Cologne Gazette, admittedly inspired 
from above ; and the National Liberal leader, Herr Bassermann, a man who 
does not gather his thoughts from the hedges and by-ways, gave vent to 
views and thoughts that could not but cause universal alarm in the Father- 
land. Almost a panic ensued therefrom; and who will believe that the 
simultaneousness of these pronouncements was accidental, despite the subse- 
quent dementis of the Cologne Gazette and the apology that they were all 
exceedingly inconvenient to the German Foreign Secretary ? 


IT seems incredible that, after publishing this unimpeachable 
account of the German Government’s demonstration against 
King Edward, which tallies with the information 
of all well-informed people, as the Westminster 
Gazette must well know, our contemporary 
can continue to minimise the responsibility of the German 
Government for the German Press, or pretend that their 
intimacy is the invention of the National Review. It should be 
equally difficult for the editor of the Westminster Gazette to per- 
petuate the legend of a “friendly ” German Government, against 
whom malicious Teutophobes scek to prejudice the British 
people, now that on the showing of his own correspondent in 
Berlin the German Government have deliberately roused the 
passions of the German nation against King Edward by childish 
charges. The public will be interested to know whether 
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there is any truth in the rumour that the editor of the 
Westminster Gazette is organising a pilgrimage of British 
journalists, to crawl before the German Emperor and the 
German Press—presumably to thank them for this disgraceful 
onslaught on the King—which, according to another rumour, is to 
be followed by a visit of the Lord Mayor of London. And yet 
Englishmen affect surprise that they are viewed with hatred and 
contempt by the Germans! Every one who is willing to know is 
aware that the object of the recent panic so elaborately engineered 
by the German Government is to convince the German people 
that Germany is the object of a vast conspiracy of which 
Great Britain is the ringleader, and to convert them to the 
necessity of yet another huge naval programme which will 
enable them to challenge our naval supremacy. Great Britain 
is the enemy who must be cleared out of the way before 
Germany can secure that “ place in the sun” which she regards 
as her due. That is the single idea which is being inculcated 
in season and out of season into the minds of the German 
people, just as during the years prior to 1870 they were educated 
from above to regard France as the national objective. The 
only open question in Germany to-day is whether our partner 
in the entente cordiale must be taken on the way. We respect- 
fully dedicate the preceding pages to the visiting Premiers. 


TARIFF Reform is advancing by leaps and bounds over all the 
formidable obstacles barring its progress. Those who have 
smiled at our sanguine statement that the only 
open question is the precise date at which a 
reformed British Tariff will come into operation, 
are beginning to laugh on the wrong side of their mouths. No 
impartial person in possession of his or her faculties can remain 
blind to the signs of the times, which indicate a striking change 
of attitude among all sections of the public, who for one cause 
or another are growing heartily sick of a system under which 
British manufactures are heavily taxed by foreign countries, 
while foreign manufactures are freely dumped into this country 
at the expense of our labour market, without making any con- 
tribution to the British exchequer. Every one who is not 
a doctrinaire—and few Englishmen are doctrinaires—can 
appreciate the injustice and hardship of one-sided Free Trade, 
under which our unfortunate producers become substantial 
contributors to foreign exchequers and foreign armaments, 
while this country secures no corresponding subsidies from the 
foreigner. The entire cost of British National Defence falls 
upon the British taxpayer in violation of the advice of so 
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orthodox a Free Trader as John Stuart Mill—“ A country cannot 
be expected to renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless 
foreigners will in return practise towards itself the same for- 
bearance, The only mode in which a country can save itself 
from being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by other 
countries on its commodities, is to impose corresponding 
revenue duties on theirs.” It is not pleasant for peace-loving 
Englishmen to realise that every year British trade is taxed by a 
scientific German tariff to the tune of, say, two battleships, while 
Great Britain has to lay down three battleships in order to keep 
ahead of Germany, the whole cost of which falls upon the 
British taxpayer owing to our magnanimous abstention from 
taxing German trade, in deference to a Dodo-ish doctrine, rejected 
by the entire civilised world, including our own colonies. It is 
doubtless magnificent to pay for the razor to cut one’s own 
throat, but it is not business. Obviously we cannot prevent 
Germany from imposing what duties she pleases upon British 
goods, because as some of our chicken-hearted Cobdenites have 
forgotten a tariff isa domestic affair; but we can to some extent 
equalise matters, as John Stuart Mill pointed out, by taxing foreign 
goods, and German naval expansion would wear a very different 
aspect to the thrifty German people the moment German trade 
was laid under contribution for British Sea-power. 


THE effect of one-sided Free Trade is to put a heavy premium 
on the naval expansion of a formidale enemy by enabling her to 
The Obstacles. throw the cost of her battleships upon ourselves. 

It is marvellous that politicians who are never 
tired of proclaiming that “Peace is the greatest of British 
interests” should be unable to realise that the greatest service 
which could be rendered to peace by this country would be to 
change a fiscal system which, by acting as an incentive to hostile 
naval ambitions, is paving the way for war. The most effective 
reply to the menacing multiplication of German battleships is 
the substantial taxation of German goods. Fortunately the 
English people are less fatuous than their politicians, and they 
are steadily making up their minds to change our present farcical 
system. They are determined to get even with the foreigner, 
especially the German. They are even more anxious to enter 
into Imperial partnership with the sister nations oversea, the 
need for which is being so vividly brought home to them by 
the stirring speeches of the Colonial Premiers, who have killed 
the legend that our kinsmen are indifferent on this question. 
Their enthusiasm is kindling reciprocal enthusiasm here, and is 
rapidly clearing away the mists of prejudice in which this ques- 
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tion has been enveloped by selfish, short-sighted and time-serving 
politicians. We can recall no cause which has prospered in 
adversity like Tariff Reform, beset as it has been by seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties, as may be freely acknowledged now 
that we are emerging from the wood. In the first place, owing 
to Mr.Chamberlain’s chivalry in associating his campaign with the 
discredited existence of the late Government, Tariff Reformers 
shared in the general Unionist débdcle at the General Election, 
and the Liberal victory could be colourably represented as a 
record Free Trade majority, with which misleading Trade Returns 
combined in order to beguile the unwary. Our movement was 
superficially supposed to be buried on the passing of the Kitson 
resolution last Session by the House of Commons by a majority 
of 376 (474—98). Then came the unspeakable disaster of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s illness and temporary disablement. His with- 
drawal left the field open to the intrigues of the Free-Fooders 
and the Retaliators. Although Fiscal Reform had been publicly 
described by the Leader of the Opposition as “the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist Party,” the powers-that-be began 
to boycott the subject the moment Mr. Chamberlain’s back was 
turned. Fiscal Reform was never mentioned either by Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Lansdowne throughout the latter half of last 
year, and the whole Party machinery controlled by the Chief 
Whip was devoted to destroying the cause by “freezing out” 
its advocates. Every candidate who was idiotic enough to 
consult the Central Office was advised to imitate Mr. Balfour’s 
boycott. Needless to say, the limpets of the Opposition Front 
Bench were quick to take their cue from their Leader, and 
even Mr. Waiter Long, from whom better things might have 
been expected, has lately exhausted himself in pouring cold 
water upon us. 


THEN again, we not only suffered from the cowardice of 
Unionist candidates at by-elections, who under official pres- 
sure diluted or suspended their convictions, 
but there has likewise been a curious want of 
initiative among the Tariff Reform Party in the 
House of Commons, who have allowed themselves to be con- 
tinually hocussed by the Whips, with the result that although 
Tariff Reform remains the one question which interests the 
general public, it is hardly ever raised in either House of 
Parliament. And yet if our friends remembered the history of 
the last Tariff Reform agitation in this country—conducted 
by Cobden and Bright—they would know that these great 
men, side by side with their popular prepaganda, waged an 
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unceasing Parliamentary agitation. But then, happily for the 
Anti-Corn Law League, its fortunes were never identified with 
any particular Front Bench. Cobden and Bright always refused 
to consult the convenience of Tapers and Tadpoles. In justice 
it must be said that Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
have continually managed to break through the official boycott, 
and have delivered several excellent speeches in the House of 
Commons ; but we miss concerted action by Tariff Reformers, 
who might usefully take a leaf out of the book of the Labour 
Party, the Nationalists, the extreme Radicals, or any other active 
Parliamentary group in the House of Commons who mean 
business, and never allow their existence to be forgotten. Out- 
side the House of Commons the movement is making huge 
strides, and the prospect is most promising, in spite of the heavy 
loss we have sustained through the retirement of Mr. Garvin and 
his colleagues from the Outlook. The presence of the Colonial 
Premiers has given an immense stimulus to the movement to- 
wards Imperial Unity, of which Tariff Reform is an integral part. 
As we have seen, Mr. Deakin and his colleagues have completely 
knocked the bottom out of the case against Imperial Preference, 
and have removed all doubts as to “the Colonial offer’ ; while 
Mr. Asquith’s Budget, which may without exaggeration be 
described as the bankruptcy of Cobdenite finance, is one of the 
greatest assets ever presented to any cause by its opponents. 


THE most striking demonstration against Free Imports during the 
past month was the conversion of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had hitherto refused to commit itself 

Conversion of “ ; 

on the Fiscal question, and last summer, at the 
the London 

sixth Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Chamber of , : ; ; 
the Empire, which was overwhelmingly in favour 
of Imperial Preference, the representatives of the 
London Chamber of Commerce maintained a strict neutrality. 
The much-exploited prosperity of the last few months apparently 
encouraged the Cobdenites to take the initiative in the hope of 
putting a spoke in the wheel of the coming Imperial Conference, 
and on March 21 a resolution was moved affirming the adherence 
of the Chamber to the principles of Free Trade, to which Mr, 
Faithfull Begg moved an amendment favouring Imperial Prefer- 
ence and the taxation of foreign manufactures, which was 
supported by Mr. Bonar Lawin an admirable speech, and car- 
ried by a large majority in a gathering of over two hundred 
members. Whereupon the Cobdenites asked for a poll of the 
whole Chamber by circular, which was granted, the result being 
that a majority of more than two to one voted in favour of the 
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Tariff Reform amendment, the numbers being 1077 to 472. As the 
Times observes: “ There can be no mistaking such a verdict.... 
Coming close after the unanimous resolution of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, expressing the hope that the forthcoming 
Conference will lead to the promotion of reciprocal trading, this 
definite verdict, after so prolonged a period of indecision, indi- 
cates a decided movement of public opinion since the General 
Election, at which so clear a mandate for Free Trade was 
supposed to have been given.” That intelligent Liberals appre- 
ciate the trend of events is evident from the peculiarly interesting 
article which we publish this month on “ The Failure of Liberal- 
ism,” from the pen of a well-known Liberal, Mr. Joseph Clayton, 
the late editor of The New Age, an advanced organ of Radicalism, 
who is an ardent worker in the Progressive cause. 


THE plight to which the Free Trade Unionists have been reduced 
by the gathering strength of Tariff Reform may be inferred from 
a truly piteous article in the Spectator (April 13), 
whose chivalrous enthusiasm in a lost cause is 
beyond all praise. Our contemporary may be 
described as the Cavalier of Cobdenism. It fastens upon a 
speech delivered by Mr. Walter Long at Syreshain on April 5, 
which had attracted no attention whatsoever, as indicating that 
Unionist Tariff Reformers are prepared to abandon Tariff Reform! 
Mr. Long, who has no more authority to speak for Tariff Re- 
formers than, e.g., Mr. George Wyndham or Mr. Akers-Douglas, is 
enthusiastically applauded by the Spectator for his “true states- 
manship” in holding out “the olive branch,” to which “special 
importance” is attributable from the fact “that Mr. Long made 
no effort to represent himself as anything but a strong Tariff 
Reformer,” as “the first part of his speech was taken up with 
an ardent defence of the Chamberlain policy.” Mr. Chamberlain 
is our leader; Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law are 
our Parliamentary spokesmen. Mr. Walter Long has taken practi- 
cally no part in the Tariff Reform movement beyond emitting 
an occasional platitude, and he would be the last man to claim 
the right to represent those who have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and he must be amazed at the significance claimed 
for his observations by the Spectator. The particular passage 
which caused such ecstatic joy to our contemporary runs as 
follows : “ But,” said Mr. Long, “if those whose minds had 
run ahead of their fellow men on this subject (Tariff Reform) 
were determined to set the pace, and not let it be set by those 
who had not gone quite so far as they had, then they would 
apply to the chain a strain which would break it, because they 
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would have forgotten that the strength of the chain was in the 
weakest and not in the strongest of its links,” after which 
followed a recital of the objects of the Unionist Party. It is not 
very clear what this passage means, if it means anything at all; 
but no one except our contemporary imagines that Mr. Long ever 
dreamt of suggesting that the Unionist Party should abandon 
what has been officially described as its “ first constructive work,” 
and that the ninety-nine out of every hundred Unionists who 
believe in that policy should turn their coats and take their 
marching orders from the Cobden Club! 


THE suggestion is so utterly grotesque as to be unworthy of 
discussion. Any Party guilty of such an apostasy would remain, 
The Alternative 2° it would deserve _to remain, ‘permanently 
Prebennen. impotent, while the inevitable reform of our 

fiscal system would be undertaken by its oppo- 
nents. This desperate clutch at a straw is only noteworthy as 
showing the desperate straits of the so-called Unionist Free 
Traders. There is a somewhat startling addendum to the 
Spectator’s suggestion that we should drop Tariff Reform. The 
Unionist Party, as reconstituted by Mr. Long, on a Cobdenite 
basis, is to declare itself in favour of Universal Military 
Training. Now while we entirely agree with every argument 
advanced by the Spectator in favour of the programme of the 
National Service League, we as strongly oppose its demand that 
this great cause should become a Party plaything. Nothing could 
be more ruinous to that propaganda, which is making striking 
progress, than its sudden patronage by a discredited Opposition 
in search of acry. Imagine the position of the Unionist Party, as 
well as that of the National Service League, supposing that to- 
morrow our contemporary’s advice were adopted, and the country 
were informed that as Tariff Reform was no longer regardedasa 
winning card, the Party had decided to try Universal Military Ser- 
vice. Any such pronouncement would seal the doom of the Party 
andthe League. It is passing strange that the Spectator, which 
is deeply devoted to its own convictions, should be so contemptu- 
ous of other people’s convictions, which are held with earnestness 
equal to its own, as to light-heartedly demand that the ninety-nine 
Unionists who believe in Fiscal Reform should relinquish their 
creed to please the one Unionist who still adheres to the exploded 
tenets of the Cobden Club. The movement towards a sturdier 
patriotism will make infinitely greater progress under the auspices 
of men who stand outside Party politics, like Lord Roberts 
and Lord Milner, than under the patronage of opportunists 
gravelled for matter, as the moment it became the official pro- 
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gramme of one Party it would inevitably incur the undying ani- 
mosity of all other parties. At present there is nothing to prevent 
a Liberal from advocating universal service, and as a matter of 
fact many Liberals do. But the second it became identified 
with the Opposition, every Liberal would drop it like a hot 
potato, Let us hasten to add that with all the excellent argu- 
ments employed by the Sfectator in favour of universal military 
training, to which it became converted by the “immense benefits, 
moral, physical, and even intellectual, which were conferred on 
the lads of the Spectator Experimental Company,” we are in 
entire sympathy ; but so far from the nation being brought an 
hour nearer salvation by making a party question of National 
Service, we are convinced that precisely the contrary would 
be the case, and that our single hope lies in keeping the move- 
ment clear of all party entanglements, and in the continuous 
co-operation of Unionists, Liberals, and Socialists. The con- 
vincing manifesto from the pen of Lord Roberts and his col- 
leagues which we publish at the end of this number, Mr. 
Deakin’s declaration at the Pilgrims’ Club in favour of associating 
citizenship with universal service, and the altogether remarkable 
articles and speeches of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Labour 
statesman and a strong Socialist, have greatly advanced the 
education of our somewhat stolid public on this question, Mr. 
Balfour’s latest declaration against compulsory service will do 
us no harm—quite the contrary. 


MEMBERS of Parliament are puzzled by the obvious decline of 
public interest in Parliamentary proceedings. They cannot 
understand the increasing tendency of that 
portion of the Press which caters for the million 
to devote its attention to anything rather than the 
debates of the House of Commons, which used to be regarded 
as the hub of the political universe. The readers of the Daily 
Mail or the Evening News would be startled and probably 
shocked if they were confronted by the verbatim report of 
a Front Bench oration; if the speaker is unusually lucky he may 
conceivably secure a microscopic paragraph, which as a general 
rule is more than he is worth. One cause of the remarkable 
reduction of the reports of speeches, which is such a notable 
feature of the London newspapers, is no doubt the earlier hour 
at which they nowadays go to press, in order to compete with 
the great provincial dailies. Speeches are usually delivered too 
late in the day to be properly reported (the convenience of 
reporters, from whom everything is expected, being rarely 
considered by public men), while editorial comment has become 
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almost a physical impossibility, and the traditional ‘ leader,” 
emphasising or denouncing an important speech, is a thing of 
the past. We may say in passing that managers of meetings 
have not grasped the new conditions under which the Press 
works. A second cause of the decline of Parliamentary reporting 
is the long-windedness of our principal speakers. Political 
speaking will not regain its influence until some restraint is placed 
on the cacoethes loquendi, The rank and file on both sides of 
the House of Commons groan under the garrulousness of the 
two Front Benches. The amorphous orations of Mr. Haldane, 
who is liable to hold forth for three hours at a stretch, and 
the terrible typewritten essays of Mr. Winston Churchill, are 
a sheer weariness of the flesh. They cause no less acute agony 
on the Ministerial benches than the portentous harangues which 
several great, wise, and eminent statesmen on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench inflict on their helpless followers. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
remarkable position in the present House of Commons is 
largely due to the fact that he never speaks without con- 
tributing to the discussion, and when he has said his say, as well 
as it can be said, he resumes his seat without irrelevant patter or 
empty rhetoric. It might have been hoped that a new Parlia- 
ment, in which the most democratic element—the Labour Party 
—sets a praiseworthy example by its pithy speeches, would 
have taken the subject of excessive speaking in hand with the 
sympathetic co-operation of the Prime Minister, whose popu- 
larity with his own side is largely due to the fact that he makes 
very few speeches, and never makes a long one. Will not some 
private member take up the mantle of Sir Frederick Carne Rasch 
and persuade his fellow legislators to restrain their tiresome 
loquacity ? Speakers, above all people, should remember that 


Man wants but little here Lelow, 
Nor wants that little long. 


But if the whole truth may be told of such an august body as 
the Mother of Parliaments without the writer risking the awful 
accusation of /ése majesté, the chief reason that 
the House of Commons has ceased to interest 
the Press and public is that its proceedings have ceased to be 
interesting. The present Session opened with a flourish of 
trumpets, and the Royal Speech encouraged great expectations by 
promising an exciting Session which would revive the palmiest 
days of Parliament. In the first place the country was invited 
to assist at the thrilling spectacle of a fight to a finish (a sugges- 
tion of bloodshed being added by the Attorney-General) between 
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the Popular Chamber and “the hereditary enemies of popular 
liberties,” whom Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman gave the world 
to understand that he intended to treat much as medizval 
monarchs were wont to treat the Jews within their dominions. In 
other words, their teeth were to be drawn, or, in Parliamentary 
language, ‘their veto would be limited. But month has suc- 
ceeded month without anything more being heard of the 
contest between Peers and People, to the profound dis- 
appointment of all politicians. The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. Nor has any progress whatsoever been 
made with the alternative policy known as “ filling up the cup,” 
which commended itself to crafty Machiavellis of the type of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. The King’s Speech promised a whole 
series of measures designed to outflank the Lords in the event 
of the Liberal Party funking a frontal] attack—inter alia, a Home 
Rule Bill which would reveal the Upper House as the inveterate 
enemies Of the Irish people; a Licensing Bill which would 
demonstrate their solidarity with the brewers and render them 
odious in the eyes of “all right-thinking men”; and a Land 
Bill which would exhibit them as a selfish caste determined at 
all costs to keep the land from the people and the people from 
the land, and would make them execrable in the eyes of the 
Democracy. Not one of these heroic measures has up to the 
time of writing seen the light, and the discontent among the 
Liberal, Nationalist, and Labour Parties can be more easily 
imagined than described. It is comparable to the weariness and 
disgust of the Unionist rank and file at the general incoherence 
and ineptitude of Opposition tactics. Instead of the great 
constitutional struggle foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, 
for which all the fighting men of the Ministerial host were pant- 
ing, or the contentious measures which were to drive home the 
attack, the House of Commons has been engaged in overhauling 
itsown machinery, and in discussing such futile measures as Mr. 
Haldane’s Army Bill, which no one believes in and no one cares 
about; Mr. Lloyd-George’s Patents Bill, which might just as well, 
or perhaps better, have been introduced by Mr. Bonar Law ; and 
the Criminal Court Appeal Bill, which is equally non-contentious., 
Ministers are apparently terrified of joining issue on any big 
question with the attenuated Opposition, because they know that, 
however insignificant may be our numbers in the Commons, 
Unionism represents the growing half of the nation. The 
Opposition, for reasons utterly unintelligible to outsiders, appears 
to have relapsed into an attitude of passive resistance, and to 
be wholly incapable of making war on the Government or of 
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exposing its general incapacity. The result is a stalemate, and, in 
the words of The Gondoliers, the public are “allowing their atten- 
tion to wander ” away from the Parliamentary pantomime. 


WE regret to observe that Mr. Asquith, who is considered to be 
the best speaker in the present House of Commons, and who 

rarely outstays his welcome either in Parliament 
The age. or on the aliehe, should for once have given 
his moral support to the brigade of bores by introducing his 
Budget (April 18) in an interminable oration recalling the 
dolorous days of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. Though a master 
of lucid exposition, the Chancellor of the Exchequer consumed 
more than two and a half hours in informing the House of 
Commons that the realised surplus for the past year was 
£5:399,000, which is automatically appropriated to the extinction 
of the National Debt; that the estimated surplus for the current 
year would be £3,433,000 on the present basis of taxation, or, 
plus increased death duties, estimated at £600,000, on estates 
exceeding £150,000, £4,033,000; that this surplus will be 
dissipated by reducing the income tax on “earned” incomes 
below £2000 a year from 1s. to gd. per pound, which will 
absorb two millions sterling; {£200,000 will be appropriated 
to educational charges, while {1,500,000 will constitute an 
additional sinking fund, leaving £330,000 in hand for “con- 
tingencies.” That, coupled with the announcement that there 
will be a readjustment of accounts between Imperial and local 
financial authorities, constitutes the entire Budget, and the reader 
will search Mr. Asquith’s eight columns in vain for any additional 
items of interest. Such isthe “ great democratic Budget ” which 
has been dangled before a hungry Party ever since the General 
Election. There was, of course, the usual pzean upon the blessings 
of Free Trade, the usual platitudes about Socialism, and the usual 
promise of Old Age Pensions—at some future time. Under the 
circumstances it is scarcely surprising that Mr. Keir Hardie, who 
with all his faults is an honest man, and is hated by all Radical 
hypocrites because he is an honest man—and not a scheming 
Parliamentary opportunist—should denounce the Budget as “a 
brutal Budget.” The Labour Leader hazarded this shrewd 
prophecy: “It does not appear to be the intention of the 
Government to deal with Old Age Pensions during its lifetime, 
but rather to introduce some scheme to the House as part of 
its election appeal to the country.” Quite so. The Liberals 


will “ give” Old Age Pensions, their successors will have to 
“ foot the Bill.” 
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Except for the relief of 3d. in the pound upon “ earned” in- 
comes under £2000 a year, which should prove a substantial 
boon to the professional classes, although it is to 
be coupled with an even stricter inquisition than 
exists at present, and the praiseworthy zeal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in strengthening the national credit 
by reducing the National Debt, Mr. Asquith can hardly be 
congratulated on the Budget over which he has been ruminating 
for the last year, in spite of the usual semi-official demonstration 
in the Westménster Gazette that Ministerial finance, like every 
other Ministerial performance, ought to commend itself to 
every single individual, from Lord Rothschild to Mr. Keir 
Hardie. That the Progressive débdcle in London has put the 
fear of God into the Government is allto the good. Mr. Asquith’s 
desperate desire to placate the middle classes who have been 
alarmed by Ministerial pandering to Socialism and outraged by 
the new tax on servants, which opens up ruinous possibilities to 
small householders, is almost comic. Hence an old-fashioned, 
obsolete Whig Budget, which would have made its author's 
reputation in the early Victorian days, but which will drive one 
very long nail into the coffin of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government, and a still longer one into the coffin of Cobdenism. 
The Budget is a profound disappointment to the Radicals, and 
the doleful faces of the Ministerial host as they listened to the 
doom of many fancy and fantastic projects were as good as so 
many plays. As Tariff Reformers we hail Mr. Asquith as a price- 
less asset. His Budget marks the bankruptcy of Cobdenite finance, 
of which he may be described as the Chief Official Receiver, just 
as his colleague, Mr, Haldane, promises to become the Chief 
Official Receiver of our voluntary military system. The Liberals, 
who came in on the cry of Free Food, retain all existing food 
taxes, while in spite of Mr. Haldane’s criminal raids on the 
Regular Army, and Lord Tweedmouth’s shameful demobilisation 
of the Navy in order to scrape up a surplus for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the income tax remains at the extortionate and 
perilous level of 1s. in the pound, We are squandering our war 
reserve in peace time. It is also made abundantly clear that 
Cobdenism is as incapable of financing Social Reform as it is of 
supporting National Defence. The broadening of our present 
basis of revenue is the crying need of the hour which is coming 
home to all classes, and we cannot expand our financial 
system so long as we allow ourselves to be paralysed by the 
ridiculous dogma that all taxation must be borne by English- 
men and no taxation may be imposed upon foreigners. We 
trust that Tariff Reformers in Parliament will atone for all 
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their previous shortcomings by treating this Budget as it 
deserves. If the Front Opposition Bench continues to obstruct 
“the first constructive work of the Unionist Party” Tariff 
Reformers should form themselves into a separate group with 
their own Leader and their own Whips. We have had 
“ enough of this foolery,” to quote a classic. 


Peccavi. There is a hopeless lack of perspective in these pages. 
In our desire to do justice to the Imperial Conference, which 
remains the nearest approach we possess to an 
Imperial Parliament, and the kindred topics 
connected with it, and our anxiety to defend Tariff 
Reform against open attack and secret intrigue, we have ignored 
many important subjects. It is not extravagant to describe the 
retirement of Lord Cromer, the maker of modern Egypt, at this 
particular moment, as a blow in the face to every well-wisher of 
this country. It has literally plunged the Egyptian people, to 
whose welfare Lord Cromer devoted his life, into mourning. 
Let us hope for his speedy restoration to health, so that at any 
rate his wise counsel may be available. Sir Eldon Gorst has 
considerable claims to be his successor, of which by far the 
strongest is the fact that he is Lord Cromer’s nominee. It looks 
as though for once the British nation might show their gratitude 
to an Imperial Pro-Consul during his lifetime, as there are 
rumours of some special recognition of Lord Cromer, with the 
consent of all parties. , , , Public attention has been called 
by Lord Curzon to our characteristic neglect of another great 
public servant, Lord Clive, to whom there is no monument 
either in Calcutta or in London. Lord Curzon has formed a 
strong committee, including Lord Rosebery, Lord Roberts, and 
Mr. John Morley, of which Mr. Percival Landon (5 Pall Mall Place, 
S.W.) will act as treasurer, and will be as glad to receive sub- 
scriptions to the Clive Memorial Fund as we feel sure many of 
our readers wll be anxious to send them. , , , A word of 
praise is due to Mr. Sydney Buxton, the Liberal Postmaster- 
General, for initiating a valuable Imperial reform, consistently 
refused by his Unionist predecessors, viz., the reduction of the 
postage on British newspapers, magazines, and trade journals to 
Canada from 3d. per 2 oz. to 1d. per lb., which will at last give 
the Canadians some chance of occasionally seeing the British 
periodical Press. , , , Lord Lister’s eightieth birthday has been 
celebrated with every mark of esteem and respect. France has 
been compelled by Moroccan disorder to occupy Oudjda. A 
Parliamentary Paper has been published, showing that Lord 
Elgin’s treatment of Sir Alexander Swettenham, the late British 
Governor of Jamaica, was precisely as represented by the Globe. 
He was butchered to make an American holiday. 
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THE DEEPER NOTE 


I 


Brrps of victorious Spring, 


You know nor grief nor pain: 


Sing, sing, sing, 
Reiterate the strain; 
To you life doth not bring 
Or loss or gain. 


II 


Your unforeboding song, 
With each returning year, 

Is just as sweet and strong, 
As silvery and clear, 

As when the Attic throng 
Stood, husht, to hear. 


III 


Yet something do you miss 
Of what to us is lent; 
The spiritual bliss, 


The whispered message sent 


From unseen world to this, 
For our admonishment : 
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IV 


The mystery half-divined 
Of “Where,” when we depart, 
Leaving our loved behind 


Alone to bear the smart, 
Deep melodies of mind, 
And music of the heart. 


V 


So would I not exchange 
For your my graver lot, 

The wider reach and range 
Of feelings you have not, 

Sensations fresh and strange, 
And fondness unforgot. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
UNIONIST POLICY 


INTRODUCTORY.—In a previous article (National Review, 
January 1907) an attempt was made to show that the policy 
of the present Government is vitiated by two defects. It is 
anti-national, and it is vindictive. It was suggested that while 
these evil qualities rendered the Government peculiarly open 
to a well-directed and sustained attack, such an attack could 
not, in the opinion of the writer, with advantage be undertaken 
by any party which was not prepared to supplement negative 
and destructive criticism by an active constructive policy. 

In the present article it is proposed to offer some suggestions 
as to what the nature and tendency of that alternative policy 
might be. This is clearly no time for formulating measures. 
Time, probably much time, must elapse before a Unionist 
Government will have the power to give effect to any aspira- 
tions it may entertain. But no party can secure the confidence 
of the nation unless it has given evidence that it is working 
fer objects which the people understand and with which they 
sympathise. There can be little doubt that the defeat of the 
Unionist Party was due in some degree to the fact that it had 
lost touch with the real feeling and aspirations of the people: 
the majority of the electors believed that by returning the 
present Government to power those aspirations would receive 
recognition. The electors are finding out that in regard to 
the second issue they have been deceived. It is not certain 
that with regard to the first they have as yet altogether changed 
their minds, 

It is necessary to realise the position as a first step towards 
improving it. If it be the fact that the Conservative Party has 
for a space ceased to be in full sympathy with the great cur- 
rents of feeling in the country, it is possible to make the 
admission without loss of courage or the diminution of confi- 
dence. The record of the Party is exceedingly good. Not 
only has it always been identified with such great causes as 
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those of national unity and the consolidation of the Empire, 
but for more than half a century it has been the pioneer in all 
social legislation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if a change in the direction of 
Unionist policy be desirable, it is not a change which necessi- 
tates any departure from accepted traditions. On the contrary, 
it merely involves the resumption of a policy which has always 
been the true policy of the Conservative Party. But in order 
that the return may be successful, it is necessary to apply 
accepted principles to existing facts. Some water has run 
under the bridge since the Unionist Party last occupied itself 
with measures of social reform on a large scale. If we are to 
begin again, we must not begin where we left off, but at the 
point to which the current of public sentiment and public 
need has brought us. 

It has been pointed out that the policy of the present 
Government is vindictive in its intention, impracticable in its 
character, and calculated rather to inflame than to assuage the 
evils against which it is nominally directed. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the present Administration owes its 
majority solely to causes which are either negligible or un- 
worthy. It is true that the Government has used its power 
for unworthy purposes, but the forces which created that 
power are the product of real feeling and genuine conviction. 
To lose sight of this fact would be to misunderstand the 
teaching of the last election. The first and most marked 
example of this truth is furnished by the cry which perhaps 
had more influence than any other in determining the election. 
That the principal members and supporters of the Government 
tricked and befooled the electors with false statements about 
Chinese slavery is a matter of common notoriety. The trick 
was a disreputable one. But the sentiment which prompted 
thousands of voters to record their protest against ‘‘ Chinese 
slavery” was sound and true. The hatred of slavery lies 
deep in the hearts of Englishmen, and it would be an ill day 
for the country if it ceased to exist. It was a contemptible 
act on the part of educated men to declare that Englishmen 
were keeping slaves, merely to gain a point in the political 
game. But it was right that Englishmen who believed the 
charge to be true should use their votes to remove an 
institution which they detested. 

So, too, with regard to the general question of the employ- 
ment of Chinese. It would be a mistake on the part of 
Unionists to commit themselves to a general condemnation 
of the feeling which gave strength to the anti-Chinese cry. 
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Whatever the Government may be, the majority of the 
voters are not anti-English, They believe that if the 
level of our civilisation is to be preserved, the strict 
protective system of the trade unions must be extended. 
Many already recognise, others will ere long recognise, that 
it is idle to raise wages, to improve the standard of living, 
and to restrict the hours of labour in the United Kingdom, 
and at the same time to accept without discrimination the 
product of cheap unregulated labour. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the introduction into a British Colony of 
thousands of Orientals whose principal, if not whose only, 
merit was that they worked for low wages, should have aroused 
the indignation of those who were fighting against low wages 
at home, That the objectors failed to take into account the 
exact consequences likely to result from getting rid of the 
Chinese is true. Butthe teaching they received was ill calcu- 
lated to lead them to examine the situation calmly. Be this 
as it may, the sentiment which is opposed to Chinese labour 
is a legitimate and deep-seated one; it is entertained by every 
Anglo-Saxon community, and is already causing great diffi- 
culty to the Governments which are called upon to deal with 
its manifestation. The feeling against cheap labour is a 
reasonable one, and the fact must receive recognition from the 
Unionist Party. 

A NATIONAL PoLicy.—Nor ought Unionists to overlook 
the fact that the subject-matter of future legislative and 
administrative reform is, to a large extent, a matter of 
common agreement. But as to the character of the 
reforms, and as to the measures by which they can be 
accomplished, there is a deep line of cleavage between 
the parties. Whatever party is in power, it must be prepared 
to deal with such questions as the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, the condition of the revenue, national finance, 
the housing of the poor, and a variety of matters connected 
with the employment of labour. It must also deal with the 
relations of the various parts of the Empire to one another. 

We have already had an indication of the anti-national 
and vindictive spirit in which the party in power deals, and 
intends to deal, with these questions. Unionists may usefully 
learn from the methods of their opponents what to avoid. 
The party should deal, and indeed must deal, with the same 
subjects which now occupy the Separatists, but it must deal 
with them in a totally different spirit. Its policy must be 
national, The hateful doctrine which lays down as a rule of 
faith and morals that any law, any act of administration, or 
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policy which benefits an Englishman is, ipso facto, suspect, 
must be abandoned. With it must go all tolerance for that 
strange disease which afflicts so many supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and of which the symptoms are a readiness to believe 
evil of our countrymen, and a blind faith in the virtue, truth, 
and wisdom of every foreigner who seeks to injure the 
interest and to attack the honour of our people. Legislation 
should no longer be vindictive. The measures adopted should 
be healing. Punitive legislation, class legislation, and the 
policy which seeks to benefit one section of the community by 
injuring another should be rigorously eschewcd. 

But if Unionists must perforce deal with the same subjects 
as those which occupy their opponents, it is important that in 
doing so they should bear in mind that something more than 
mere competition is necessary. If the Unionist Party is to do 
great work, it must be a party with high ideals and abiding 
principles; it must believe absolutely in the truth of those 
things for which it stands—the union of the United Kingdom, 
the consolidation of the Empire, Tariff Reform, and resistance 
to class legislation and confiscation. It must not only believe 
in these things in the abstract, but it must believe in them 
because it regards them as essential to the welfare of the mass 
of the people of this country. If it were true that pride in 
our race, devotion to the Empire, and the determination to 
strengthen and safeguard it against all comers, were ideas which 
in their very nature could only be entertained by the few, and 
were meaningless and unprofitable to the many, then indeed 
Unionism would be a melancholy and a hopeless creed. There 
are some who would have us believe that such a limitation 
exists. Fortunately, the history of all nations in all ages lies 
before us for our comfort and encouragement, There is 
nothing new in the policy of the Separatists. Since the world 
began there has been a party in nearly every State which has 
found its enemies among its countrymen and its friends among 
foreigners ; a party which has been too poor-spirited, too 
niggardly, or too stupid to keep the national sword bright in 
its sheath; a party which has found a new way to pay old 
debts by robbing one section of the community to win the 
suffrages of another. Such parties have all gone the same 
way. They have lost the esteem of their friends, they have 
gained only the contempt of their enemies. They have gone 
on talking about peace until they have been disturbed in the 
midst of their orations by the clank of the enemy’s sword in 
their streets, They have plundered by Act of Parliament, and 
have lived to find out that confidence and security can only be 
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secured by honest dealing, and that peace is a treasure only 
granted to those who have courage enough to fight for its 
maintenance. 

From the same historical sources Unionists may draw another 
and a more inspiring lesson, They may learn that it is those 
States which have had a strong individual life, which have 
valued their nationality, and have been ready to make any 
sacrifices to maintain it, which have lived and done good work 
in the world. It is in these countries that every current of 
national life has run strongly. It is the nations which have 
failed to care for these things which have gone under and are 
forgotten. Unionists should therefore maintain and assert 
their principles with courage, confident that they are the only 
sound foundation upon which the prosperity of the nation can 
be laid; confident that their acceptance is good for rich and 
poor, high and low, for every class and for every interest ; and 
because they believe that for all men the benefit may be made 
apparent, But this last condition is important. It is dangerous 
to live in a land of illusions. It is idle to pretend that the 
ideas which appeal to those who enjoy some leisure, some 
opportunity of study, and freedom from the fear of immediate 
want will necessarily bring to all men alike inspiration and 
satisfaction. This is not because the ideals are wrong, but 
because the conditions under which many of our countrymen 
live prevent them at present from sharing the hopes, the aspi- 
rations, and the ambitions which ought to be the common 
property of all members of a great and free community. The 
ideals of a Unionist could have no attraction for any patriotic 
man if by their nature they were incapable of being shared by 
every one of hiscountrymen. And yet the man who believes 
that at the present time these ideals do, or can, appeal to all 
men with the same force, is unacquainted with the true con- 
dition of the country in which he lives. To talk of the pleasures 
of home life to men and women whose sole refuge is a foul 
and over-crowded room, paid for at an extravagant rate and 
occupied on precarious tenure, is a mockery. To preach thrift 
and the value of independence to those whose life is an alter- 
nation between penury and pauperism is like praising a view 
to a blind man. The love of country, pride in its achievements, 
devotion to its interests—these are all sentiments which stimulate 
aman and make him of value to the State in which he lives, 
But it would be idle to expect to find these sentiments uni- 
versally present in the hearts of men and women to whom the 
State never appears, save in the form of the representative of 
an unwelcome law—men and women who, while they take no 
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part in promoting the success of the nation, or directing 
its policy, suffer from its reverses and gain nothing from its 
triumphs, 

No sensible man will fall into the error of believing that 
poverty and ignorance, and their attendant miseries, will ever 
be banished altogether from our national life, yet much can be 
done to diminish them. But the process must be one of 
levelling up. The defenders of property must strive to increase 
the number of those who have property to defend. Those 
who are jealous for the safety and honour of the country and 
the Empire must make the majority of their countrymen feel 
that their nationality is worth fighting for, and that the Empire 
is the inheritance of themselves and their children. In a word, 
while the policy of their opponents is to level down and to 
destroy, it should be the policy of Unionists to level up and 
to create. 

It is proposed in these pages to make an attempt to apply 
these principles to the facts of current politics, but before 
doing so it is necessary to refer to one great subject which, 
though not necessarily involving constructive legislation, must 
needs take precedence of all others. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE UNION.—The maintenance of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland is again threatened, 
and must again be defended. This is not the place to discuss 
this all-important question; the reasons against Separation 
which proved convincing in 1886 and 1895 are equally valid 
now. The danger is, if possible, greater than it has ever been. 
Our present anti-national Government has the will, and unfor- 
tunately has the power, to discourage and to weaken every loyal 
force in Ireland. Moreover, it has entered into an open alliance 
with those who, in pursuance of an avowed policy, are engaged in 
persecuting and insulting every man and woman who isa friend 
of England, and every man and woman in Ireland who endea- 
vours to earn an honest living under the law, or who is suspected 
of being a loyal and law-abiding subject of the Crown, These 
things do not make the duty of the Unionist less clear, but 
they may easily make it more difficult to perform. A Govern- 
ment whose forte is destruction, the fomenting of quarrels, 
and the aggravation of differences may do irreparable mis- 
chief, and may so effectively contribute towards the establish- 
ment and endowment of “the plant of an armed revolution in 
Ireland,” that Great Britain may find itself with no authority 
in the sister island save that which it may be able to enforce 
in arms, 
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TARIFF REFORM.—Let us now return to the consideration 
of legislative and constructive work. It is inevitable that, if 
the Unionist Party is to live, Tariff Reform must stand first in 
its programme. It is certain that if the Unionist Party were 
to abandon this cause, or to be apathetic in advancing it, the 
work would be taken out of their hands by others to whom 
the question will soon become one of life and death. Tariff 
Reform is no mere topic for academic discussion ; it is a vital 
issue, upon the correct solution of which depends a great deal 
more than the abolition of the absurd system of Free Imports, 
which has been so quaintly nicknamed “ Free Trade.” Tariff 
Reform is indissolubly connected with some of the greatest 
social problems which await solution. That our present 
fiscal system is intolerable, and quite unequal to the needs 
of the nation, Mr. Asquith’s Budget has made apparent. Thirty 
millions are raised on a few of the necessaries of life which 
are for the most part also articles of food. Another twenty- 
nine millions are raised on the taxation of alcohol. For years 
past a violent and, on the whole, a beneficent agitation has 
been going on in this country, the sole object of which is to 
prevent or discourage the use of alcohol. Already there are 
signs that this agitation is having a marked effect upon the 
Revenue. Extremists recommend a further taxation of 
alcohol. It is possible that such taxation may be imposed : 
it may check consumption ; it cannot add to the Revenue. 
Tea duty, already reduced, and, in the opinion of many, a 
proper subject for further reduction, cannot be relied upon 
for an increased yield. From indirect taxation on the present 
basis nothing is to be hoped. Meanwhile the expenses of the 
nation steadily increase, and every Radical “ economy” im- 
poses an extra burden upon the shoulders of the taxpayer 
or of the ratepayer. But while the sources of income are 
stationary, or even diminishing, the demand for expenditure is 
increasing, and will continue to increase. The Government has 
Only one way of mending matters. There is to be no reduction 
of the existing heavy food taxes; but predatory legislation is 
promised. The brewers are to be ruined ; landowners are to be 
expropriated ; every class of the community which is opposed to 
the Government is to be harried and fleeced. It would be idle to 
deny that Parliament can inflict great injury on certain classes 
of the community, and can for a given period extract a certain 
number of sovereigns from selected classes, by very much the 
same methods by which King John recruited his exchequer. 
But to suppose that by hunting individuals or classes, by 
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transferring A’s property to B’s pocket, and by shaking confi- 
dence, the country will be made the richer, or more able to 
meet a crisis in peace or war, is an idle dream, The basis of 
taxation must be extended, and when the need for that extension 
is admitted, as it soon will be, public opinion will insist upon 
the adoption of Tariff Reform as the method by which the 
desired end may be achieved. Tariff Reform is necessary not 
only in the interests of the Revenue, but in the interests of the 
working community of this country. Parliament has for many 
years past been occupied in increasing the cost of production : 
hours have been shortened, regulations governing the structure, 
management, and use of factories and workshops have been 
introduced; whole classes have been forbidden to work, and 
others are only permitted to work under limited conditions. 
Above all, the action of the Trade Unions, in creating a privileged 
class of workers, in limiting apprenticeships, and in driving up 
wages, has added to cost. Generally speaking, these measures 
have been justifiable and beneficent ; they are the natural out- 
come of a deliberate policy, and have for their object the im- 
provement of the conditions under which work is done, the 
protection of the workers, and an increase in the amenities of 
life to all those engaged in manual industry. This policy is 
destined to go forward, not to go back ; but it is useless to shut 
our eyes to what it involves. It is, in fact, the Protection of 
Labour on a grand scale. Of this there is no reason to com- 
plain. On the contrary, the policy is a practical application of 
the doctrine which the Radical Party has so often opposed tooth 
and nail, and which it is the special business of the Unionist 
Party to preach and enforce—namely, that cheapness is not 
everything, and that the well-being of the worker is far more 
important than the cheapness of commodities. But the United 
Kingdom is not the whole world. This country lives, and is 
destined to live if it lives at all, as a great manufacturing and 
exporting centre. It must manufacture not only for export, 
but for home consumption. By steadily continuing our policy 
of Free Imports we shall inevitably lose both the export and 
the home market. It is idle to protect the worker if we afford 
no protection to the work. The truth is well illustrated by the 


following question which was recently asked in the House of 
Commons: 


Mr. John Robertson—To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that at Mansourah, in Egypt, native girls of twelve and 
fourteen years work in the cotton mills from four o’clock in the morning 
till six o’clock at night, and at times till ten o’clock at night, in a highly 
deleterious atmosphere, at a wage of from ten to fifteen cents a day ; whether 
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it is in the competence of the British control to urge on the Egyptian Govern- 
ment a remedial interference with this state of things; and whether he 
proposes to take any action in the matter. (December 4, 1906.) 


Of course, the Secretary of State did do and could do 
nothing; but Mr. Robertson is obviously right. He sees 
clearly that it is idle to pile up legislation for the protection of 
labour at home, and to leave the whole fabric to be undermined 
by the product of unregulated labour in other countries. The 
truth that is now dawning upon Mr. Robertson has already 
dawned upon a good many other Anglo-Saxons. It has dawned 
upon the people of the United States, and we see the result in 
their tariff, In an acute form the truth is forcing itself upon 
all those Anglo-Saxon communities which are confronted with 
the problem of an invasion of Oriental labour. We may scold 
and lecture our kinsmen as much as we please for their endea- 
vours to preserve their own standard of living. Our scolding 
may aggravate them, but it will not alter their resolution ; and 
what is more, the moment we are confronted with the same 
problem we shall act in very much the same manner as those 
whom we now condemn. Ere long we shall be brought face 
to face not with the worker, but with his work ; and it will be 
the great labour organisations in the United Kingdom which 
will be the first to compel legislation which will prevent the 
work on which they have been so long engaged from being 
made of no avail. If the Unionist Party does not lead in the 
matter of Tariff Reform, it will have to follow. 

COLONIAL PREFERENCE.—One other important aspect of the 
Tariff Question must be referred to. The offer of “ Colonial 
Preference” is still open to us. To no other nation has so 
great a chance been given ; to no other nation but our own, 
and to no other Government than the present, could the folly 
of refusing have occurred. To obtain and to extend Colonial 
Preference must be among the foremost objects of the Unionist 
Party. But it would be idle to pretend that victory is certain. 
In order to realise what Preference means, and still more what 
the refusal of it must mean, it is necessary to think and to look 
ahead. Unluckily, while the Radical Party is always looking 
backward, the leaders of labour in too many instances refuse 
to look forward. It may be that these two sinister influences 
will prevail; that the opportunity of securing a permanent 
share in the prosperity of the great nations which still form part 
of the Empire will be neglected or rejected. The Senate of 
Rome was busy talking when the Goths arrived under the walls 
of the city, but its eloquence had no effect in averting the sack 
of Rome. In the history of all nations there is a dark chapter 
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of lost opportunities. Some opportunities when lost recur ; but 
if a British Government, stuffed with the follies of Cobdenism, 
and with no broader outlook than that of the Manchester 
School, does once shut the door upon the commercial union 
of the Empire, that door will never be opened again. 

THE LAND QUESTION.—That there is a Land Question is a 
proposition which requires little proof. During the last forty- 
five years the number of persons employed in agriculture has 
diminished by more than a million, and this in spite of an 
increase of thirteen millions in the population. During the 
last thirty-five years the average acreage under wheat has 
diminished by two million acres. Home-grown wheat, which 
in 1842 supplied nearly 90 per cent. of the population, now 
suffices for only 10 per cent. The area under green crops has 
diminished by one-sixth, the area under grass by one-third ; 
no other country shows such a marked decline of agriculture, 
no other country depends to such a large extent upon foreign 
food-supply. 

Meanwhile our cities are overcrowded ; rents are oppres- 
sively high, rates are fast overtaking rents. Men and women 
are being driven off the land by tens of thousands, Large 
tracts are becoming derelict because no man can work them at 
a profit; and in many places the population is maintained on 
the soil only because the land still affords opportunities for 
sport. While the value of produce is depreciated, while foreign 
competition is not only unchecked, but is encouraged by through 
rates and other advantages, ever-growing burdens are piled 
upon the land. The relations between owner and occupier are 
every day made more complicated and less harmonious. ‘The 
transfer of land, a commodity which by universal agreement 
should be widely distributed, is hampered by a grotesque code of 
laws which makes the sale and purchase of an acre of ground a 
perilous operation for vendor and purchaser, and a godsend to 
the lawyers. Above all, security, the one thing necessary for the 
prosperity of every industry, and for that of agriculture above all 
industries, is diminished by perpetual interference, by petty per- 
secutions, and by open threats of confiscation. What is the 
Ministerial remedy for this state of things ? By what measures 
do the Government seek to stimulate cultivation and to bring 
the people back to the soil? By creating in Great Britain the 
miserable system of dual ownership which we have paid so 
many millions to eradicate from the soil of Ireland, By letting 
loose a horde of lawyers and valuers upon every transaction 
between owner and occupier. By making farming even more 
unprofitable than it is, and by increasing the burdens on an 
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already overburdened industry. Their sole method of “ getting 
people on to the land” is to expropriate one set of in- 
dividuals for the benefit of another, and to endeavour to 
accomplish by artificial means what natural causes and free 
exchange have failed to effect. It is not by such means that 
the land question will be solved. 

The burdens on land are oppressive and growing. Common 
sense points to the necessity of reducing those burdens. Dual 
ownership has proved pestilent wherever it has been allowed 
to establish itself. Any law which tends to create dual owner- 
ship should be repealed. The transfer of land is difficult and 
costly ; the difficulties should be removed, and the cost reduced 
to a minimum. 

Something more is needed. In the Bill recently introduced 
by Mr. Jesse Collings, Unionists will find a reasonable and just 
policy reduced to the terms of an Actof Parliament. The Bill 
substitutes the interest of willing parties for spoliation ; it aims 
at single ownership and a multiplication of small holdings. It 
is just to the existing land-owner, it affords an opportunity to 
those who are able and willing to cultivate the land, and it 
safeguards the interests of the State.* 

In order to ensure the multiplication of freeholders interested 
in the soil and capable of cultivating it, legislation on the lines 
of Mr. Jesse Collings’s Bill is necessary. That such legislation 
will be opposed by Socialists is a matter of course, But such 
opposition should be faced with equanimity. The Socialistic 
tenure of land has never succeeded. The multiplication of 
small freeholders has proved a source of wealth and prosperity 
to the State in all ages and in all countries. It is sometimes 
necessary to apply the categorical negative in politics. It 
should be applied to the Socialistic proposals with regard to 
land. 

CONGESTION IN THE TOWNS,—But in order that the mul- 
tiplication of small holdings shall be profitable to the owners 
and useful to the State, other reforms are necessary. The 
preparation for an agricultural life should be begun in the 
schools, and the practice of educating all children as if they 
were to lead their whole lives in a town should be abandoned. 
A valuable beginning has already been made, but much remains 
to be done. 

Internal transport is capable of great improvement. It is 
by bringing agricultural products cheaply to town, and by 
taking town dwellers cheaply to the country, that men can most 

* All those who are interested in this important subject will do well to read 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s important work, Land Reform (Longmans & Co.). 
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easily be induced to forsake the street for the field. Can we 
further these objects? Unquestionably we can. Electric 
traction and the transmission of power by electricity are still in 
their infancy. We are only beginning to understand what 
the social and economic effect of their development may be, 
The grimy and depressing assemblages of factories and dwell- 
ings which we call manufacturing towns are, for the most part, 
the product of conditions which no longer exist. Their position, 
their congestion, and their gloom they owe to their proximity 
to the great coal-fields on which their existence has hitherto 
depended. Cheap fuel, and centralised power utilised in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the source of power, have been 
the conditions essential to their success. But a great change 
has taken place. By means of electrical transmission power 
can now be generated wherever the conditions are most 
favourable, and can be transmitted practically without loss to 
any destination, There is no reason why in the future our 
workers should be tied to the edge of the coal-fields, or why 
they should work in immense centralised establishments. But 
if we are to take full advantage of our opportunities, we must 
give a fair chance to those who desire to utilise these great 
powers. Hitherto we have displayed much ingenuity in de- 
laying progress by ignorant and irritating legislation, and have 
fallen behind the rest of the world in consequence. To the 
obstacles imposed by ignorance a semi-Socialistic Administra- 
tion will always add that of active hostility to private enterprise. 
A Unionist Government should adopt a different attitude. 
There is no reason why it should enter upon a crusade against 
municipal enterprise, which, under certain well-defined con- 
ditions, is legitimate and even desirable; but there is every 
reason why the spirit of hostility to private enterprise should 
be abandoned. 

The process of transferring town dwellers to the country 
must be a gradual one. The Radical Party has for years past 
been engaged in driving the rural population into the towns ; 
and the idea which many members of the Party seem to enter- 
tain, to the effect that the process of dumping down townsmen 
upon somebody else’s property at the public expense can 
succeed, or that any one can be made better, happier, or wiser 
by its adoption, is a pure myth. 

HousING.—The question of housing is intimately connected 
with the two subjects which have just been referred to, namely, 
the land, and transport. But there are methods other than 
those which have been mentioned by which the dwellings of 
the poor may be improved, and which must not be passed 
over. The surest and best remedies are those which depend 
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upon a natural relief of existing congestion, a rise in wages, 
and increased certainty of employment. Nevertheless, much 
can be done in the meantime by destroying bad houses and 
replacing them by good ones, The great defect of all Radical 
plans for effecting this object is that they are primarily plans 
for impoverishing the existing owners of property, and only in 
a secondary degree calculated or intended to add to the number 
of cheap and good dwellings, It is quite possible to alter the 
incidence of taxation upon ground values without inflicting 
manifest injustice upon present owners, theugh it is doubtful 
whether any particular good would result from the change. It 
appears, however, that no alteration in the law has the slightest 
attraction for the Government unless it contains some predatory 
quality. Both the Bills dealing with land values which have 
been introduced possess this quality in a high degree. That if 
passed they will inflict serious injury upon individuals is clear, 
but as a contribution towards the solution of the housing ques- 
tion they are absolutely useless. That something can be done 
by law is probable, but the power of the law in this matter is 
greatly over-rated. 

In a few instances municipal lodging-houses have been 
managed with a due regard to the interests of the general 
public, and have been conducted in such a way as not to 
destroy private enterprise, or to demoralise the inmates, 
(The Westminster Municipal Buildings are a good example, 
and there are others.) But far more frequently the erection 
of these charitable institutions—for when carried on at a loss 
they are nothing else—tends to arrest building in a district. 
For one pound spent out of the rates, five or ten pounds are 
sterilised. Private enterprise is naturally slow to embark in a 
business in which it may any day be made the sport of such a 
body as a Progressive County Council or a West Ham Board 
of Guardians. 

The true policy of those who desire to see the housing of 
our poor population improved is to amend the laws with regard 
to clearances, so as to make it worth while to open up large 
areas and to rearrange them ona great scale; to encourage 
private enterprise, and not to thwart it and drive it away; to 
confine public interference to regulating and inspecting, and 
even in these matters to remember that the real object to be 
aimed at is the comfort of the dwellers and the health of the 
community, and not simply the annoyance of property owners, 
It would seem, therefore, that while the Unionist Party should 
make an earnest endeavour to deal with the housing question, 
it is more likely to achieve success if it endeavours to stimulate 
activity by making the work easy, attractive, and remunerative, 
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than if it follows the bad example of utilising a great public 
need for promoting purely political ends. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS.—It would be untrue to say that there 
is general agreement within the Unionist Party as to the desir- 
ability of creating a national system of old age pensions. That 
the object is in itself desirable is probably the opinion of the 
great majority. As to the methods to be adopted there is 
considerable divergence of view, especially upon the question of 
whether or not individual contribution should form a feature 
of the scheme. It is noteworthy that in Germany the plan 
actually in force involves contributions from both employers 
and workmen; also that so high an authority as Mr. Charles 
Booth advocates a contribution. Prima facie such a plan 
seems in accordance with English ideas of independence and 
self-help. It cannot, however, be denied that there is much 
authority in favour of the non-contributory system, and this 
not on Socialistic grounds, but because it is asserted that any 
other scheme would be unworkable. Nor must it be forgotten 
that various States have adopted the non-contributory plan. Rut 
whatever be doubtful, one thing is certain. Under our present 
fiscal system old age pensions on a large scale cannot be estab- 
lished. Mr. Chamberlain was right when he declared that Tariff 
Reform was a condition precedent to any scheme of old age 
pensions worth consideration. 

ELECTORAL REFORMS.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
frankly admitted that “if we search history we shall find that 
when the Liberal Party has come into power it has addressed 
itself to questions of electoral law, which might not have any 
direct and immediate bearing upon the general tendency of 
legislation in the country, and that when the Conservatives came 
in, excellent measures improving the social condition of the 
people were passed.” * It can hardly be denied that if it were 
necessary to choose between the task of tinkering the franchise 
on the one hand, and of enacting legislation for the direct 
relief and benefit of men and women on the other, the choice 
would be easy. As the Prime Minister has acknowledged, the 
nobler and more useful task is that which the Conservative 
Party has usually preferred. There is no reason, however, why, 
if there be a real need for a change in our electoral system, 
that change should not be made by the Unionist Party without 
sacrificing weightier matters, The present Government has 
tried its hand at electoral reforms, and has furnished an 
excellent example of what to avoid. A purely partisan attempt 
to manipulate the franchise with the express object of injuring 
political opponents is a contemptible performance. The Plural 

* House of Commons, December 3, 1906. 
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Voting Bill was such an attempt. But that there are anomalies, 
and great anomalies, in our electoral arrangements is a patent 
fact. The extension of the suffrage has always been popular, 
but it would be an exaggeration to pretend that the addition 
of further voters is likely to add to the happiness cr the 
welfare of the people of these islands, or to further the 
cause of good government. But the existence of a grave 
injustice in the distribution of voting power among those who 
exercise the franchise does great harm. ‘The only justifi- 
cation for “government by counting heads” is that when the 
heads have been counted the numbers are properly represented 
by the persons elected. But to give a minority power over a 
majority by a device of which the injustice is patent to all 
men is a perpetual and indeed a just cause of discontent and 
irritation. It may be weil to remove any sense of injustice 
which may arise from the exercise of dual qualifications. To 
hold all elections in boroughs and counties respectively on the 
same day, and to forbid any person to vote twice, would be a 
natural and simple method of effecting this object. But to 
take such a step, and to allow the scandalous over-representa- 
tion of Ireland to continue, is an act of gross injustice, The 
duty of relieving England from the domination of disloyal 
Irishmen was never greater than at the present time, and re- 
distribution of which the removal of this anomaly is the 
principal feature must form a part of the Unionist policy. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDs.—The question of the constitution 
and powers of the House of Lords must necessarily receive 
attention from the Unionist Party. As long as the House of 
Lords performs its duties with the acquiescence of the bulk of 
the nation, there is no urgent need for any modification of its 
character. But if it ceases to be acceptable, it will not be possible 
to maintain that its continuance in its present form is essential 
for the welfare of the nation, or is even desirable in itself. 

It is clearly not in accordance with the public interest that 
the great majority of a Second Chamber should always belong 
to one of the great parties of the State. Moreover, apart from 
any Criticism which may be made upon its constitution, the 
House of Lords must necessarily tend to become a weak 
Second Chamber. Already the Lords have been compelled 
to acquiesce in much unjust legislation, and to allow admittedly 
crude and ill-considered laws to be placed upon the Statute 
Book. From these things a strong Second Chamber ought to 
be in a position to protect the nation. 

The present Government, true to its traditions, will doubt- 


less favour the policy which appeals most directly to class 
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hatreds, and which will be popular not with the best members 
of the party, but with those whom it is most dangerous to 
offend, But their desire to do mischief will probably be in 
excess of their power, The House of Lords is not unpopular, 
and the people of this country, like every Anglo-Sixon people, 
believe in a Second Chamber. The Government are exceed- 
ingly likely to burn their fingers over this question. But this 
probability should not divert Unionists from giving their care- 
ful consideration to any moderate and reasonable proposals 
which have for their object the strengthening of the House of 
Lords as a Second Chamber by changes which will bring its 
constitution into harmony with modern ideas. 
TEMPERANCE.—No sensible man will under-rate the im- 
portance of dealing with the question of the sale of alcoholic 
drinks, Still less will he under-rate the difficulty of coming 
to any conclusion that will be moderate, just, and effective. 
Unfortunately, many well-meaning persons are enlisted in this 
cause who would repudiate the charge of being moderate, who 
deliberately disregard the ordinary rules of justice in dealing 
with temperance legislation, and whose ideas of effective reform 
differ widely from those of the great majority of the people. 
But here, as in all other cases, the main principles of Unionist 
policy may be invoked. “ Let your measures be healing ” is 
a good motto here as elsewhere, Far more will be done by 
just treatment to all parties concerned, than by the vindictive 
and punitive measures which commend themselves to certain 
extreme supporters of the temperance cause, but which have 
hitherto produced little practical effect. It is probably true 
that cigarette smoking has done more to diminish heavy drink- 
ing in one Class of society than all the temperance legislation of 
the last fifty years. The introduction of light wines, the change 
in social customs, new methods of travelling, and the force of 
public opinion, greatly stimulated by temperance teaching, tem- 
perance advocacy, and the example of many good men, have 
already changed the drinking habits of the nation. It is 
probable that the arcading of the streets of London would keep 
more people out of public-houses than a dozen Acts of Parlia- 
ment. These things deserve to be borne in mind, because they 
all tend to show that there are forces at work on behalf of 
temperance which are much more potent than legislation ; and 
if there be legislation, and doubtless it is required, it will not 
succeed merely because it is violent and confiscatory. On the 
other hand, it will gain by being just and even generous, because 
it will carry with it the goodwill of the community at large. 
No temperance measure has ever accomplished so much in a 
short time as the Compensation Act of the late Government, 
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Any interference with that Act in the direction of imposing a 
time limit will be a grossly dishonest act, and will at the same 
time inflict a serious blow upon the cause of temperance, 

THE ARMY AND Navy,—The duty of maintaining the Navy 
in a paramount position, and of increasing the efficiency of the 
Army, will necessarily form part of the work of the Unionist 
Party. Anything which can be done to widen the public 
interest in the Services will be useful, but to hunt for popularity 
at the expense of efficiency is disastrous, and the policy of 
making our standard of military preparation conform to the 
convenience of individuals must be eschewed. If any section 
of the populationis unable or unwilling to make the sacrifices 
necessary to qualify to serve with success in time of war, we 
must recognise the fact, and must either depend upon those 
who will undertake such services as part of a professional 
career, or must adopt compulsion. Make-believe will serve us 
very well in peace time, but not in war. It is most desirable 
to make the Army a truly national service, which at present it 
is not. The prizes of the Army, such as they are, are still the 
property of a class. It would be a gocd thing if the holders 
of commissions could be drawn from a wider fieldthan at present, 
not necessarily by increased promotions from the ranks—which 
is the least good way—but by passing boys through a properly 
graduated course of instruction, aided by scholarships, and at 
the same time by increasing the pay of the officer so as to make 
the profession a possible one for a poor man, 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION.—The whole question of 
immigration and emigration needs to be dealt with in a 
national spirit. At the present time the favour of the Adminis- 
tration is reserved for the diseased and undesirable alien when 
he reaches our shores. If a similar favour were exhibited 
towards men of British birth who are forced to leave this 
country, a great deal of heartburning would be avoided, and 
many who now leave the old land soured and disappointed 
might be made to feel that in passing from one part of the 
Empire to another they were merely moving from one part of 
their own country to another, and might carry with them the 
assurance that their prosperity in their new home would, after 
all, tend to increase the prosperity of those whom they had 
left behind in the old one. 

ADMINISTRATION v. LEGISLATION.—But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that it is by legislation only that the welfare 
of the country can be served. The disastrous belief that the value 
of a Government is to be measured by the number of new laws 
it places upon the Statute-books ought to be combated. For 
one law that really makes men wiser, or better, or happier, fifty 
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are passed which either add to the welter of confusion which 
befogs the layman and enriches the lawyer, or else fail to pro- 
duce any result whatever, But in the field of administration 
there is almost unlimited scope. British Governments, as a 
rule, regard science with mingled feelings of contempt and 
alarm—contempt for a thing which neither controls, nor seeks 
to control, votes, and alarm at a force which they do not 
pretend to understand. But the present day is the day of 
science, and every year the place of science in the world is 
growing. A Unionist Government would be well employed in 
giving recognition to this fact. 

It isa just reproach to this country that its people are divided 
into innumerable and sharply separated classes. The charge is 
true, but the way to mend matters is not by resorting to the 
Radical method of hounding one class on against another, or even 
by conferring privileges on a particular class by statute, The true 
way is to continue the good work of secondary and university 
education which has been already begun, but of which we have 
scarcely as yet seen the ripe fruit. The way to remove class 
distinctions is to ensure that men and women shall speak the 
same intellectual language, and in this case, as in all others, it 
is better to level up than to level down. Nor need the 
Unionist Party be afraid to apply its policy to the amusements 
of the people. The great caste in this country which for three 
centurics has been warring against decent and reasonable 
amusements, which began, as we are told, by denouncing 
bear-baiting, not because it loved the bear, but because it 
hated the man, is still powerful. It has not succeeded in 
putting down all forms of amusement, but it has done a great 
deal to destroy the more refined forms of enjoyment and 
reduce us to the somewhat brutal sports which so many of 
our countrymen find a delight in contemplating. The theatre, 
music, and all recreations which lead men and women to 
meet in reasonable social intercourse deserve encouragement. 

CONCLUSION.—-But the enumeration might be continued 
almost indefinitely, Far more important than any particular 
measure or act of administration are the aim and tendency of 
all legislation and all administration. It has been the object 
of the present article to show that there is ample work for 
the Unionist Party to do, but that above all and before all it 
must put before it a high and clear national ideal, towards 
which all its energies must tend in these days of trial, and in 
accordance with which it must work whenever it is again 
entrusted with the destinies of the nation. 


H. O, ARNOLD-FORSTER, 


THE REAL ENEMIES OF THE 
TSARDOM 


VACILLATION is the deadly bacillus that infects the life-blood 
of latter-day Russia, paralysing its centres of enterprise as 
curara numbs the nerve-ends of the human muscles. And 
having resisted all remedies hitherto tried it may well seem 
incurable. Motives of the most powerful kind, duty of the 
most sacred character, ideals capable of firing the soul of the 
dullest mortal, have proved unavailing to remove the curse or 
thwart its baneful influence. And now the nation lies helpless, 
at times almost hopeless, No way back to health and strength 
is yet visible, The vague talk one hears about a third Duma 
or a fourth, about the framing of a new electoral law, or the 
galvanisation of an old one, about a more parliamentary cabinet 
or a firmer administration is but wasted breath. None of these 
things by itself can profit aught. Whether you put a Chinese 
chopstick or a Smith and Wesson revolver into the hand of the 
man numbed by the venom of curara is immaterial. He can 
make no use of either. But if the poison of indecision were 
once definitely thrown off, if a real man of strong will came 
forward, he would, by sheer dint of his personality, solve the 
most burning questions without even discussing them. All 
that Russia wants to-day is a man; to-morrow even a god may 
be unable to save her. 

No ethical blame attaches to this deplorable infirmity of 
purpose. It is a misfortune for which not merely an individual 
or a family, but a whole nation must suffer unspeakably as in 
virtue of some inscrutable decree of ruthless Fate. For the 
old order of things is passing away, and one of the links in the 
casual chain of events by which it is being annihilated is the 
will-paralysis of its champions, And it is painfully manifest. 
What they say, they unsay ; what they do, they undo; they 
praise to-day what they will blame to-morrow ; they take pride 
in their readiness to die at their posts instead of heading their 
adherents and scattering the enemies of the nation, There is 
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none among them who can come forward and grapple breast 
to breast with the Titanic foe, none who can play Hercules to 
the Typhon of anarchy, or even David to the Goliath of terror. 
Their chiefs have in them none of the stuff of which heroes or 
even leaders of men are made; they are shiftless, faithless, 
pithless, spinning round and round and wafted onwards by 
the waters of a flood which for them will never again subside. 

Eighteen months ago Russia had two courses open to her 
and was called upon to choose between them: either the 
establishment of firm, enlightened government of a progressive 
kind ; or a uniform loosening of the reins—the substitution of 
the democracy for the autocracy. Now, under the leadership 
of a human reality, a self-respecting nation would have chosen 
continuity with the past, and a gradual development of liberal 
institutions, But Muscovy made no definite choice; she reeled 
helplessly now to this side, now to that ; one day frightening 
the friends of order, another day encouraging the lovers of 
chaos. And at present the monarch—aye, and the monarchy 
itself—lie at hand-grips with the hundred-headed monster of 
revolution and only a Cassandra can foreshadow the upshot. 

The future historian will find it hard to realise the morbid 
degree of indecision that frustrated all useful action in Russia 
during one of the most momentous crises in her history. It 
was as unparalleled as the crisis itself. For an ordinary will 
or an average intellect would have sufficed to save the nation 
from the colossal blunders—labelled laws, edicts, or manifestoes 
—which intensified the evils brought on by centuries of misrule. 
Nay, sheer inaction would have been enough, But even this 
resource was beyond the nation’s reach. Politicians who were 
empire-destroyers, seemingly possessed by the demon of activity 
and endcwed with the fatal gift of turning order to chaos, ran 
amuck among the people. And the guardians of the nation 
made smooth their ways, Terrorists had the courage of their 
vices, and the rulers of the Empire applauded their civic virtue. 

Three grotesque instances may help the future historian to 
understand a disease the more benign forms of which are not 
unknown to history. The reader would do well, however, to 
bear in mind the origin of the deadlock in Russian affairs 
to-day. It may be roughly and summarily described as a 
conflict between the cause of strong monarchy and that of 
parliamentary democracy, between the old régime, which is not 
really dead, and the new, which is not really living. For the 
Tsar is still an autocrat zz josse ; the State is already a con- 
stitution zz esse, while the Duma is rejected by both as the 
child of neither—a mere changeling. 
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That the Tsar’s power is for the moment limited cannot be 
denied. The circumstance that the barriers beyond which 
it may no lenger be wielded were raised by his own hands, 
leaves the cardinal fact unchanged. At present in all important 
State affairs the nation has the right to make its voice heard, 
and in most matters it may even hinder the advice of the Tsar’s 
advisers from being followed. No law may be permanently 
entered in the Statute Book that has not been previously 
agreed to by the Duma, Now, this general limitation of the 
monarch’s prerogatives may be a blessing or a curse; it may 
be harmful to-day and become beneficial to-morrow. But 
whatever its consequences the manner in which it came about 
was at once irrational and characteristic, 

Nor is that all. In at least one important respect the power 
of the Crown is limited vexatiously and to the detriment of the 
naticn at large—in the matter of the electoral law. Thus 
the monarch may, in the absence of the Duma, issue “ tem- 
porary ” statutes calculated to change radically and permanently 
institutions of ancient date. He may order the land of the 
nobility to be expropriated, and the Jews to be enfranchised. 
But without the consent of the Duma he may not even modify 
electoral regulaticns which are universally admitted to be 
unfair and pernicious, and even after the Duma has shown itself 
incapable of work, he may not alter the franchise so as to get 
a better class of deputies, 

At first sight it might seem as if some enemy of the monarchy 
had conirived thus to enmesh the Crown in a network of pro- 
hibitive ordinances and dimits lustre. But investigation elicits 
the astounding fact that the wings of the imperial eagle weie 
on both cccasions clipped by the friends, not the enemies, cf 
absolutism, It was the champions of the old régime, the sup- 
porters of the autocracy, who curtailed their monarch’s power. 
But to their credit it should be said that the object which they 
had in view was diametrically opposed to that which they 
actually attained. Like Pelias’ daughters, they believed they 
were proceeding to regenerate the beloved father and chief 
whom they were ruining irremediably. 

It happened in this way: When the strikes and troubles 
which finally culminated in the October Constitution were at 
their height, several officials and dignitaries representing various 
schools of political thought were consulted by the Tsar. Most 
of them, moved by considerations which had nothing in com- 
mon with personal interests, advised him to uphold the 
autocracy. But they would have it purified and enlightened. 
Consequently, they pleaded for legality in lieu of administrative 
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caprice, for the sifting of bureaucrats, the weeding out of un- 
desirables, the spread of education, the relaxation of the Press 
laws, a more equitable distribution of land, and a series of 
other reforms which they deemed indispensable and adequate 
to keep the old machinery going. And this advice was naturally 
palatable to the Crown. For the Emperor doubted whether 
the nation, or that section of it which usually comes into con- 
sideration in such cases, was ripe for the heavy responsibilities 
with which the friends of Constitutionalism would fain have 
saddled it. Being in a small minority at the time, his misgivings 
were scoffed at and his motives decried, but since then the 
action and inaction of two successive legislatures have made 
many converts to his way of thinking. 

Progressive Liberalism had but few spokesmen at Court 
just then, and foremost among the few was Count Witte, still 
flushed with his diplomatic triumph. He advised the Tsar to 
listen to the voice which seemed to be that of the nation, 
and to test the feasibility of its proposals by a practical ex- 
periment. A “most humble report” in writing which he 
presented to the Tsar embodied his view of the condition of 
Russia as he apprehended it, and contained his list of the 
measures by which it might be bettered. To the ruler, beset 
by doubts and difficulties, decision was truly difficult ; and it 
was rendered more so by the utter lack of enterprise on the 
side of the Conservatives. Like sign-posts they merely pointed 
towards the destination, but remained always where they were. 
Finally, the Emperor adopted the course suggested by Count 
Witte, and resoived to publish that statesman’s “ most humble 
report.” 

That was a reasonable, and might have been an advantageous, 
line to take. It bound the Tsar to nothing fixed, for the 
report was but the handiwork of a private individual, and the 
programme was only a suggestion. The Conservatives, how- 
ever, the goodness of whose intentions outran the clearness of 
their understanding and the energy of their will, strongly dis- 
suaded his Majesty from carrying out his purpose. They 
argued that if the proposed experiment succeeded, and Con- 
stitutionalism were engrafted on the nation, the new and 
prosperous era would be indissolubly bound up with the name 
of Count Witte. He would be the prophet of the millennium 
and the father of his country. And that would indeed be a 
dire misfortune. Moreover, as the new State fabric would be 
erected at the cost of sacrifices made by the autocrat, it was 
only meet that the monarch’s name should be interwoven with 
the happy results. And the proper way to do this would be 
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for the Tsar to issue a manifesto solemnly bestowing on his 
people the reforms in principle, and pledging his imperial word 
to have them embodied in institutions. In this way the 
minister’s inordinate ambition would be effectively frustrated. 

Now there was a flaw in that argument, For the zealous 
mentors failed to see that “the most humble report” was but 
an essay, and that it ought to be nothing more for the time 
being. They did not realise that an imperial manifesto would 
change an experiment into law, and that in lieu of ascertaining 
the people’s capacities for representative government by a series 
of tests, and adjusting the reforms to these, the Crown would 
be parting perhaps for ever with its traditional rights to poli- 
ticians who would only abuse them, Count Witte’s plan would 
be obligatory upon the nation only, leaving the Tsar free to have 

ecourse to firm government again should the weal of the com- 

munity require it ; whereas the Conservative scheme tied down 
the Emperor, and left the nation free to agitate for a democratic 
or a proletarian republic. And yet, oddly enough, it was the 
former suggestion that was flouted by the friends of the 
monarchy, who insisted on the publication of an imperial 
manifesto. And they had their way. The Premier had his 
only when it was proposed that the Tsar should swear fidelity 
to the constitution. 

In this light-hearted way, a terrible blow was dealt at the 
monarchy by its well-meaning but simple-minded friends, 
among whom was General Trepoff. For the Tsar’s prerogatives 
were figuratively laid at the feet of demagogues who offered 
nothing in return, scarcely even deigned to glance at the 
gifts. 

That imperial manifesto of October 30 is the original 
sin of the Conservative party, and a contributory cause of the 
armed insurrection, of the particular and general strikes, of 
the establishment of local republics, of the mutinies in the army 
and navy, and of most of the national miseries in which the 
nation has since been helplessly floundering, as in some Ser- 
bonian bog from which there are no visible means of rescue, 
Had there been no manifesto issued, there would have been no 
demoralising transformation scene, and perhaps none of the 
excesses to which it gave rise. Neither would there have been 
even the shadow of an obligation to govern in accordance with 
the new system one day longer than the experiment proved 
helpful. The nation would have been upon its good behaviour. 
Postal, telegraph, and railway strikes, mutinies, and insurrections 
would have entailed and warranted a return to the old methods ; 
the Tsar would have remained the ruler of his people the hands 
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of his advisers would not have been tied, and the nation would 
now perhaps be jogging quietly on its way towards sound con- 
stitutional government. 

Russia, therefore, might have been governed autocratically 
on progressive lines for another twenty years had the guardians 
of the monarchy been abie and willing to discharge their duty. 
For under wise rulers a democratic constitution would have 
been obviously premature, and parliamentary government an 
anachronism, inasmuch as the people was ignorant, superstitious, 
devoid alike of political ideals and ethical training. Manifestly 
it was the duty of an enlightened government to educate the 
masses, to prepare them for self-government, and not to kill 
the famishing nation by offering it a plentiful meal after an 
emaciating fast. 

But against Fate it is in vain to struggle. For the very 
weapons employed to withstand it turn mysteriously into 
instruments with which it realises its decrees. Thus in Russia, 
no matter who it is that advises the Crown, the outcome of the 
advice is almost always a line of action which redounds to the 
advantage of the democracy. Whether the Government 
shrinks from a reform altogether, holds it back for a time, or 
introduces it without delay, the consequence is equally sinister 
to the monarchy. The hands of the rulers, like those of Midas, 
blight everything they touch. Whether ministers turn to the 
right or to the left they cause the nation to sink deeper in the 
bog of troubles. In a word, there would seem to be some 
withering curse hanging over the monarchical cause that was 
once almost worshipped in Muscovy, 

That, then, is one of three instances of the unwittingly 
suicidal policy of the candidates who keep watch and ward over 
the monarchy. The second example illustrates the origin of 
the franchise, One of the most irksome difficulties with which 
the Government has had to cope since the dissolution of the 
first Duma is the question of the electoral law. For the statute 
now in force was twice tried, with results that drove the Tsar’s 
advisers to despair. In each case deputies were returned, most 
of whom it seemed sinful to take from their plough, their lathe, 
or their desk. Many of them lacked the will, and most of 
them the capacily, to address themselves to the arduous task 
set them by the nation. They are uneducated and untrained 
not only to think politically but to think at all on subjects 
beyond the narrow horizon of their daily lives. The words 
which must strike their ears most frequently in every debate 
evoke no ideas in their minds. But, on the other hand, they 
feel strongly, and their feeling is decidedly hostile to the régime 
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which it would be a delight to them to upset. And at first their 
leaders imagined that a loud outcry in the Duma would suffice 
to achieve the feat. Experience soon taught them better. Then 
they felt sure that the dissolution of the Chamber would cause 
the population to take arms in defence of its representatives 
and make short work of the effete monarchy. And when events 
showed that this belief also was a delusion, they slowly recog- 
nised that unless the country were systematically converted to 
revolutionary ideas, there would be neither political nor social 
upheaval. And they have accordingly set themselves to revo- 
lutionise the nation in lieu of legislating for it, 

Now for men of this type the Government have no use; 
yet none other can be obtained under the present electoral 
arrangements. To get together a body of representatives 
capable of tranquillising the restless population, of framing 
helpful laws and of leading the nation slowly forward on safe 
paths, it would be necessary among other measures to change 
the franchise. And that the Government is forbidden to do. 
For the electoral law is part of the so-called ‘“ fundamental 
laws,” which may not be repealed or modified. Nay, it is 
illegal even to raise the question of repeal or modification. 

This electoral law is a piece of badly-made marquetry, the 
bits of which do not match. It was begun at a time when the 
Duma was to be a consultative, not a legislative body. But 
soon afterwards the Tsar promulgated his October manifesto, 
investing the coming Parliament with legislative powers, and 
Count Witte was deputed to enlarge the franchise. Now the 
assumption underlying the original law and its amplification 
was this, that the peasants might be relied upon to stand by 
the Tsar, and that there could not therefore he too many of 
them in the new Duma, The mooshiks were the obedient 
children of their beloved “little father.” This opinion was 
general, probable, and false. As a matter of fact, among the 
intelligent classes—including the Radicals—nobody really 
understood the peasant. As soon, then, as this common belief 
proved erroneous, it seemed natural that the franchise should 
be modified. But the means of accomplishing it had mean- 
while been taken away from the Tsar’s councillors. By 
whom? By the Tsar’s councillors themselves. Could the 
finger of Fate be more visible, or the writing on the wall more 
legible? Mene Tekel Upharsin. 

Even Ministers were appalled at the discovery—for to them, 
too, it was a revelation—that the imperial manifesto of 
March 5 had declared the electoral law immutable. Nobody 
seems to have read that manifesto carefully through, except 
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the framers and their chairman, Count Solsky, and they were 
specially charged by his Majesty with the wording of this 
document and the drafting of the fundamental laws. The 
Cabinet Ministers and their head, Count Witte, had, of course, 
access to the sittings, at which the manifesto was discussed. 
Consequently, if they possessed the leisure they might even 
take part in the debates, but the real work was left to Count 
Solsky and his colleagues.* And when it was brought to a 
close, every minister taking it for granted that the result was 
satisfactory, affixed his signature.f Later on this generous 
assumption was seen to be incorrect. A minister casually 
made this discovery: when looking through a rough draft of 
the fundamental laws he came upon the clause which deprives 
the monarch of the power of altering the electoral law. He 
at once ordered it to be struck out. But he soon Jearned to 
his dismay that the clause in question was taken almost word 
for word from the manifesto of March 5, and therefore could 
not be altered. 

Here again, then, the cause of monarchism received a 
stunning blow from its own sincere, but simple-minded friends, 
who fancied that they were belabouring its foes. And owing 
to their almost guileless simplicity, the Government, having 
dissolved the first Duma as unruly and unreasonable, was 
powerless to get together a more businesslike body of deputies 
because the electoral statute had been thus incorporated 
among the laws of the Medes and Persians. The present 
Premier, M. Stolypin, who is a scrupulously honest man, wou'd 
not hear of its repeal. The Imperial pledge, he said, had 
raised it into the sphere of things sacred and inviolable. In 
this view many are unable to concur. He found himself 
therefore reduced to the pettifogging expedient of having some 
sections of the electoral law explained away by the Senate. 
Thus instead of one unmistakable coup d'état, that might per- 
haps have attained the end in view, the Government had re- 
course to several little ones that attained nothing at all, so 
that to-day the problem still presses for a solution, which will 
probably come too late, 

Those are two illustrations of the way in which Russian 

* Among these may be mentioned the President of the Council of the 
Empire, Frisch; the ex- Minister of Justice, Count Pahlen ; the present Minister 
of Finances, Kokofftseff; ex-Marine Minister, Chikhachoff; and Prince 
Alexander Ovolensky; MM. Golubeff, Taneyeff, Polovtseff, Richter, and 
Baron Budberg. 

+ It should, however, be borne in mind that the primary aim of the mani- 


festo was to define the powers of the two Jegislative Chambers, not to deal 
with the fundamental laws. 
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monarchists defend the “sacred cause.” The third and last 
which I shall offer is different and much more striking. For 
it shows how, eluding the vigilance of their own watchmen, 
they opened the gates of the citadel to the enemy’s staff, 
showed them the plan of defence, and asked them in all 
seriousness what modifications it ought to undergo! The 
friends and advisers of the Crown consulting the Radicals, 
whom the Crown looks upon as revolutionary, asked them how 
much of the imperial prerogatives ought to be whittled away. 
And the Radicals eagerly replied. A few of their recom- 
mendations were accepted, and they themselves were thought 
of as Cabinet Ministers, although their avowed aim is to change 
the ruler of the State into a mere figure-head. Politically, 
this may be a desirzble consummation, the one thing necessary, 
but the way it came about—viewed from the angle of vision of 
the fitness of things—constitutes one of Fate’s bitterest ironies, 
one of those grotesque incongruities which seem impossible in 
real life, 

The story of the fundamental laws is briefly this: It was 
foreseen that the people’s representatives in the Duma might 
be so recalcitrant that the Government would have to dismiss 
them to their homes. And in order to keep the administra- 
tive machine going until a new parliament assembled, it would 
be necessary to provide the fuel, the lubricants and other 
requisites, A number of statutes, moving all these necessaries 
out of the reach of an angry Duma were accordingly put to- 
gether by General Trepoff and M. Kharitonoff, shown to the 
Tsar and handed over by him to Count Solsky. In the work- 
shop of the Count and his colleagues, the project was then 
knocked into shape and returned to the monarch, ready one 
might think, for promulgation. But the Emperor, cautious 
and correct in these matters, referred the little code to the 
Council of Ministers, who scrutinised each paragraph with a keen 
eye to the retention of the prerogatives of the monarch and 
the powers of his Government. And when all this was over 
and done and every statute formulated with what Russians 
term precision, a plenary sitting of the members was held, 
the Tsar himself presiding, At this council all doubtful points 
having been mooted and settled the entire code was approved 
definitely and unanimously. 

But at this conjuncture Count Witte’s Cabinet was succeeded 
by M. Gorymykin’s administration, and when at last the nolz 
nos tangere laws came out, they were found to have undergone 
several important changes. Wherever they were altered, the 
new version was seen to have whittled away some prerogative 
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of the Emperor or to have narrowed down the competency of 
his Government. An enemy, one might surmise, had gained 
an entrance to the citadel and weakened its defences. 

To the question, who had tampered thus audaciously with 
the fundamental laws of the Russian empire, the answer is 
undoubtedly startling. Partly fanatical monarchists and partly 
a number of oppositional leaders, members of parties which 
regarded the monarchical institution as one of the unpleasant 
data that must be reckoned with and endured until such time 
as Russia is rid of them. Now these democrats are all 
estimable men: several of them had suffered for their political 
convictions in prisons and in exile. It is a feather in their political 
caps that they should have managed in a perfectly honourable 
manner to obtain access to the Emperor’s legislative coat of mail, 
so to say, to pick holes in it, and then to get thanked for their 
pains, and become candidates for posts in his Government, while 
against his Majesty’s loyal servants in the Cabinet a veritable 
hue and cry was being raised. The humour of the situation 
was Pantagruelian in its grimness, When the wolf in the fable 
applied for the post of shepherd and asked for but nominal 
wages, the parish declined his services, but here in real life the 
guardians of the Empire and friends of the Emperor actually 
consulted the sappers and miners of the autocracy, entreating 
them to go through the defences and suggest “desirable ” 
changes that would be helpful from the enemy’s point of view. 
While his Majesty’s ministers were hard at work formulating 
laws which would ‘enable the Emperor to keep the ship 
of State afloat whatever might happen to the Duma, a 
council of his Majesty’s adversaries was at work frustrating 
those endeavours. And they were doing this at the express 
request of the friends of his Majesty who were no less zealous, 
no less devoted than the ministers ! 

A strenuous effort is needed by the foreigner to realise the 
significance of these apparently simple facts. It is indispens- 
able that he should have a more or less adequate idea of the 
dramatis persone and their several aims and strivings. Many 
people can do this only by conjuring up a mental picture of 
Pio Nonos’ principal cardinals laying the draft decree of papal 
infallibility before the leading members of the Grand Orient 
Lodge of Freemasons for revision and correction. For between 
the imperial Russian Court and the leaders of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party there is as little love lost as between the 
French Grand Orient and the Roman College of Cardinals. 
And Russians feel consciously and semi-consciously that it is 
the Constitutional Democratic Party and not the revolutionary 
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group which will one day strike a deadly blow at the 
monarchical principle in Russia. 

Now at that time between Monarchists and Democrats a 
due! to the death was already impending. Indeed, these laws 
were but part of the preparations for it, and a veil of Russian 
secrecy was consequently drawn over them. They constituted 
the plan of campaign to be followed in the bitter struggle. 
And it was this document which the general staff of the 
Monarchists secretly communicated to the mortal enemies of 
their cause. In this case, however, secrecy was in truth 
religiously observed. For not a member of his Majesty’s 
Cabinet had an inkling of what was going on or even suspected 
that anything was or could be going on to the detriment of 
the Crown or the country. It is certain that none but the 
best intentions were harboured by the zealous courtiers who 
were directing the secret operations, and it is only fair to 
assume that equally good intentions animate the same court 
party which plays the same part under the same or similar 
conditions to-day. 

The usual intermediary between the democracy and the 
autocracy, General Trepoff, was a man endowed with such a 
simple, fitfully working cerebral mechanism that presumably 
Vaucanson, had he lived, might have succeeded in manu- 
facturing it. Seldom capable of seizing even the main points 
of a complex conception, his mind generally distorted it 
beyond recognition. The choice of effective means and their 
proper adjustment to an end were tasks which he seemed 
constitutionally incapable of discharging. Some of his 
deliberate deeds were therefore Hibernian bulls in action, 
others looked like symptoms of mental derangement. Devoted 
to monarchism and the Tsar, with all the loyalty of a Scottish 
highlander, he was capable of ruining the cause he worshipped 
by employing powerful solvents instead of specific remedies. 
Thus several official measures were universally ascribed to 
enemies of the State because no reasoning person would 
believe that they had emanated from the friends, still less from 
the paid servants of the Government, until they were traced 
to General Trepoff. Coming from him all things seemed 
possible, seeing that he was the enemy and the friend of the 
State combined, Another of the intermediaries between the 
Government and the Opposition was Baron Budberg, of whom, 
as he still occupies the responsible post of Chancellor of 
petitions addressed to the Emperor, nothing need be said 
except that he, too, is a faithful bureaucrat who serves his 
imperial master zealously and according to his lights. There 
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were Other links in the chain that connected the Government 
with the Opposition, but it is needless to specify them here. 

Members of the Oppositional Council of the nation who 
revised and amended the fundamental laws of the Russian 
Empire were, it is affirmed, MM. Hessen, Miliukoff, Golovin, 
Muromtseff, Maxim Kovaleffsky, Vladimir Kovaleffsky, Lazar- 
effsky. After due deliberation these gentlemen condemned 
the fundamental laws of the Government. They came to 
the conclusion that this code— 


produces a most melancholy impression. Under a show of upholding the 
prerogatives of the Supreme Power, the framers of the scheme have striven to 
perpetuate the present irresponsibility and arbitrary conduct of Ministers. 
. . » Just as before, all responsibility before God, history, and the nation rests 
upon his Majesty the Emperor, whereas his Ministers are not answerable for 
the course of policy, for the general trend of their activity, nor for irregularities 
in the procedure of their departments. In virtue of the fundamental laws the 
Emperor is called upon to guard the privileges of the higher bureaucracy. .. . 
Ifthis project were to receive the force of law, distrust of authority and a feeling 
of disbelief in its promises would become more and more intense. But it would 
be sadder than all else if this distrust were to extend to the Supreme Power, 
to whose graciousness the nation is indebted for the promulgation of the 
great principles of its future organisation.* 


Thus even the Opposition leaders seemed to cherish a certain 
tender concern for the prestige of the Tsar. Magnanimity is 
always refreshing. 

There is no harm in selling dynamite when dynamite is 
legitimately asked and paid for. But it would hardly be fair 
to hand dynamite to the purchasers of gunpowder. In like 
manner there could be no harm in the Emperor’s trusted 
advisers criticising the fundamental laws and amending 
them. It might even be their duty as loyal subjects and 
servants to do so. But secretly to ascertain the enemy’s 
wishes and dexterously to embody some of these in the State 
plan of campaign to be adopted against that enemy was a 
procedure which was scarcely fair to the monarch or his cause. 
That they reconciled this feat with their duty, may be assumed, 
for they are all honourable men; but it would be a treat for 
psychologists to learn by what kind of argument or autosug- 
gestion they effected the reconciliation. The primary aim of 
this committee of foes in counc:l was to render the Emperor 
‘(the embodiment of the idea of the unity and grandeur of the 
Empire, of justice and prosperity in his territory.” What a 
splendid triumph this would be for the clever courtiers! For 
they were using members of the Opposition as their instruments 
in scoring it. 

* This passage is taken from the Report of the Committee. 
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Doubtless it was by way of maintaining the prestige of the 
Tsars that in the clause describing the Emperor’s person as 
“sacred and inviolable” the adversaries thought well to add 
“and irresponsible.” An irresponsible monarch is then the 
best embodiment of the idea of the grandeur of the Empire! 
These two words, had they been inserted, would have sufficed 
to turn the autocracy into a republic, How long there would 
have been a crowned figure-head in the State after that, it is 
not difficult to guess. Doubtless it would have been genial to 
bring about such a vast change bloodlessly if a republic in 
everything but the name be indeed the better form of govern- 
ment for Russia. And it may well be. But as the courtiers 
thought differently, or anticipated that their imperial master 
would demur to the proposed improvement, they struck out 
the two fateful words. 

An irresponsible monarch implies very responsible ministers. 
For it is they who govern while he merely reigns. Therefore 
the committee imposed awful responsibility, or one might say, 
bestowed truly imperial rights upon the future ministers of 
the Tsar. And this is how they put the matter: 

In order to obviate the contingency of a dangerous opposition between the 
Government’s policy on the one hand, and the people’s needs, as expressed 
by the bulk of the chosen Deputies, on the other, the Council of the Empire 
and the State Duma must needs have the right of submitting for his Majesty’s 
consideration not merely those acts of his Ministers which of themselves con- 
stitute an infraction of the laws, but also such as are deemed to be harmful to 
the State and dangerous to its future. This will enable his Majesty the 
Emperor, after freely weighing the arguments and facts, to adopt timely 
measures for warding off the peril. Clauses 65 and 65a correspond to this 
assumption. 

Now the first of these clauses, as it originally stood, authorised 
members of both legislative chambers to question ministers 
and directors of departments respecting those acts of their 
subordinates and their own which might seem irregular. That 
was all, But the foes in the council supplemented it thus : 

Ministers and directors are bound, within the space of one week after the 

question, either to remove the irregularity by suitable measures or personally 
to explain why they deem it impossible to adopt such measures. If their 
explanations appear inadequate to the Duma or Council, or if they decline to 
give explanations when asked, the Council of the Empire and the State Duma 
shall make representations on the subject to his Majesty. 
That is the addition to the clause proposed by the secret 
council, They followed it up with a wholly new paragraph 
authorising either Chamber to petition the Tsar to allow them 
to make alterations in the fundamental laws, Neither change, 
however, was accepted, 

VOL, XLIx 
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Congruously with their political principles, the leaders of the 
Opposition sought to make the members of the Chambers the 
sole arbiters of the fate of the ministers. For that purpose 
they strongly recommended that the Emperor should be asked 
to waive once for all his prerogative of tempering justice with 
mercy in favour of the Premier or any minister or general 
manager who might be impeached by the people’s spokesman.* 
Further, he’ must forego the right to choose his own ministers, 
leaving the selection tothe Premier. Thus the Tsar is uniformly 
treated as an irresponsible person who may but rehearse parts 
written for him in advance and must forego all “asides.” As 
the fundamental code, however, authorised him to issue tem- 
porary laws when there is no Duma sitting, the Oppositional 
mentors sought to counteract this poison by an antidote: the 
Emperor was to submit the rough draft of all his ukases toa 
department of the Council of the Empire,t which should take 
care that they harmonised with the law of the land. The irre- 
sponsible monarch was never to be left without his parliamentary 
keeper. 

And hand in hand with this austere denudation of the king- 
ship went the apotheosis of the lawgiver. Thus it was proposed 
that all taxes, duties and dues shall first be submitted to the 
two Houses of Parliament, and that it shall be illegal to levy 
any which have not been approved by the nation’s repre- 
sentatives. In the same way the need of a loan, and the 
conditions under which it may be concluded, must all be 
determined by the two Chambers, and even the amount of 
interest to be paid on the national debt should not be placed 
beyond question. 

Altogether, it must be admitted that the improvised opposi- 
tional Privy Council did its work thoroughly and well. Frankly 
and fairly it advocated efficacious means leading to the end 
which its members pursued. The Court party had asked its 
advice, and here it was pithily, clearly, and adequately embodied 
in the clauses of a law framed by jurisconsults, The imperial 
court people might take it or leave it. Against the conduct or 
the motives of the gentlemen who took part in these private 
councils there is absolutely nothing to be said. 

The courtiers are perhaps not quite so free from blame. Not 
only were they unhandsomely stealing a march on the ministers, 
but they were also contributing to lower the consideration due 
to the chief of the State, For by having recourse to his 
adversaries in a matter of such moment, and with such un- 
qualifiable secrecy, they implied that among all those public 


* In Section 20. + Sections 11 and 52. 
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functionaries, who having served him longest knew him best, 
he was utterly devoid of friends, The inference was plain and 
damning, 

But there was worse. The Emperor’s courtiers, who were 
thus compromising the Crown and undermining the monarchy, 
were confronted with two alternatives—they might accept or 
reject the revised version of the fundamental laws proposed by 
their “ friends the enemies.” In logic there was no third course, 
because all the additions, erasures and word-changes were 
inspired by a sole thought—the weakening of the monarchical 
and the strengthening of the democratic principle. Either the 
aim was approved, and then the alterations might be fitly in- 
corporated in the fundamental laws, or else it was rejected, 
and no use whatever could be made of them, That line of 
reasoning would, one might think, commend itself to the minds 
of intelligent courtiers. 

The ideal centre of the new laws, however, was abhorred 
by the court dignitaries. They held that the proposal to 
introduce Republican institutions in a semi-barbarous country 
would not bear discussion. But they did not frankly draw the 
practical consequences from this verdict. While turning in 
disgust from the end, they adopted several of the means leading 
to it, Thus they introduced some of the modifications pro- 
posed by the patriotic whittlers of imperial prerogatives into 
the fundamental laws, and deprived the Tsar of rights which 
his ministers had successfully vindicated and effectually safe- 
guarded. 

It sounds fabulous, fantastical, grotesque, but it is a sober 
fact that a number of patriotic democrats secretly assembled 
for the purpose of amending, in a liberal sense, the laws drawn 
up by the Tsar’s ministers in a conservative sense, did succeed 
in curtailing the monarch’s power, And in this they were 
aided and abetted by the Emperor’s own confidential advisers, 
Here are a few instances, 

The ministers laid it down that the Emperor may issue 
‘‘congruously with the law, ukases and orders necessary for 
the administration of the laws, for the maintenance of political 
and social security and order, and also for the furtherance 
of national prosperity.” The secret council composed of 
MM. Hessen, Miliukoff and their colleagues struck out the 
words ‘‘and orders necessary for the maintenance of political 
and social security and order, and also for the furtherance of 
national prosperity.” The result is noteworthy. 

Again, one of the paragraphs in the ministerial project 
defined the right of the Emperor to organise and reorganise 
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any ministry or department, to merge two in one, for example, 
or create new ones, always provided that the cost of the 
change did not exceed the sum allotted to that department in 
the budget. Another paragraph consecrated his prerogatives to 
publish ukases respecting the raising of State loans and the 
conditions under which these financial operations might be 
carried out. A third clause recognised his right to fix the 
salaries and pensions of those officials whose salaries and 
pensions are not defined by law. Now these three paragraphs, 
after having been accepted by the ministers assembled in 
council, the Tsar presiding, have been excluded from the 
finally authorised version of the fundamental laws, but by 
whose advice I am not prepared to say. 

There exists in Russia a network of educational, commercial, 
and beneficent establishments for girls, for the sick and poor, 
for the old, for foundlings and other needy or helpless classes. 
They are known as the institutions of the Empress Marie* and 
are all kept going on a revenue of about {£500,000 a year, over 
half of which comes from the Government, and the remainder 
belongs to the administration. A clause in the ministerial 
project withdrew these establishments and their revenue from 
the purview of the legislative chamber. Later on it was 
erased, at whose suggestion, I cannot say. It was curious 
however to note, that during the budget debate the ex-minister 
Kutler—now a leader of the opposition—criticised the Finance 
Minister severely for not including the establishments of the 
Empress Marie in the estimates. 

Those are the three examples illustrative of the way in 
which the champions of Russian monarchism have tried to 
uphold the “sacred cause.” A stranger who should learn 
these results without hearing how or by whom they had been 
realised, reasonably ascribes them to fanatical republicans, 
Monarchists too, however, of a certain Laodicean school 
might possibly acknowledge the handiwork as theirs, but only 
if the goal of their policy were a democratic régime like that 
of Belgium or England. And the action of General Trepoff 
and his illustrious collaborators did for a time point in that 
direction, Indeed it finally attempted and almost contrived 
to place in power the Constitutional Democrats who tolerate 
kingship only until something better can be smoothly sub- 
stituted for it. The effort was almost successful ; the Crown 
was on the point of yielding, although its own fate would have 

* About thirty institutes for the education of girls, thirty grammar schools, 


an orphan asylum, two foundlings’ houses with 60,000 nurslings, and seventy 
hospitals and almshcuses, 
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been sealed by surrender. It resembled the bird that flutters 
and flies towards the basilisk’s maw. Ifthe democratic party 
had seized the reins of power there would then have been no 
maladjustment of means to ends on the part of the courtiers, 
Their secret councils with the whittlers of regal prerogatives 
would have been justified. But if that party is to be kept out 
of power at all hazards, the cause of monarchism should 
speedily be entrusted to guardians different from those who 
so nearly surrendered it to the enemy. For again to-day the 
bird is fluttering and flying towards the basilisk. If the 
monarchical principle is to be preserved it must be defended, 
and defended stoutly. If the democratic principle is to be 
accepted, M, Stolypin is the man to do it, and the sooner he 
proclaims the fact the better. 

The present wire-pullers of monarchism are individuals whom 
one cannot distinguish, and who cannot distinguish themselves 
otherwise than they have done, They are the mercenaries of 
Fate. The monarchist army, therefore, is afraid to sacrifice 
much for a cause which to-morrow may be abandoned by its 
chiefs in a secret but well-meaning palaver with the enemy, 
What was done once may be done again. Any day an accom- 
plished fact may be sprung upon the nation. The monarchist 
party can therefore place but scant reliance on its leaders, who 
behave as if they had already lost faith in the cause. It feels 
that never before have the heads of a régime maintained their 
authority and position at such a small cost of sacrifice and 
endeavour. What enterprise—nay, what staying power—can 
be expected of a party like this, whose leaders are Simple 
Simons, and whose adherents have lost the ardour of noble 
enthusiasm and the patience of unquenched hope? 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


THE FAILURE OF LIBERALISM 


WITHIN eighteen months the present Liberal Government has 
somehow lost its popularity, and, while Liberalism retains its hold 
on constituencies trained and organised, for a generation and 
longer, to vote the Liberal ticket, few of the seats won from 
Conservatives at the last General Election could now be 
counted on to return a Liberal. No one in touch with politics 
in the rural districts doubts this, and though, obviously, the 
failure of Liberalism is not a theme for Liberal platforms, it is 
not disputed in ordinary conversation. Sir Edmund Verney, 
hon. secretary of the North Bucks Liberal Association, has 
stated in the Press the complete disappointment of Bucking- 
hamshire electors at the failure of the Government—two seats 
were won by the Liberals in this county at the General 
Election—Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Pedder testifies to a similar 
feeling in Wiltshire, and Brigg made it clear that in Lincoln- 
shire the dissatisfaction with the Government was a live force 
in politics, London has twice within six months reversed 
the Liberal vote it gave in January 1906. 

It is not only that the Government has done nothing to 
encourage a belief in Liberalism ; it is rather because there 
seems no likelihood of anything being done in the future that 
the failure of Liberalism is daily brought home to the electors. 
Granted that fifteen months is but a short time for the passing 
of useful Acts of Parliament, what hope does the Government 
hold out that the remaining years of the present Ministry will 
see any good legislation accomplished ? 

I, The very topics which were chiefly discussed on political 
platforms at the General Election, and gave Liberalism its 
opportunity, are now proving the undoing of Liberals. Take 
the five subjects whereon Liberal candidates waxed eloquent, 
and Liberalism seemed to the people so promising of justice 
and other good things: (1) Education ; (2) Chinese Labour ; 
(3) Free Trade; (4) The Land Question; (5) Old Age Pensions. 
The first three of these items loomed large in every election 
address, and were the theme of every election speech by the 
Liberals, while the Land Question and Old Age Pensions were 
rarely omitted from Liberal programmes. 
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(1) Elementary education remains where the late Conser- 
vative Government left it. The grievances of the Passive 
Resister have not been redressed, the Nonconformist is still 
debarred from headmastership in the schools he is rated to 
support, The question is not as to the justice of the Education 
Act of 1902, but it is whether the Liberal Government has 
fulfilled its passionate declarations to remove all religous tests 
from the public elementary schools. It cannot be maintained 
that the House of Lords is responsible for the non-removal of 
tests, for the Education Bill rejected by the Lords last session 
did not satisfy Nonconformist Liberals, and did not place all 
the public elementary schools under complete public control. 
The average Liberal, the average citizen, saw no settlement of 
the education difficulty in the Government’s Education Bill ; 
it was not the measure advocated by Liberal politicians at the 
General Election, and its rejection caused little disappointment. 
Liberalism, which™promised complete freedom in all publicly 
rated schools, has failed to redeem its promise. 

(2) It has become generally admitted that the Government 
cannot abolish Chinese labour in South Africa, and it is now 
understood that heavy financial loss in the Transvaal would 
have been the result of any hasty step in that direction. The 
case against the Government is not that it has left the Chinese 
coolie on the Rand, but that at the General Election it said 
Chinese labour should be abolished, knowing full well such 
abolition to be outside the range of practical politics. No hint 
was given on Liberal platforms that Chinese labour—which 
was described by Liberals as “slavery” and ‘ semi-slavery ”’— 
must continue, and electors who hated the introduction of the 
Chinese to the Rand, and believed the Liberals could and 
would repatriate, have woke up to the fact that in this matter 
of Chinese labour things have remained very much where 
they were under the late Government. 

Liberalism promised to get rid of the Chinese, and has 
found itself unable to keep its word. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the votes given to the Liberals as the enemies of 
Chinese “slavery” would have been given had Liberals 
declared they could not make an end of this “ slavery.” 

(3) The Liberal campaign against Protection and Tariff 
Reform took Free Trade for its motto. But Great Britain has 
never yet had Free Trade, and the import duties on numerous 
articles of food remain unrepealed. The Liberal cry, “No 
taxes on food,” has not moved the Liberal Government to take 
the taxes off the commonest articles of the breakfast table, On 
“dear sugar” Liberal candidates waxed particularly indignant, 
and won support by denunciation of the sugar tax, but no 
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promise is now held out that the sugar tax shall be abolished. 
The food of the people remains taxed, and Free Trade is as far 
off as ever. The Government may claim credit for not having 
enacted further import duties, but it is in no true sense a Free 
Trade Government. 

(4) The more Radical section of the Liberal Party at the 
General Election followed the lead of the Prime Minister in 
advocating a drastic reform of the land laws. A good many 
Liberals boldly advocated the nationalisation of the land, the 
bulk of the party stand committed to the taxation of land- 
values, “the land for the labourer” was a commonplace in 
Liberal speeches, 

In spite of the fact that a Cabinet Minister and at least 
twenty Liberal M.P.s are vice-presidents of the Land 
Nationalisation Society, there is little confidence to-day that this 
Government intends to deal in any radical manner with the land 
question. The Land Tenure Bill did something for the English 
farmer, the Scottish Bill may assist the farmer in Scotland, but 
in neither case does the labourer profit, and the dual ownership 
of land, which has proved disastrous in Ireland, is the basis of 
both measures. 

The denunciations of the landlord, who is usually a Tory, 
were taken at the General Election to mean that the rule of 
the landlord would be curtailed by a Liberal Government in 
favour of a more popular ownership of land ; but in office the 
Liberals drop these denunciations, and the movement towards 
land nationalisation and a serious tax on land-values gets no 
encouragement from the Ministerial Bench in the House of 
Commons. It is now pretty well understood that big land- 
owners on the Liberal side, like Lord Portsmouth, would resist 
very firmly any encroachment on the power of the landlord, 
and that any Government proposal of a radical character 
affecting land tenure would be followed by the secession of 
landowners from the party. The fear of a split in the ranks 
and the loss of men of wealth and influence stops legislation 
on the land question, and the labourer in rural parts, and the 
occupier in cities and urban districts, remains, as before, at the 
mercy of the landlords. 

(5) Old age pensions were not exactly in the Liberal pro- 
gramme eighteen months ago, but strong desire was expressed 
by most Liberals for a national system of pensions, and hope 
was held out generally by Liberal candidates that this desire 
would be consummated by a Liberal Government. Within 
the last year the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the President of the Local Government Board 
have all expressed their “‘sympathy” with old age pensions, 
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and the Chancellor of the Exchequer hints that something 
may be done next year,: but there are no grounds for 
belief that this sympathy will really ripen into activity. 
(What reason is there to suppose the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have more money at his disposal twelve months 
hence ?) Mere expressions of sympathy no longer console 
the broken-down labourer, driven to seek parish relief and 
disfranchisement. If the Government cannot grant old age 
pensions all the sympathetic talk on the subject by Liberal 
politicians merely increases the bitterness of disappointment. 

In these five matters, then, the five main planks of the 
Liberal platform at the General Election, Liberalism has 
failed to justify its creed, and this failure of Liberalism is being 
fast brought home to the people of Great Britain, 

Il. If the general failure to initiate Liberal legislation has 
alienated support from the Government, the personal failure of 
Ministers must also be taken into account. The Prime Minister, 
and possibly Mr. Lloyd George, alone of Cabinet Ministers 
stand better with the country and with Liberals than they did 
eighteen months ago. The Lord Chancellor’s refusal to redress 
the balance of parties on the county magistracies—a refusal 
that practically endorses the old Conservative notion that men 
of substance and position must be selected for the administra- 
tion of justice in rural parts—has caused widespread irritation. 
The very fact that Sir Robert Reid received the highest judicial 
position in the land as the reward for services to the Liberal 
Party makes the contention that ordinary men are not to be made 
magistrates because they are Liberals the more objectionable, 
Lord Elgin and Sir Edward Grey have made no departure 
from the traditions of Conservative foreign and colonial policy. 
Mr. John Morley has not only declined to look sympathetically 
on Indian aspirations ; he has rarely spoken in the House of 
Commons or taken part in its debates since accepting office. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone at the Home Office has turned away from 
the plaint of the Radical anti-vaccinator, and left the adminis- 
tration of the law concerning compulsory vaccination and the 
conscientious objector in the uncertain state in which he found 
it. Mr, Haldane’s Army scheme does not satisfy those who 
desire universal military training, and it is regarded with dislike 
or suspicion by trade unionists and the Labour Party ; while 
the dismissals from Woolwich Arsenal of workmen who have 
given the best years of their life to the service of the State have 
provoked indignant consternation in men of all parties. Mr. 
John Burns, whose appointment to the Local Government 
Board was hailed with approval by a large number of working 
people, has turned out to be a strong opponent of any relaxa- 
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tion of the poor law in a humane direction. His methods are 
the methods of the Charity Organisation Society, and he is less 
accessible and less willing to lend a kindly ear to social 
reformers than either Mr. Walter Long or Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Instead of placating the Labour Party, Mr. John Burns has 
widened the gulf between Liberals and Labour men. His 
niggardly distribution of the money set apart for the unem- 
ployed, his discouragement of labour colonies, and his readiness 
to emigrate all who are strong and capable have disappointed 
those who, standing outside party politics, are working to 
retain the best of England’s youth and manhood for work in 
England. Mr. Asquith’s Budget has done nothing to lighten 
the burden of the wage-earning class, or to alleviate the hard- 
ships of the struggling poor, The income-tax reduction will 
make life easier for the busy professional man of the middle 
class, but the «‘unearned” income of the widow will get no 
consideration, Liberal members of Parliament may be content 
(must indeed be content under the crack of the Party Whip) 
to restrain from hostile criticism of this second Liberal Budget, 
but outside the House of Commons generally it has been received 
with cold despair by electors who trusted the promise of a new 
era of social reform, 

While certain members in the Cabinet have increased their 
popularity in the House of Commons, Ministers on the whole 
are far less popular in the country than they were before 
taking office. 

III. The feeling of unreality about all the Government pro- 
poses paralyses Liberalism far and wide. There is no belief that 
the veto of the House of Lords will be seriously challenged by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Ministry. There is no ground 
for hope that when the present boom in trade expires (as it 
must expire in a year or two) the Government will be ready 
to alleviate the inevitable distress and unemployment. The 
talk about “devolution” for Ireland arouses no enthusiasm, 
The suggested temperance reforms must deal with workmen’s 
clubs, and the clubs, political and social alike, will resent 
bitterly any measure that threatens their liberties. The lengthy 
discussions on the reform of Parliamentary procedure are 
commonly regarded as sheer waste of public time, Finally, 
on the question of women’s suffrage the Government has 
exhibited a weakness and uncertainty that has cost it the loss 
of thousands of devoted supporters, Ministers admit their 
approval of women’s suffrage, an extension of the franchise 
is the natural business of a Liberal Parliament, and yet in the 
face of an agitation unparalleled in modern times the Prime 
Minister can give no assurance that women’s suffrage shall be 
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granted. There is no question here of appealing to the 
country on such an issue, for the leaders of the Conservative 
party are at one with the Liberal leaders in approving of the 
enfranchisement of women ; and when both political parties 
are in agreement, how can the country be consulted? Liberal 
women are now in active revolt against the present Govern- 
ment, and this revolt means the transfer of many votes at 
by-elections. 

IV. In 1892 the Liberal Ministry failed to satisfy the people, 
and petered out miserably at the end of three years. The excuse 
for its failure was the smallness of its majority. No such 
excuse holds good to-day. And yet, with an enormous majority 
at its back, the present Government is fast going into a decline 
that must bring a comparatively early death; for without the 
confidence of the people no Liberal Government can carry 
Radical legislation even if it desires to do so—the House of 
Lords stands in the way. 

I have mentioned some of the causes of the growing disfavour 
of the Government, but the real failure of the Government is 
the failure of Liberalism. Liberalism no longer has any working 
creed in politics. Its champions in some cases are Socialists, 
in other cases Whigs and Individualists, It has no common 
policy, because it has no common outlook. The ideals of the 
younger men in the present Government have been petrified 
by the chilling severity of the elderly Whig Ministers—whose 
purpose is to keep things as they are. In the face of a wide- 
spread and passionate desire for social justice and social reform, 
Liberalism—official Liberalism especially—can offer no remedy. 
To the demand for attention to the evils of industrial sweating, 
bad housing, overcrowding, and unemployment, Liberalism, 
voiced by the present democratic Government, has no word of 
hope. 

And so it has come about that the multitudes who voted the 
Liberals in months ago, in the expectation of a new era of 
progress, are now turning sorrowfully away—turning to the 
Labour Party with its Socialistic programme on the one hand, 
and to the Tory with his Tariff Reform proposals on the other. 
The social question must be answered, and people willrun the 
risk of Socialism or of Tariff Reform, since both Socialists and 
Tariff Reformers promise amelioration and are unmistakably in 
earnest, rather than maintain in power for any length of time 
a Government that seems powerless to recognise social prob- 
lems, let alone solve them. Liberalism has had its chance ; it 
has missed its opportunity, and the sands are running out, 
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ERNEST RENAN* 


SOME UNPUBLISHED NOTES 


ONE of the most poetical of the Brittany legends is that of the 
City of Ys, which in the far-back centuries is said to have 
sunk into the sea, The Brittany fishermen point still to the 
spot where the city is supposed to lie, and it is even said that 
on calm days the faint echo of its church bells can be heard. 

In Renan’s Souvenirs d Enfance et de Jeunesse he tells us that 
it often seems to him as though he had in the depths of his 
soul a City of Ys, that sometimes he liked to pause and listen 
to the trembling vibrations of the bells that persisted in ringing 
there, and that they were to him like voices from another world. 
It was a great pleasure to him, he tells us, in his old age, during 
the tranquil summer days, to listen to all the distant sounds 
that came to him from a vanished Atlantis. 

In the Cahiers de Jeunesse, which Renan’s daughter is now 
publishing for the first time, she is giving to the world some of 
the long-buried treasures of her father’s City of Ys, the bells of 
which he used to hear in the depths of his soul. 

The whole work consists of two large volumes, one of which 
was published last autumn, whilst the other is to appear some 
time this year. These early note-books will be a treasure-trove 
of inestimable value to psychologists. They were written at the 
most critical period in Ernest Renan’s life. He was twenty-three 
years of age, and had just made his great renunciation; for, to 
those who can realise all that the Catholic religion had been 
to the young Breton, it will be very evident that it had required 
an almost superhuman effort to tear up with his own hand 
the roots that had become part of his very nature. 

Ernest Renan was born in 1823, at Tréguier, a little Breton 
town, founded by Breton émigrés of the sixth century. A 
monastery had first been built there, and gradually a small town 
had sprung up around this monastery. A cathedral was built 
in the thirteenth century, and four centuries later there were a 
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number of convents, so that Renan speaks of the little town as 
a “nest of priests and monks,” His father belonged to a race 
of Breton seafaring men, and was drowned when Ernest was 
only five years old. The family was reduced to dire poverty, 
and Henriette, who was twelve years older than her brother, 
went out into the world to earn the money necessary for paying 
her father’s debts and educating her younger brother. Ernest 
was thus left to his mother and the priests. He was a studious 
boy, caring more for books than games. At the age of fifteen, 
through Henriette’s efforts, he was admitted to M. Dupanloup’s 
seminary of St. Nicolas-du-Chardonnet in Paris, From here 
he went on to the famous St. Sulpice Seminary, founded in 
1645 by Jean Jacques Olier, a contemporary of Vincent de 
Paul, for the reform of ecclesiastical education. Renan was first 
sent to Issy, the branch college of St. Sulpice, for his two 
years’ study of philosophy. In 1843 he entered St. Sulpice, 
and, during his theological studies, made the discovery that he 
was a born philologist. It was the investigation of comparative 
philology which led Renan to a closer study of the Bible and 
the dogmas of the Catholic religion. After many months of 
severe struggle with himself he came to the conclusion that he 
could not conscientiously preach doctrines which he no longer 
believed to be sound, and on his return from a holiday in 
Brittany he went to the St. Sulpice Seminary and honestly 
confessed his change of belief. To Renan, with his intensely 
sensitive nature, this renunciation was terrible, and he tells us 
that to him the whole universe then seemed “like a dry cold 
desert,” He came down the steps from the Seminary, and, on 
closing the little iron gate, it was to him as if his life were, by 
that barrier, divided into two. He compares himself at this 
epoch to a salt-water fish trying to get accustomed to the fresh 
water of a lake, His sister Henriette, then in Poland, was in 
his confidence, He was penniless and obscure. In the Church 
he had seen before him a brilliant career, for in his own branches 
of learning he was very remarkable. He was absolutely un- 
known in the world outside the ecclesiastical circle in which 
he had hitherto moved. Above all, he knew that his little 
Breton mother would be heart-broken, for her one ambition 
was to see her son a priest. On leaving the Seminary he 
lodged for a short time in a very modest hotel opposite, and in 
his hours of dreariness he used to go to the St. Sulpice church. 

In one of Renan’s books there is a chapter entitled “ My 
First Steps outside St. Sulpice.” He tells us that his ignor- 
ance of the world at that time in his life was complete. All 
that was not contained in books was unknown to him, and he 
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had never hitherto had to trouble about the material side of 
life. To have time for thought and to pursue his studies seemed 
the one essential thing, and it was for this reason that he 
accepted a post au pair in the Pension Crouzet, an institution 
where boys attended the lectures and were prepared for the 
examinations of the Lycée Henri Quatre. He stayed there 
three years and a half, and the notes that he jotted down 
during this time are what his daughter is now publishing under 
the title of Cahiers de Jeunesse. They are on various subjects, 
and are written just as the ideas came to his mind, without any 
care for sequence or style, as they were not intended for publi- 
cation. Their charm is in their spontaneity and sincerity, and 
the wonder of them is the maturity of mind which they prove, 
mingled at times with an almost child-like simplicity and 
candour. 

Many of the thoughts and ideas contained in these notes 
form the basis for some of Renan’s greatest writings, for from 
the time that his convictions were once formed he changed 
very little. Most of the notes must have been written in 1845 
and 1846—that is, two years before he completed L’ Avenir de 
la Science. (As a proof of how little Renan changed we may 
mention that L’ Avenir de la Science was first published forty 
years later than it was written, and that the author had very 
little to alter in the text before giving it to the printer.) It is 
curious to note how observant he was, and how ready to analyse 
his own mind and, if possible, to correct his own faults and 
failings, As he had only a few hours’ teaching in his pension, 
he had a great deal of time for his own work and for attending 
lectures, 

Everything interested him—not only the lectures he heard, 
but the attitude of those who were listening to them, his own 
impressions and sentiments; and side by side with notes on 
these subjects we have scientific data and speculations of all 
kinds. 

There is great pathos in some of the first of these notes. 
One sees Renan in his lonely moments, before he had become 
accustomed to his new life. It was very difficult for him to 
break entirely with his old habits and beliefs. From his earliest 
childhood the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic Church had 
meant very much to him, and, with all the candour and simplicity 
of the true Breton, he had grown up considering Jesus as his 
closest and most intimate friend. 
~ “T have just been to confession,” he writes, “ and I am very 
happy, although it has somewhat disturbed my mind,... I 
wanted to speak to the Jesus of the Gospel, Oh, this time he 
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penetrated me,‘and I saw in what an astonishing’ position I was 
with regard to him. He is the only man to whom I yield. I 
told him so, and I think that pleased him. It is true. I would 
not for anything in the world pay the homage of superiority to 
any man of the present, of the past, and scarcely of the future. 
1 said to him with all my heart: You are my master morally, 
which is the chief thing, You are a God beside me. I have 
an idea more than you, it is true: an idea which you could not 
and were not intended to have. It is sczence, which has its 
claims too. But oh,,how you surpass me in the great vital 
science! Oh, if I had known you, how I would have been 
your disciple! Love me, I beseech you, do! Persuade me, 
if you will. I will do what you wish in order to please you. 

“Would you like me to be a little child again, even to give 
up my science ? I am willing to do this, but I cannot believe you 
would ask it of me. How I should like to know that you love 
me ; for anyhow, you cannot be dead! Whatareyou? If you 
are God, so much the better ; but if that be so, let me know 
it. Ah, if I could only see you, I would willingly spend the 
rest of my life without consolation, Make me believe about 
you all that I must believe in order to please you. Do what 
you will,so that you love me. Tell me, will you be my friend? 
Oh, can you not answer me? You could at least tell me what I 
must do in order to be your friend. For you are not one of 
the disdainful ones who repulse those who crave for friendship. 
You think metoo much taken up with science perhaps, But 
what am I todo? We are like that nowadays; and yet I vow 
to you that I love you. There is something simple and pure 
in my mind, for science does not dry me up nor wither me. 
Yes, truly, I believe that our hearts were made for one another, 
You know very well that when I hear foolish people who do 
not know you speaking evil of you, or not talking of you at all, 
which is still more ridiculous and superficial, 1 shrug my 
shoulders. Ihave never blasphemed you. Appear to me once 
in my life and I shall be content. I hope that in the 
other life at least, we shall be friends and be together 
consciously. You will forgive me everything then, will you 
not? But I must believe that you love me now.” 

We can read in these heartfelt, impassioned lines that vein 
of mysticism which was inherent in Renan and made his 
struggle infinitely pathetic. With his loving nature, it hurt 
him to give others pain, and Jesus had been his friend from 
his very infancy. His affection was still just as deep as it had 
ever been, and he was now trying to comprehend exactly on 
what terms he was with this dearest friend of his. 
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His observations on cause and effect in the first volume of 
these Cahiers show the activity and logic of his mind. When 
an idea came to him it seemed to be absolutely necessary for 
him to develop it, 

After a note on the psychological classification of historical 
men he goes on to say: 

“It is astonishing how my imagination presents to me 
relatively the same point of view in the material conception of 
the world of facts: universal action and reaction, every man 
taken up in the whirlpool, a certain thing happening in Germany 
and reacting on me, this thing caused in the first instance by 
the movement of an atom, and the movement of this atom 
caused by something that takes place in America, and the 
whole universe thus involved in it. . . . I should be a priest if 
I had not come to Paris; I should not have come to Paris if 
Henriette had not come; Henriette would not have come if 
she had not known Mile. Brunot. Her intercourse with Mlle. 
Brunot depended on some trifling circumstance, and that on 
another, &c, Everything is thus cause and effect. ... I eat 
some preserved fruit: the atoms of this came perhaps from 
the other end of France. I drink some wine, and for that 
some wine-grower must have worked for me. I meet with 
people wha have come from America or Gibraltar, and our 
coming into contact brings about results for both of us. 
Everything thus helps on everything ; and every one can say, 
without any vanity, that he has helped more or less towards 
the progress of humanity—even the idiot who has scarcely 
contributed, except to the atomic movement. And yet even he, 
with his fellow idiots, does contribute, as, by means of them, 
madness is studied and the science of mankind thus advanced, 
The idiot has his place in a mad-house, and such houses, like 
everything else, are part of the whirlpool.” 

Renan tells us, in his Souvenirs, that his St. Sulpice train- 
ing had left so strong a mark on him that for years after he 
remained a Suipicien in his life, if not in his belief. He 
declares that his education there had been excellent. In 
speaking of his professors, he says that in M. Gosselin he had 
seen the perfection of politeness, in M. Carbon the perfection 
of kindliness, and in M. Pinault, M. Le Hir, and M. Gottofrey 
the perfection of virtue. He tells us that he continued his 
studies just as ardently outside the Seminary as when he was 
in it, and that they confirmed him in his ideas against the 
orthodox theology, so that at the end of a year he could not 
comprehend how he had ever believed in it, For some time 
his programme was to adhere to Christianity, as far as this 
was possible without belief in the supernatural, He pursued 
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his critical researches with regard to Christianity with the 
greater liberty that he now enjoyed outside the Church, For 
some time he continued his intercourse with his former masters, 

Renan was at this time attending the lectures on literature 
and philosophy of M. Le Clerc and M. Garnier at the Sorbonne. 
He also went to the College of France for Sanscrit and 
Hebrew, the professors of which were M. Eugéne Burnouf and 
M. Quatremére. Many of his notes refer to these lectures, to 
the books and subjects he was studying at that time, or to the 
ideas that came to him as the result of his studies. 

‘“‘ Humanity,” he writes, “is fastened to a stake by a chain 
that is wound round the stake, and it then keeps turning. 
Fortunately, every time it turns round the chain unwinds a 
little, and so the circle becomes wider. At times, too, it turns 
either by accident or by necessity in the opposite way, and 
then its circumference decreases ; but its natural movement is 
to make a wider circle. And so it goes on, always being 
limited and held back, but tending towards greater liberty. A 
terrible thought, that of iron necessity, holding the thinker 
bound to the admitted ideas of his age, invincibly tied and held 
back within the circumference of his century. In vain, in 
vain; but to wait is everything. . . .” 

“ When I see a false or affected type of humanity I feel a 
strange sentiment of repulsion, which is extremely disagree- 
able, and at the same time an irresistible fascination makes me 
want to gaze at this type, to fathom it, to pierce through it. 
At the Sorbonne, for instance, the man who has an unbearable 
look of affectation, who poses as an interesting pedant, exas- 
perates me, and yet I cannot take my eyes from him. I have 
felt this before with certain persons who are horribly uncon- 
genial to me, but at whom I could not help gazing with extreme 
eagerness. When such people see that I am looking at them, 
and are vain at thus commanding attention, I cannot take my 
eyes off them ; they excite me and are a veritable attraction 
—two opposite electricities which hold each other forcibly. I 
am wild to examine them, to penetrate them in every sense, .. .” 

“I have noticed that whenever I hear a man for the first 
time, when I enter into the first intellectual intercourse with 
him, personally or by reading, I like him and am enthusiastic 
about him. After that I draw back. It is because, as I only 
know certain of his traits, I edify him into a type, just as God 
made a woman of a rib (admirable Hebrew symbol) ; I idealise 
him and [like him. Then when I have had further experience I 
find a number of things in him which do not fit in with the 
ideal I had obligingly made, through my incomplete knowledge 
VOL, XLIX 26 
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when I was not limited by facts. But the fact comes and 
takes the bloom off my man, and I no longer like him. I 
observed that in a striking manner for Jules Simon and for 
several of my Germans, whom I had thus edified into types with 
the most incredible generosity and rapidity. No matter; vive 
the ideal! M. Philaréte Chasles is one of the professors I like 
best, doubtless because I have only heard him once, . . .” 

“We are always inclined to look for something substantial 
and real in all our impressions. Thus, for instance, the 
emotion felt in certain places. I have always felt that when I 
have been in places celebrated by great memories I have ex- 
perienced a sort of insatiable craving, a something unsatisfied. 
That came from the fact that I wanted to grasp, really and 
substantially, the impression that I felt I ought to feel. I had 
said to myself that in that place one must feel a certain 
emotion, and I then tried to touch it as I might a plant of that 
part of the world. It is the same thing with synchronism, about 
which I am also very curious. I am always wondering what 
is going on at the same moment at Treguier, at St. Malo, at 
St. Sulpice, at the Sorbonne, at the Academy, &c. But with 
this tendency to substantialise everything, | torment myself with 
wanting to be in touch with all this. It is the same thing with 
everyday events. We say to ourselves : On such a day such 
a thing took place, and that makes an impression. Why is 
this? Is it convention? For, in itself, what does it matter 
whether it should be the three hundred and sixty-fourth or the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth day—all the more so as, according 
to the occurrences, that does not correspond, For instance, 
ordination day. Nowthe ordination day of one friend does 
not answer astronomically to that of the other friend. We are 
seeking for the real in all that ; those who want nothing but 
the real should not care about this. There is nothing in it but 
the psychological. The same, too, when we say to ourselves : 
‘I have been, or am, in some given place; I have left some 
molecules in Paris, in Oceania, in Poland, and taken some from 
those places.’ That is more to us than if it were in Brittany ; 
but for a Pole there would be the same prestige to have left 
some molecules in Brittany. . . .” 

“ Cold realists jeer at enthusiastic dreamers and treat them 
as being affected. Enthusiasts jeer at the realists and consider 
them as grocers, prosaic creatures, The question is, who is in 
the right? The one who is true, who is a man, and a complete 
man, the enthusiast who is not affected. Do not let him try 
to prove by mathematical figures to the other that he is not so. 
Let him be what he is—that will be seen quite well—and let 
him leave monkeys to the whip, . , .” 
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“I do not know why external facts and incidents, the events 
that happen, without being a pure psychological development, 
shock me in a novel or drama. I should like to have the 
simple development of passion depicted by external facts. 
Thus, in Moliére’s plays I admire all that is character: I do 
not like the incidents that confuse the series of psychological facts 
—such, for instance, in Yartuffe, as the incidents that complicate 
Orgon’s situation so strongly. This is still worse in the Malade 
Imaginaive. The feigned death of Argon is, in my opinion, de- 
testable, beside the fact that this ending is full of improbable 
things like that of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. When these 
incidents are brought in by chance or casually 1 blame them 
distinctly and I do not like them, even when they are not the 
author’s loopholes for getting out of a difficulty. In Hamlet, 
for instance, at the end, that exchange of swords is quite casual, 
quite optional, Johnson would have preferred poison, but it 
is all the same. Then, too, the poisoning of the Queen, &c.,, 
and alia in omnibus tragediis. 1 should like to institute a 
dramatic system where there should be nothing optional and 
casual but the setting forth of the characters and their primor- 
dial relationship with each other, and that after this all should 
be developed by their inner conduct without the intervention 
of casual motives. A¢halie is almost satisfactory to me on this 
ground. (Compare Aristotle, Poet.,ch, xiv. pp. 6 and 7. His 
idea is, I fancy, the same that I expressed just now. The 
manner in which it is said is remarkable.) . . .” 

“T notice an essential difference between the drawing of 
Moliére’s characters and that of the more modern poets—Collin 
d’Harleville, for instance. Take the optimist and pessimist of 
both of them: Moliére makes them act almost without thinking 
of it. He does not place them on the easel to paint them. 
He does not say: ‘Here are my types.’ The other does Say this, 
and paints them with deliberate design, after giving it out be- 
forehand. One feels the more reflex art, which composes with 
a view to criticism. . . .” 

‘‘ There would be a curious psychological study to make of 
Lord Byron—much more curious than of J. J. Rousseau, Ex- 
perimentation is never more easy than when it can be made 
on what is deficient, in order to see what this deficiency pro- 
duces. For instance, the brain taken away from an animal 
for the sake of seeing what that did. It is the experimentation 
of the functions of the organ that is taken away. Well, this 
could be done on Byron, For he was a monster, a prodigy ; 
but something was wanting in him—the moral sense, Jesus 
Christ. ... 


“ Humanity moves onward like an army. Great men are the 
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advance scouts ; the bulk of the army follows, more or less near. 
This is why great men are not usually known in their century 
—they are ahead, The laggards behind are not known either 
. « « for the opposite reason. .. .” 

‘There are two ages in every religion—the epoch of its 
birth, when it is a speculative and practical idea taking posses- 
sion of mankind. It has no symbols at that time, and it has no 
limits. Enthusiasm then decreases ; the idea loses its original 
and native force, and the necessity is felt of making it a hedge ; 
symbols are built up which are merely limits, defining it every- 
where and ending in ridiculous positivism. Ours is the age of 
symbols, Compare the Gospel, for instance, with the symbol 
of St. Athanasius, or with the canons of the Council of Trent. 
What harm Christianism has done itself by defining itself thus 
in a scholastic mould! People have gone beyond this mould 
and these symbols; but when it comes to primitive Christianity, 
the Christianity of Jesus Christ, of the Gospel, who would not 
go down on his knees before that! .. .” 

Nothing escapes Renan. He finds something interesting 
in all his observations, and everything to him is worthy of 
study. “The enormous variety in mankind strikes me,” he 
writes. ‘Homer, a knight, a modern poet, Augustus, a nun, 
Jesus Christ, Voltaire, a rag-picker, a peasant, a talapoin, St. 
Theresa, a banker, a dourgeois, a politician, Job, Mahomet, I 
myself... .” 

He tells us that in his new life a recompense had been 
reserved for him, which he considered made up fully for the 
three years and a half spent in the Pension Crouzet. Among 
the students was a young man of eighteen years of age, destined 
to become one of the greatest of French savants and one of 
the most illustrious chemists of modern times. From the first 
day they met, Ernest Renan and Marcelin Berthelot were 
drawn to each other by an intuitive sympathy. In many 
things they were absolute contrasts—the one had been educated 
for the priesthood, the other was essentially a scientist. They 
had one bond in common—they were both sincere searchers 
after truth. Renan tells us that they put together in the same 
cauldron all that they could each collect, and that, although 
there was great diversity in what they contributed, the 
simmering of the cauldron was maintained by both of them. 
Berthelot taught Renan much that he could never have learnt 
in his seminary, and Renan undertook to teach Berthelot 
Hebrew and theology. The latter bought a Hebrew Bible ; 
but Renan tells us that he did not cut many of the leaves, as 
the laboratory proved a formidable rival, The two young 
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men had a remarkable similarity of intellectual organisation, 
and although the subjects they each preferred were essentially 
different, their manner of endeavouring to get at the truth of 
things was the same. They became keenly interested in each 
other’s work, and after long arguments it often seemed to them 
that what they both agreed upon must be certain, Renan 
says that “their friendship was something like two eyes looking 
at the same object, with the result that, after examining two 
pictures, the same perception of each reached the brain.” It 
is curious to hear M, Berthelot’s description of his first meeting 
with Renan. “It was in the year 1845,” he says, “in a little 
pension for students of the Henri Quatre College. On leaving 
my bedroom on the top floor of the house, I saw, coming out 
of the next room, a serious, reserved-looking young man, rather 
like a young priest. He had a large, round head, was clean- 
shaven, and had a frank, modest expression in his bluish eyes, 
We each observed the other for the next few days, and before 
long we were united by the closest affection. We were both 
inveterate workers, anxious to get exact knowledge and curious 
about philosophical questions, with our minds open to the 
four winds of heaven, although we were pursuing very 
different directions—Renan historical and _ philosophical 
erudition, and I mathematical and experimental sciences. 
We each helped to complete the education of the other. 
L’ Avenir de la Science, written at this time, represents the 
somewhat confused result of this digestion, in part double, of 
our readings of the Grecian and modern philosophers, from 
Galileo and Descartes to Condorcet and Hegel.” 

To those who know little of Renan but his name, the titles 
of his works, and the fact that he gave up the priesthood and 
left the Roman Catholic Church, many of his writings would 
be a surprise. It was not the teaching of the Gospel to which 
he objected, but the dogmas invented in later years. In 1845 
he wrote a letter to the Abbé Cognat, in which he explains his 
attitude just before his final decision. “ Is orthodoxy critical ?” 
he asks. ‘Ah, if I had been born a Protestant in Germany ! 
My place was there, Herder was a bishop, and certainly he 
was only a Christian, but in Catholicism one must be orthodox, 
That is an iron bar, and Catholicism will not hear of anything 
else.” 

A few months later he writes again to the Abbé Cognat, and 
this time from the Pension Crouzet. He is undecided about 
his future career, Some lectures have been promised him, 
but he declares that ordinary teaching would be very objec- 
tionable to him. He enters into details about the various 
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subjects for him to take up, and finishes by saying: “One 
must be prepared for everything and ready to spread one’s 
sails with the first wind that blows.” 

Renan tells the Abbé Cognat about his interviews with his 
former divecteurs. M.Dupanloup had told him that he was 
now outside the Church, and that he must abstain from all 
sacraments. He also advised him not to practise the forms 
of religion. M. Gratry, of St. Sulpice, on the other hand, 
told him that he must consider himself as having been tempted. 
Renan tells the Abbé that, in the meantime, he continued 
confessing himself to M. Le Hir, as this did him good and 
was some consolation to him, 

In another letter, a year later, to the Abbé Cognat, Renan 
says : “(In order to have influence one must hoist a flag and 
be dogmatical. So much the better for those who like this, 
but for my part I prefer hugging my own idea and not lying.” 

It must be remembered that when Renan wrote these lines 
he was only twenty-three years of age. His mind was, as 
Berthelot says, “open to the four winds of heaven.” Rarely 
has any man given to psychologists so true and simple an 
analysis of the workings of the human mind. 

Those who reproach Renan with his change of belief will 
find an answer in his own words in this same letter. “ One 
ought, as much as possible, to hold oneself ready to tack about 
when the wind of belief changes. And how many times does 
it change during life ? That depends on the length of the life. 
To be tied firmly is not the best means to this end. We 
respect truth more when we hold ourselves in such a position 
as to be able to say to it: ‘Take me whither you will: I am 
ready!’ A priest cannot easily say this. He has to move on 
saying : ‘I will always see as I have seen in the past, and I 
will never see differently.’ How is one to live at all, if one 
must say that ?” 

The letters written at this period, the Souvenirs de Feunesse 
and the Avenir de la Science, present an excellent picture of 
Renan before the days of his world-wide celebrity. The 
Cahiers de Feunesse complete for us this period. The stray 
thoughts and observations on so many varied subjects give us 
an idea of the vast possibilities that lay before the young man, 
with so great a mind and such quiet strength of character. It 
is interesting to watch the evolution of his mind, to see him 
‘tacking about,” to use his own expression, and to trace the 
working out in his later life of many of those early thoughts 
and ideas, ALYS HALLARD, 


GAME PRESERVATION 
EAST AFRICA 


IN 


HOWEVER much we may welcome the opening up of an unde- 
veloped country, and the disclosing of fresh woods and pastures 
new for our teeming population, most of us cannot help a feeling 
of regret for the destruction of animal life which generally, 
though not inevitably, results. Such a regret is no doubt partly 
a sentimental one for the loss of a state of things immeasurably 
ancient, for we shall miss, when it is gone, the glamour of the 
unknown which has always been associated with the word Africa. 
Where, however, this change in the existing conditions threatens 
not diminution but annihilation to the animal life of a country, 
sentiment gives place to the practical question : “ Must this thing 
be ?” I venture to hope that the answer is : “‘ Not yet.” 

Our Protectorate of East Africa is a case in point. Here we 
have a magnificent game country, a country the species inhabit- 
ing which in variety and number perhaps rival anything that the 
world has ever known, a country remaining now as it has been 
for thousands, possibly millions, of years. This territory is for 
the first time being encircled by the ever-encroaching web of 
civilisation ; and what will be the result? Are we to see a re- 
petition of that revolting massacre and disappearance of grand 
animal life which occurred in North America and South Africa, 
or may sucha catastrophe be averted ? The case of South Africa 
especially gives us a warning, and points a moral which it is 
indeed to be hoped that we may take to heart before it is too late. 
There we had the same splendid variety of game in as great, 
Or even greater numbers, swept away in a few years by the 
ignorance and lust for slaughter of the Boer farmers, with the 
result that many thousands of pounds are now spent annually 
in preserving the last remnants which survive. 

The general view of those whom we are now taught to worship 
under the title of ‘the man in the street,” when informed of any 
wanton slaughter among wild animals, appears to be expressed 
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by some such remark as: “ Yes, I know that it is all very sad 
and horrible, but it is quite inevitable. The animal world must 
give way before civilisation. They’ve got to go.” This also 
appears to be the opinion of some of our responsible rulers. 
But if we examine this answer, will it prove to be final? 
I take it that Great Britain is fairly civilised, and yet for 
very many years our own wild animals have increased rather 
than diminished. In India, where there is a huge population, 
and where cultivation is as carefully and successfully carried on 
as in any quarter of the globe, there is a fauna, both varied and 
abundant, which, if it has certainly decreased from the num- 
bers existing some hundred years ago, is no longer doing so. 
Again, in America and Canada we find that, as civilisation has 
advanced, more money, thought and trouble have from year to 
year been expended on the retention of the large innocuous species 
of animals indigenous to either country, and that though in the 
case of the North American bison such efforts have come too late, 
in many others—such as in those of the moose, caribou, and 
wood bison—they have had most satisfactory results. Finally, 
in those few cases in South Africa where a farmer has on his land 
a herd of the fast-disappearing wildebeest, blesbok, or springbok, 
does he destroy them as inimical to his cattle or crops? On the 
contrary, he preserves them by every means in his power, know- 
ing that they are not only harmless to his cattle, but a natural 
and saleable asset, and an added attraction to his estate. 

There is an argument which is much in vogue among those 
who are hostile to any measures for preserving the game, and 
that is that the presence of large quantities of game, and more 
especially of buffalo, will argue the presence of tsetse fly, carrying 
the germs of cattle disease, and also of that most dread scourge, 
sleeping sickness. 

Now, if this argument be true, it is, we must undoubtedly admit, 
a very strong if not a fatal one to our case, and must therefore 
be submitted to a close scrutiny. 

Perhaps the first point that strikes one on the subject, is that 
while it is an argument that one may frequently hear, should the 
question arise, in the club smoking-room, or the office of the 
Government official, it is rarely mentioned and hardly ever be- 
lieved in by those on the spot. Another strong prima facie 
argument against the theory would seem to be the fact that 
the Masai, which great tribe, though living in the centre of the 
game country, have always depended for a living entirely on their 
cattle, have never objected to the presence of game, and have 
especially welcomed buffalo. 
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To turn to the scientific side of the question, we shall find in 
the voluminous Blue Book recently issued on the “ Preservation 
of Wild Animals in Africa” a series of interesting letters on the 
subject. The saidtheory would appear from these letters to have 
originated in a letter from a certain Mr. Val Gielgud, in which 
the idea is mooted, partly on general grounds and partly from 
that most unreliable source native information, that game of all 
sorts is more or less responsible for tsetse fly, and that buffalo is 
responsible for the virulence of the disease it carries. In the Blue 
Book, at all events, there is practically no support for this theory. 
On the other hand, in opposition to it we have a series of letters 
from scientists, explorers, and Government officials of long ex- 
perience, including Sir Alfred Sharpe, Messrs. E. E. Austin, 
W. J. Radford, and R. J. Stordy, containing a great deal of both 
personal knowledge and expert opinion, which would seem 
undoubtedly to establish the following facts : 

(1) That the tsetse fly inhabits low-lying, damp, woody spots, 
irrespective of the presence of game. 

(2) That the buffalo, although partial to the same situations, is 
by no means dependent on them. 

(3) That although the rinderpest has in certain districts 
exterminated the buffalo, the tsetse fly is in the same districts as 
numerous and as deadly as ever. 

(4) That in other districts where the tsetse fly has always 
abounded there has never been any quantity of game. 

Sleeping sickness, again, is now abundantly proved to be carried 
by one only of the eight species of tsetse fly, or Nagana, known 
to science, inhabiting very local and restricted areas. 

I have devoted some space to showing how very far the 
weight of evidence and informed opinion leans against an 
argument which has become an accepted axiom in the 
mouths of those who are inimical to the preservation of any 
kind of wild animal, in many cases I fear because they think, 
erroneously, that any legislation to that end is merely for the 
benefit of the idle rich. 

Let us now weigh the advantages of and give reasons for pre- 
serving, while it is possible, all the greater animals that we still 
possess, 

First, we will take a merely mercenary view. In British East 
Africa alone over £10,000 was taken in licences to kill game 
last year ; in railway freight it is understood that at least a similar 
sum has been added to the revenue of the country. In fact, more 
revenue is obtained from this source than from any other single 
item. ‘The presence of the game is therefore a commercial 
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asset, and from a business point of view should be treated 
as such. 

Then it must be remembered that the attraction of big game 
shooting is one of the chief inducements to enter Government ser- 
vice in the tropics where there are few recreations. Undoubtedly 
to the over-worked official there is no stimulus like a few weeks 
in the open. The mere sportsman is regarded by some as a 
selfish creature, yet many of the best explorers and Empire 
makers have begun in this way, and the colony I am dealing 
with owes its early development in a great measure to that 
despised class. A large proportion of the present Colonists were 
léd out to the Colony in search of sport and adventure, and 
were induced by the game and the excellence of the climate to 
make their homes there. For such the game is almost a neces- 
sity of existence. 

A few obvious measures, some of which, as I shall show, are 
being already taken will earn the genuine gratitude of all such ; 
and let us remember that the time may come, indeed will surely 
come, when we shall need the help of every man of this type. 
Shall we not make some sacrifices for future generations, do 
something to make the solitary hard-working life in the Tropics 
tolerable, and to induce the right class of man to face it ? 

We have thus looked at the question from two points of view, 
the commercial and the sporting. Let us now look at it from 
a higher standpoint, and that is in the light of a duty that we 
owe to Nature and to the world. In this connection, I don’t 
think that I can do better than quote the words of Lord 
Curzon to, the Colonial Secretary on the occasion of a visit 
from a deputation from the Society for the Preservation of the 
wild Fauna of the Empire. Lord Curzon is reported as saying : 
“We are the owners of the greatest Empire in the universe ; 
we are continually using language which implies that we are 
trustees fur posterity of the empire—but are we not also the 
trustees for posterity of the natural contents of that Empire, and 
among them I do undoubtedly place these rare and interesting 
types of animal life.” 

Herewe have then three groundsfor our plea, and we will go now 
on to examine the present position of the indigenous wild animals 
of the Protectorate, what steps have already been taken to 
preserve them, and what further steps, if any, are still necessary. 

Some twenty years ago, game was undoubtedly even more 
plentiful than.it is now—the country outside the regular trade 
routes was practically unknown, and it was seldom indeed that 
arifle shot disturbed the stillness of the wilderness. In 1893 
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came the rinderpest, which frightful plague swept off both wild 
and domestic animals literally by millions. The exact cause of 
the disease will never be known, but probably it is by no means 
the first outbreak of the kind. Whatever the cause the result 
was disastrous; probably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
animals died ; at all events, where, judging alone from the horns 
which covered the veldt, there had been tens of thousands of 
buffaloes, there remained when the disease had run its course, 
perhaps at most a hundred. Next to the buffalo the bovine 
antelopes, such as the koodoo and the eland, suffered most ; 
indeed at one time it was supposed that the latter had been 
wiped out, though luckily this was not the case. After the 
pestilence there ensued, as is not unusual in such cases, a 
period of extraordinary fecundity, and the game recovered in a 
wonderful way. In fact for the next ten years the increase 
in animal life was steady and apparent. During the last two 
or three years, however, owing to various causes, some of which 
[ shall enumerate later, that increase has been arrested, and 
a decided decrease has set in. 

There are, however, two animals which do not appear to have 
been affected by the rinderpest, but which nevertheless have for 
many years, in fact ever since the introduction of fire-arms, de- 
creased steadily and ominously, viz., the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros, both of which are threatened at no very distant date with 
extermination, It isdoubtful if there remains inthe wholecontinent 
of Africa at the present time one elephant for ten that existed fifty 
years ago, and this destruction is due neither to disease nor to 
civilisation, but rather to a just for ivory yearly growing in value. 
There is, however, reason to hope that the destruction of elephants 
has, in British East Africa at all events, been checked. 

In the days when rifles were unknown, and the refining or 
devastating, as you may choose to call it, influence of the white 
man was unthought of, the elephant was well able to hold his 
own, and although a certain number no doubt fell before the 
poisoned arrows and pits of the natives, the danger attaching 
to the chase was too great to render the sport common or to 
inflict any appreciable damage on the herds of elephants then 
existent. But when the Uganda Railway was first completed, 
not only did numbers of rapacious ivory hunters pour into the 
country, but thousands of cheap rifles were imported and sold 
to the natives, whereby a double return was yielded, first in the 
immediate extortionate price exacted, and secondly in the 
prospect, undoubtedly realised, of an abundance of cheap ivory 
in the future. The result was deplorable. Luckily, however, 
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in British East Africa the system of licences has in a great 
measure put astop to this destruction. Unfortunately in Uganda, 
which is much more than British East Africa, the natural 
home of the elephant, things are not at present in so satisfactory 
a state. Not only do the natives, on the specious excuse of 
protecting their crops, kill, or rather wound, every elephant that 
they can approach, but the petty chiefs, of whom there are a 
great number, have been placed in a superior position to that of 
any English licence-holder. When a white man takes out a 
licence he is given leave to kill two bull elephants himself, but 
to each of this much more numerous class is given the right to 
have two elephants killed for him. The result is that native 
hunters are sent out in large parties, armed with guns of 
every Size and description, with orders not to return without 
two large pairs of tusks. Each such party will probably wound 
or destroy some dozen elephants. 

A proof of this lies in the fact that it is nowadays extremely 
rare to kill a bull elephant of any size which does not carry the 
scar of more than one native bullet. A few years of such 
thoughtless treatment will go far towards extermination. 

The Colonial Office were induced, by the representations of the 
Society for the Protection of the Fauna of the Empire, to approve 
of raising the limit of weight of tusks in all the Protectorates, 
but an exception was subsequently made in favour of Uganda, 
which therefore is alone of all the territories allowed to export 
immature ivory. Something may no doubt be said in favour of 
the natives, protecting their shambas from actual damage by 
shooting any and every elephant that they may catch flagrante 
delicto, but it seems ill-judged to allow them at the same time 
to make a very special profit out of under-sized ivory, in addition 
to which this exception obviously weakens and undermines the 
restriction of weight in other Protectorates. 

The rhinoceros has diminished steadily and regularly, but 
in this case it is the result of the depredations of white 
rather than of native miscreants. Nature in forming this 
animal would appear to have considered that the endowment 
of his huge strength would prove sufficient for his protection, 
and for countless generations she has proved right. He is 
able to defy with impunity the attacks of any animal and even 
the natural weapons, such as spears and arrows, of the native. 
But against the modern rifle he is singularly helpless. His great 
black mass stands out on the plain so that it can be seen at ten 
miles off. He is almost blind, at all events in the daytime ; and 
should the wind lie right, approach to within thirty or forty yards 
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is easy; nor is his charge, though undoubtedly an unpleasant 
experience, of any considerable danger, at all events in 
the open. He also seems to possess a greater capacity for 
arousing that lust for slaughter, which lurks at various depths 
within each one of us, than almost any other animal. At all 
events, the instances of men, and men who in many cases should 
and did know better, who have killed thirty or more of the poor 
brutes, are sadly common. One cannot feel very sorry that in 
several instances the chances of war have enabled the rhino- 
ceros to finally score a trick and kill his persecutor. As this 
animal is extremely long-lived, and consequently very slow to 
breed, it would take centuries to restore the results of such 
slaughter. 

Although, as we have said, we must gladly allow that, with the 
two exceptions mentioned above, the game animals of East Africa 
have shown a certain recuperative power since the rinderpest of 
1893, there has, according to the reports of those best qualified to 
judge, been again a sad and notable reduction in the last two or 
three years. It will probably be assumed that such diminution 
is due to the increased influx of sportsmen and the toll that they 
have taken ; but I do not think that this assumption will hold 
good. In fact, I will go further and say that it never has been 
the sportsman who has banished or destroyed the game. 
Certainly it was not the sportsman who cleared the bison from 
America, or the herds of game from South Africa. A sportsman, 
in the highest sense of the word, will in a trip lasting, let us say 
two months, kill some twenty varieties of game, and in all no 
more than sixty head, probably less, the large proportion of 
which will be old and quarrelsome males. In the same time he 
will perhaps kill at least two of the large carnivora, which would 
themselves in the course of a year, destroy more than the same 
quantity of game that he has done, consisting for the most part 
of young does and kids. Of course there is a bloodthirsty class, 
generally inexperienced, to whom we must deny the name of 
sportsmen, who shoot all they can regardless of age and sex, but 
this class is happily from year to year diminishing. 

If then it is not the sportsman .is it the Colonist? Again I 
think not, or only to a very limited extent. No doubt as the 
country develops, houses get built and crops get planted, certain 
species of animals such as the rhinoceros will retire to more 
inaccessible spots, but at present it is not the case. My own 
experience was that, so far from wishing for the extermination 
of the game, the majority of settlers were among those most 
indignant at the ravages being made in it. 
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Assuming, therefore, that the destruction now taking place is 
due neither to sportsmen nor to settlers, to what must we put 
itdown? The answer is, I think, undoubtedly that it is due to 
“ poaching” or the illicit slaughter of game without licence, such 
poaching being of two kinds, by natives and the meaner class of 
white men, the latter being at present by far the worst. 

The attraction of the game and the dislike of our so-called 
rule has caused the emigration from South Africa of a number 
of the worst class of irreconcilable Boers, who formed a small 
colony in German East Africa, where they lived mainly upon the 
animals which they shot. This colony gradually broke up into 
small parties which have been working their way into our 
Protectorate through the largest and most important of the 
reserves, of which the Uganda Railway forms one boundary. 
Both within and outside this reserve they are reported to have 
done infinite damage ; their process being to kill the game, dry 
the meat, turning it into “biltong,” for which there is a ready 
sale at the coast, and to get what hides and horns they can out 
through German territory, all sale of the two latter being 
forbidden on our soil. 

I was informed by the principal exporter at the coast that 
he had received a single parcel computed to contain the horns 
of 400 rhinos ; and when it is considered that the average age 
of these animals was at least fifty years, some idea of the 
irreparable damage done may be obtained. 

Another gentlemen, whose business would probably give him 
a better qualification to judge than any one in the whole Protec- 
torate, remarked: “‘I am confident that more game has been 
killed in the last three months without licence than has been 
killed in the whole year on licences!” Itis, however, satisfactory 
to know that the authorities have taken the matter in hand, and, 
as far as the extremely limited means at their disposal will allow, 
are doing their utmost to end this evil and bring the wrongdoers 
to book. Perhaps it will not be out of place to state here how 
lucky both Uganda and British East Africa are in having, as the 
heads of their administrations, men who not only have this 
Imperial question at heart, but have the knowledge and strength 
to deal with it. 

The damage that is being done by natives is not at the present 
time so serious, but nevertheless it isa problem that should be 
grappled with in its infancy, in view of the terrible damage that 
has been done in other portions of our African possessions. As 
long as natives are without firearms, and trust to their primitive 
weapons alone, the game is always able to hold its own, andtoa 
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great extent this is still the case in British East Africa. In 
Uganda unfortunately it is not so, and the damage already done in 
that country is most serious. However, even in British East Africa 
there has been under our rule an undoubted increase in the 
amount of game killed by natives, and for the following reason : 
Before the introduction of the Pax Britannica, the great Masai 
tribe, being extremely warlike, kept their own broad and practi- 
cally undefined territory entirely clear of all other tribes, and 
incidentally kept their own numbers at a moderate figure. As 
they have always been dependent on their cattle, they killed no 
game save buffalo and an occasional eland, and thereby formed 
a natural and most strictly preserved sanctuary for all other 
game. Wehave naturally, though perhaps unfortunately in more 
ways than one, curbed their military ardour ; and now tribes of 
inferior daring and physique, who in the olden days would never 
have ventured to set foot within their borders, kill game freely 
therein. This result is to be deplored, but at the same time it is 
hard to see how it is to be remedied; moreover, unless the 
consequences are likely to be serious, one would hesitate before 
putting a check on a native tribe killing game in those ways 
which it has for centuries employed. What should undoubtedly 
be stopped, and this at present may be easily done, is the acqui- 
sition of firearms by natives; not only will they exterminate in 
an incredibly short space of time every living thing, thereby 
destroying their own means of livelihood, and becoming useless 
gin-swilling paupers existing on our charity, but they will become 
an ever-increasing menace to the white population. To get an 
idea of the damage that native hunters can do, it will be suffi- 
cient to peruse the official reports from Somaliland and Northern 
and Southern Nigeria. 

Having glanced at the causes which are threatening the game, 
let us look at the means already taken to preserve it, and see if 
any possible improvements can be suggested. 

The precautions already taken consist of : 

First—The issuing of licences of various grades to shoot. 

Secondly—The formation of reserves or sanctuaries. 

Thirdly—A restriction on the sale and exportation of horns 
and skins. 

Of the first we can only say that it is an excellent thing, and has 
been most successful. It would perhaps be better if it were 
subject to yearly revision, and there are undoubtedly in the 
present licence certain alterations that most sportsmen and nearly 
all settlers would prefer. For instance, the present number of 
water-buck and impala, ten, which may be killed on a sports- 
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man’s licence is excessive, and has certainly resulted in a great 
thinning of these fine antelopes. On the same licence only two 
zebras may be killed, although they have increased to the extent 
of becoming a nuisance. 

With regard to the second—game reserves—this means of 
preservation is excellent in theory, and probably absolutely 
necessary; but at the present time it is useless, and worse than 
useless, because all real machinery for preserving the sanctuary 
is absent. I say worse than useless advisedly, because while it 
keeps out of these favoured districts such sportsmen as shoot 
wisely and judiciously themselves, and are the first to cry shame 
on and to use their best endeavours to stop illicit and wanton 
slaughter, it leaves the field absolutely clear for such butchers as 
I have described. These game reserves are of large size, exceed- 
ing in all 50,000 square miles, and are huge distances apart, and 
there exists for their supervision, protection, and control a staff 
consisting of one Game Ranger, on a salary of £2504 year, and 
four or five native scouts; while, to render this state of things 
more ridiculous still, the said Ranger has been recalled to 
England for six months out of the last year. I feel sure that 
most people will agree at once that it would be better to have 
no reserves at all than to have reserves which are, so to speak, 
closed to sportsmen but open to poachers. It is, I am glad to 
say, rumoured that the Home Government have in view a pro- 
posed increase in the staff ; at the same time the present state of 
things is as I have described, and we are all aware that the 
wheels of official machinery move exceedingly slowly. Looked 
at from the most sordid point of view, what private individual 
or corporation is there which, having a property or business 
producing an annual income of £30,000, would hesitate in 
spending two or three thousand pounds of that income to ensure 
its continuance ? 

Again, there is, I am credibly informed, being favourably con- 
sidered at the present moment a concession to a. syndicate to 
build a railway for a private company through the heart of the 
most important reserve. I can hardly, however, imagine that 
this concession will be granted, as such a sacrifice of Imperial 
interests to those of a few private individuals would be entirely 
foreign to our usual policy. 

As to the third precaution, I would strongly urge that the sale 
of “ biltong” be placed on the same basis as the sale of horns 
and hides, as in addition to the irreparable damage caused 
through this agency, such sales are made not by own colonists, 
but by unlicensed and most undesirable aliens. It was the 
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slaughter of bison to provide meat for the constructors of the 
Union Pacific Railway, as well as the hide hunters, which caused 
the extinction of those wonderful prairie wanderers. 

We have thus arrived at four definite additions to those pre- 
cautions already taken, and no doubt as time goes on others 
will suggest theinselves ; but I think that if these be carried out 
strictly, and without fear or favour, the grand fauna of the country 
may be preserved for many a generation, if not for ever. 

To sum up, I suggest the following measures : 

(1) The annual and careful supervision by the officials, under 
the expert advice of the Game Ranger, of the game to be killed 
under licences in the ensuing year, taking account of the 
abundance or scarcity of each species. 

(2) The provision of an adequate staff, sufficient to render the 
reserves practically inviolable, and to supervise the whole ques- 
tion of the shooting and taking of game. 

(3) The entire prohibition of the sale of “ biltong.” 

(4) An order, to be strictly enforced, absolutely prohibiting 
the possessing or carrying of firearms by natives other than 
those in Government employ. 

CRANWORTH. 
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WASHINGTON, April 12, 1907 


ENGLISHMEN who take their politics seriously and with dignity, 
and who expect from their public mena dignified bearing under 
all circumstances, no matter what other faults they may be 
guilty of, and who have a high respect for great office, can only 
faintly comprehend the extraordinary state of affairs and the 
political conditions now existing in this country. In an effort 
to correct evils and remedy wrongs, radicalism has been carried 
to the extreme limit, passion has been so inflamed, a bitterness 
so intense has been roused against property and capital, that to- 
day the great majority of the American people are in a state of 
mental hysteria, and in a mood to believe any charge, no matter 
how fantastic, brought against capital ; and they can be as easily 
convinced of the existence of plots and conspiracies to over- 
throw the liberties of the people as the English of the seven- 
teenth century were in the plotting of the Catholics against the 
established religion, 

Last week the New York World published a letter, written 
on January 2, 1906, by Mr. E. H. Harriman, the leading and 
most important personage in the American railway world, to 
Mr. Sidney Webster, an eminent lawyer, with whom he main- 
tained an intimate correspondence. A shorthand clerk who 
had been discharged by Mr. Harriman transcribed his notes and 
sold the letter to the Wor/d, Shortly before he wrote to Mr. 
Webster, Mr, Harriman had received a letter from him taking 
him to task for a too active participation in politics, Harriman, 
in reply, said that he had been drawn into the political arena 
simply because of his interest in others, and he then told Mr. 
Webster that in 1904, at the request of Mr. Roosevelt, who was 
then a candidate for re-election to the Presidency, he sub- 
scribed £10,000, and induced a few of his friends to subscribe 
£30,000 in addition, to save the State of New York from 
going Democratic, the Republicans at that time fearing the 
loss of the State, which would have been a severe blow 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Considerable friction existed among the 
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Republican leaders in New York, great objection having mani- 
fested itself to the re-election of Mr. Depew to the United States 
Senate. Mr. Harriman explained to the President that if Mr. 
Depew could be eliminated from the political equation, he 
thought harmony could be restored; and the President pro- 
mised him, Mr. Harriman wrote Mr. Webster, that he would 
take care of Mr. Depew by appointing him Ambassador to 
France after his re-election. 

On the afternoon of the day that this letter appeared, Mr. 
Roosevelt denounced Mr. Harriman as a liar, and in his defence 
produced a letter written to Congressman Sherman in October 
of last year. Mr. Sherman at that time was the chairman of 
the Republican Committee having in charge the election of 
members to the Lower House. Shortly before the date of 
the President’s letter, Mr. Sherman came to Washington and 
reported to the President that he had applied to Mr. Harriman 
for a contribution to his Committee, which Mr. Harriman re- 
fused, giving as his reason that after he had raised £40,000 at 
the request of the President for campaign purposes in 1904, 
and the President had agreed to appoint Senator Depew 
Ambassador to France, he had repudiated the bargain ; and, 
furthermore, that he disapproved of the President’s policies so 
far as they affected the railroads and other great corporations. 
He then went on to say, according to the statement made by 
Mr. Sherman to the President, that it was perfectly immaterial 
to him whether a Republican or a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives was elected, that he cared not in the least whether 
Hearst or Hughes was elected Governor of New York, and that 
he could buy State legislatures and the judiciary. In his letter 
to Mr. Sherman the President denied that he had ever sought 
an interview with or invited Harriman to visit him for the 
purpose of raising funds for the campaign of 1904, and that 
instead of having promised to appoint Mr. Depew Ambassador 
to France Harriman had repeatedly urged him to do so for 
political reasons, and that he (the President) had refused. Mr. 
Roosevelt branded Mr, Harriman’s assertion as false in these 
words: “Any such statement is a deliberate and wilful un- 
truth—by rights it should be characterised by an even shorter 
and more ugly word. I never requested Mr. Harriman to raise 
a dollar for the Presidential campaign of 1904.” The President 
incorporated in his letter to Mr. Sherman several letters that 
had passed between himself and Mr. Harriman during the 
summer of 1904, which he claimed proved his assertion that 
any interviews that took place between them were entirely of 
the latter’s seeking, and that their conversations related solely 
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to the State campaign, and had no bearing whatever on the 
Presidential Election. 

The first letter in the series is one from Mr. Harriman to 
the President, under date of September 20, in which Mr. 
Harriman wrote that if the President thought it desirable he 
would see him at any time, the letter having been written by 
Mr. Harriman immediately after his return from Europe. 
Three days later the President replied to Mr. Harriman saying 
there was nothing at that time he wanted to see him about, 
although “there were one or two points in my letter of ac- 
ceptance which I should have liked to discuss with you before 
putting it out.” On October 10, the President again wrote 
saying that in view of the “trouble” over the State ticket in 
New York, heshould much like to have a few hours with him. 
“ Do you think,” the President said, “‘ you can get down here 
within a few days and take either lunch or dinner with me?” 
Mr. Harriman replied two days later saying he was giving a 
large part of his time to correcting the trouble and intended to 
do so if any effort on his part could accomplish it. Early in 
the following week he promised to come to Washington and 
talk over matters with the President. Four days later, that is 
on October 14, the President wrote this letter to Mr. Harriman, 
addressing him as “ My dear Mr. Harriman,” and marking his 
letter “ personal” : 


A suggestion has come to me in a roundabout way that you do not think it 
wise to come on to see me in these closing weeks of the campaign, but that 
you are reluctant to refuse inasmuch as I have asked you. Now my dear sir 
you and I are practical men, and you are on the ground and know the con- 
ditions better than I do. If you think there is any danger of your visit to me 
causing trouble, or if you think there is nothing special I should be informed 
about or no matter in which I could give aid, why of course give up the visit 
for the time being, and then a few weeks hence before I write my Message I 
shall get you to come down to discuss certain governmental matters not con- 
nected with the campaign. 


This letter, the President tells Mr. Sherman, “is absolutely 
incompatible with any theory that I was asking Mr. Harriman 
to come down to see me in my own interest or intended to 
make any request of any kind for help from him,” 

On November 30, that is after Mr. Roosevelt had been 
elected President, he wrote to Mr. Harriman, still addressing 
him as ‘My dear Mr. Harriman,” and marking his letter 
“strictly personal,” saying that he should have been glad when 
Mr. Harriman was in Washington to have discussed with him 
certain legislative matters, and he added: “ But if you re- 
member, when you were down here, both you and I were so 
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interested in certain of the New York political developments 
that I hardly, if at all, touched on governmental matters.” 
Then he discusses his forthcoming Message and its references 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and curiously enough 
repeats the first part of the letter almost in the identical 
language, saying “as you will remember when you did come 
down to see me, you and I were both so engaged in the New 
York political situation that we talked of little else.” The cor- 
respondence closes with a letter dated December 2, from Mr. 
Harriman to the President, in which he urges upon him that 
nothing should be done that would tend to cripple the railways 
financially, which would be detrimental to the entire country. 
The President tells Mr, Sherman that he was unable to agree 
with Mr. Harriman’s views regarding the Interstate Commerce 
Law, and therefore left his Message unchanged. Again the 
President repeats himself by saying to Mr. Sherman, “ it will be 
seen that the above correspondence is entirely incompatible 
with what Mr. Harriman now, as you informed me, alleges as 
to my having asked him to secure money or to subscribe money 
for the Presidential campaign,” and he closes the correspondence 
with Sherman by expressing horror at the statements alleged to 
have been made by Harriman to Sherman, that he could buy 
State legislatures and the judiciary. 

Mr. Harriman met this rejoinder of the President's by 
pointing out that by the suppression of one letter the President 
had conveyed the impression that it was Harriman who 
sought the first interview, while as a matter of fact the letter 
conclusively proves that it was the President who made the 
first suggestion that he desired Mr. Harriman’s aid. The first 
letter in the correspondence which the President publishes was 
Mr. Harriman’s letter of September 20, which the President 
produces in this form: “On his return from spending the 
summer in Europe, on September 20, he wrote me stating 
that if I thought it desirable he would come to see me at any 
time, either then or later.” But that letter of Mr. Harriman’s 
was preceded by a letter from the President, who, on June 29, 
wrote to Mr. Harriman as follows: “I thank you for your 
letter. As soon as you come home I shall want to see you. 
The fight will doubtless be hot then, It has been a real 
pleasure to see you this year.” It was in reply to this letter 
that Mr. Harriman, on his return from Europe, wrote the letter 
of September 20, but in giving Mr. Sherman what purported 
to be a true copy of Mr. Harriman’s letter, the President 
eliminated the opening sentence, which showed that it was 
written in reply to the President’s letter of June 29. In his 
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letter to the President, under date of September 20, Mr. Harri- 
man wrote: “I was very glad to receive your note of June 29 
last while I was in Europe.” It was this sentence that the 
President suppressed. Mr, Harriman asserts that in response 
to numerous invitations urging him to come to Washington, 
he was finally able about October 20 to go there. What took 
place at that interview is the question at issue, but Mr. Harri- 
man contends that the President’s “strictly personal ” letter 
of November 30 throws some light upon what did take place. 
In that letter the President says to Mr. Harriman, “If you 
remember when you were down here both you and I were so 
interested in certain of the New York political developments 
that I hardly, if at all, touched on governmental matters,” and 
again in the same letter he said, “‘ As a matter of fact as you 
will remember when you did come down to see me, you and I 
were both so engaged in the New York political situation that 
we talked of little else.” Relying on those statements, and 
also on the President’s letter in which he asked Mr. Harriman 
to come to Washington to discuss with him the “trouble ” in 
New York State, Mr. Harriman maintains that the only possible 
inference to be drawn by any unprejudiced person is that the 
President and not he sought the first interview, and that their 
lengthy discussions on New York State politics, which were 
so engrossing that they prevented the consideration of any 
other matters, were in the interest of the President rather 
than of Mr, Harriman, This, however, does not dispose of 
the important question at issue, and that is whether Mr. 
Harriman at the request of the President raised £40,000 for 
campaign purposes, but Mr. Harriman is more specific and 
gives more details of the transaction in his assertions, than 
Mr. Roosevelt is conclusive in his denials. In his letter to 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Harriman says that on his return to New 
York after visiting the President in Washington he sent for 
Mr, Bliss, who was the Treasurer of the National Republican 
Committee, “ who told me that I was their last hope and that 
they had exhausted every other resource.” In the presence of 
Mr. Bliss, Mr. Harriman continues, he telephoned to a friend 
of Senator Depew’s and told him that it was necessary in 
order to carry New York State that £40,000 should be raised 
at once, and if he would help, he, Harriman, would subscribe 
£10,000, In the course of three or four hours the whole 
amount was subscribed and turned over in the form of cheques 
to Mr. Bliss, “who,” Mr. Harriman writes, “took them to 
Chairman Cortelyou [Mr. Cortelyou, then the Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, and now the Secretary of the 
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Treasury]. If there were any among them of life insurance 
companies or other like organisations, of course Cortelyou 
must have informed the President. I do not know who the 
subscribers were, other than the friend of Depew, who 
was an individual.’ Now in answer to this the President says 
to Sherman: “I never requested Mr. Harriman to raise a 
dollar for the presidential campaign which was then on,” and 
in the same letter to Mr. Sherman the President also says, “ It 
will be seen that the above correspondence is entirely incom- 
patible with what Mr. Harriman now, as you informed me, 
alleges as to my having asked him to secure moaey or to 
subscribe money for the presidential campaign.” But the 
President is exasperatingly niggardly in the use of words, he 
could have made his denial much stronger and much more 
effective if in addition to denying that he asked Mr. Harriman 
to raise money for the presidential campaign, he had added, 
“or for the State campaign in New York.” Mr. Harriman, it 
will be observed, does not assert that the money was to be 
used for the presidential campaign ; on the contrary, he dis- 
tinctly says that it was to be used for the State campaign, but 
inasmuch as on the outcome of the State campaign hinged the 
result of the presidential campaign, so far as New York was 
concerned, this is merely an evasion ; and as it has been shown 
that the President suppressed the important letter of June 29, 
and in purporting to give a verbatim copy of Mr. Harriman’s 
letter of September 20, destroyed its importance by omitting 
the opening sentence, one may reasonably suppose that it was 
not an oversight that made Mr, Roosevelt limit his denial to 
the presidential campaign and remain silent as to the State 
campaign, Furthermore, Mr. Harriman asserts that he and 
liis friends placed their cheques in the hands of Mr. Bliss, 
who was the National Treasurer, who gave them to Mr. Cor- 
ielyou, the National Chairman, Had the money been intended 
purely for State purposes, with which the National Committee 
had no concern, the money would naturally have bee: given 
to the State Treasurer or the State Chairman. There were two 
organisations, the National and the State Committees, each of 
which had their separate officers and each of which handled 
their own funds irrespective of the other. When the cheques 
were delivered to Mr, Bliss, even although they were intended 
io be used by the State Committee, it was a direct contribution 
to help the election of Mr. Roosevelt to the presidency. 


The impression made upon the public mind by the publica- 
tion of this correspondence and Mr. Harriman’s statement was 
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a very unpleasant one. Even the strong supporters of the 
President were compelled to admit that it put Mr. Roosevelt in 
a most embarrassing position. Accepting the denial without 
question as to its truth that he did not ask Mr. Harriman to 
raise or subscribe a penny for the presidential election, there 
was no escape from the fact that Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Harriman enjoyed intimate relations during the campaign 
of 1904, and yet in that campaign Mr. Roosevelt had savagely 
denounced Judge Parker, his opponent for the presidency, as 
a liar and as having been guilty of a “monstrous falsehood,” 
because Judge Parker publicly stated that the Republican 
National Committee had accepted contributions from the 
railroads, life insurance companies and the trusts. In 1904 
Mr. Harriman was the head of one of the greatest railway 
systems in the world and a director in life insurance and other 
companies, Remembering the intimacy then existing between 
the President and Mr. Harriman and the knowledge Mr. 
Roosevelt had of the intense interest displayed by Mr. Harriman 
in the election and the time he was devoting to overcome the 
“trouble” in New York; the President’s pointed admission 
that they were both “ practical men,” and his reference “ to 
the danger of your visit to me causing trouble,” it is an insult 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s intelligence to suggest that he believed 
Mr. Harriman individually and through his corporate affiliations 
was not a subscriber to the Republican Campaign Fund. 
Last year the fact was judicially established that the life 
insurance companies, in one of which Mr. Harriman was a 
director, subscribed to the Republican Campaign Fund, thus 
vindicating Judge Parker and relieving him of the stigma of 
falsehood put upon him by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Harriman’s 
letter is further proof of the correctness of Judge Parker’s 
charge. 

While the public was discussing this sensational affair in all 
its ramifications, the next day Mr. Roosevelt sprung an even 
greater sensation. He declared that a conspiracy had been 
formed by the Rockefellers, Harriman and W. R. Hearst to 
defeat him at any cost and to secure control of the Republican 
National Convention next year in order to ensure the nomina- 
tion of an anti-Roosevelt candidate who would reverse the 
policies of the present incumbent of the White House, 
According to a statement authorised by the President, a fund 
of £1,000,000 had been subscribed by the conspirators which 
was to be used to purchase newspapers, to create an adverse 
public sentiment, and to secure by bribery the election of 
delegates to the Republican Convention who would vote for 
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the candidate designated by the conspirators. How the 
President obtained knowledge of this plot sounds more like an 
opera bouffe than sober reality in a country so matter of fact 
and practical as the United States. The conspirators met at a 
dinner, and one of them, a Republican Senator, under the 
loosening influences of a good dinner and copious libations of 
champagne, was indiscreet enough to boast of what the con- 
spirators had already done and how much more they expected 
to accomplish. On the comic opera stage whenever a con- 
spiracy is being hatched out there is always conspicuously 
present an emissary of the other side whom everybody recog- 
nises except the conspirators themselves. So it was in this 
case ; one of the guests at the dinner was a man occupying 
intimate official and personal relations with the President, but 
his presence did not deter the bibulous senatorial conspirator 
from giving the whole plot away, and none of his fellow 
conspirators had wit enough to close his mouth with an olive 
or a glass of champagne. Naturally enough the President’s 
friend carried the astounding news to the White House, and 
although it had been in possession of the President for some 
weeks he did not consider it necessary to make it public until 
after the publication of Mr. Harriman’s letter. 


Mr. Roosevelt is conceded to be the most adroit politician 
in the United States, and has a clearer comprehension of the 
present temper of the American people than any other man, 
He has shown himself possessed of a faculty amounting almost 
to genius in being able to distract public attention whenever 
he desires to turn it into another channel. The public dis- 
cussion of the Harriman charge was damaging to him, which 
was so obvious to his friends that they feared it would weaken 
his influence. While they were trying to evolve some plan by 
which public attention would be diverted, Mr. Roosevelt made 
the announcement of the Million Pound Conspiracy, and ex- 
plained that every man who opposed him or his policies, or 
who favours the nomination of a candidate who has not his 
support is to be regarded not only as an enemy to himself, but 
as a traitor to the State; as a “reactionary” secretly allied to 
the plutocrats who would undo all that Mr. Roosevelt has 
done since he has been in the White House, and who would 
again surrender the partly liberated people into the grasp of 
the monopolists and the trusts. The first effect was immediate, 
almost electrical, The masses of the American people, as I 
have before remarked, are in such a hysterical condition that 
they accept without reserve any accusation brought against 
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capital, It is useless for the minority of the sane and well 
balanced to treat with scorn melodramatic stories of a midnight 
conspiracy, at which wine and gold flow freely. The majority 
rule, and the majority are not to be swerved from their allegi- 
ance to the President. They are ready enough to believe in 
the existence of a “ plutocratic” plot which shall prevent Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-election. While reiterating his often repeated 
pledge that he would not under any circumstances accept 
another nomination, Mr. Roosevelt has also said that he will 
strive by every means in his power to prevent the nomination of 
a “reactionary.” To defeat his enemies he will go the length 
of having his friends in the various States, in which they exer- 
cise control, elect delegates to the Republ can Convention next 
year pledged to himself, not, as he explains, because he expects 
to ask these delegates’ vote for him, but so as to be able to 
have them vote for the man of his choice. 


This autocratic dictation is unknown in American politics, 
It is true that other Presidents have attempted to influence the 
choice of their successor, but never to the extent that Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying to at the present time, and never by the 
use of such extraordinary methods. Heretofore it has been 
the boast of Americans that the Presidency was open to all, 
and the Presidency, like the baton of the Marshal of France, 
was to be found at the bottom of every private’s knapsack. 
Mr. Roosevelt does not subscribe to this doctrine. The can- 
didacy of his Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks, as well as the 
candidacy of Senator Foraker and other men, he opposes as 
being in the interest of the “‘reactionary forces” who are plot- 
ting by infamous methods to destroy his policies and subvert 
the liberties of the people. Mr. Roosevelt appears to look upon 
the Presidency as his own to bestow as he may see fit, and to 
regard any attempt to wrest it from him not only as treachery 
to himself but as treason to the Republic. 


That Mr. Roosevelt is inspired solely by the loftiest motives, 
and has the welfare of the people at heart, no one, of course, 
questions; but in his zeal for the public good fear is expressed 
that he has permitted himself to take an extreme view that 
does not accord with American traditions, and this has aroused 
considerable resentment. It is, of course, open and notorious 
that there are many Republicans who thoroughly disapprove 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and would be only too glad to see him per- 
manently retired into the obscurity of private life. Some of 
these men are governed purely by selfish considerations, and 
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no doubt think that it will be for their personal advantage if a 
man of a type different to Mr. Roosevelt is his successor ; other 
men are sincere in their belief that Mr, Roosevelt's influence is 
evil, and his course a menace to the real welfare of the country. 
Whether these men are justified in their belief, or whether they 
are so egregiously blind that they cannot see that Mr. Roosevelt 
has saved the country from disaster, is not of the slightest 
consequence. In opposing Mr. Roosevelt, and in trying to 
bring about the nomination of their own candidate, they are 
exercising their legitimate rights. To term them “ conspirators ” 
is unwarranted. It is the privilege of any American to be the 
advocate of any man as a candidate for the Presidency, and to 
use his best efforts to bring about his nomination. To do this 
an organisation is necessary, and so is money—not for corrupt 
purposes, but to set in train the machinery without which there 
can be no organisation. Great as is Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
popularity, he could not retain his political control if his 
friends and agents were not constantly at work in his behalf, 
But it would be as improper to accuse him of being guilty of 
‘conspiracy ” asit is to apply the same charge to his rivals or 
opponents ; and Americans do not like to be told they are 
conspirators when they are simply enjoying their inalienable 
right of being politicians, This feeling finds its expression in 
many newspapers, and this utterance} from the Philadelphia 
Press, which is tothe Republican Party and Mr. Roosevelt what 
the Westminster Gazette is to the Liberal Party and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and whose editor was formerly Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Postmaster-General, is not without significance : 

Now, was there any dinner, anyway? If there was a dinner, did anybody 
say anything? Did the revelation of a conspiracy against the President and 
his policies come from a ghost? Did the ghost appear the next day to a 
specter and lift the curtain by daylight without the walnuts and the wine? 
Did the specter go to the White House and whisper to the President? Did 
the President know the specter and did the specter know the ghost ? 

In short, were all the correspondents seized with a sudden epidemic of 


madness? Or was the White House the victim of a strange and mysterious 
delusion ? 


The effect of the Harriman disclosure and the million pound 
plot so far as one is able to judge from the tone of the Press 
and the expressions of public men is this: The masses who 
believe in Mr. Roosevelt are not shaken in their belief. No 
matter whether Mr. Harriman raised money at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
solicitation or not, Harriman is a “ plutocrat,” and as a matter 
of course an enemy of the “‘ people” ; and the men who have 
distrusted Mr. Roosevelt’s sincerity are more than ever con- 
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vinced that their judgment was correct. But perhaps an even 
more important effect is that the campaign for the next 
presidential nomination has already opened, and for the 
ensuing eighteen months the country is to be distracted by 
the war of politicians, and business is to suffer. Mr. Roosevelt 
has avowed himself as determined to control the next Republi- 
can Convention, not necessarily for himself, as he points out, 
but for his policies and the man who is to carry out those 
policies. The issue has been sharply drawn. ‘“ My spear 
knows no brother,” the President said to a score or so of 
newspaper correspondents at the White House when he 
revealed to them the details of the great plot. Every man 
who is not for the President is against him; and every man 
who does not agree with the President on every public 
question is to be aceused of being in sympathy with the 
conspirators. It is almost as dangerous for a public man to 
be accused these days as it was for an aristocrat to be 
denounced during the reign of the Terror—or rather, it is the 
cowardice of public men that makes them believe they are 
doomed to the political guillotine if they dare to oppose the 
President. The road to safety lies through silence; it is 
easier to drift with the tide than to attempt to stem it; it is 
folly to tilt at windmills. 

It is an extraordinary state of affairs; it is without parallel 
in American history, for never before has it been regarded as 
lése mayesté to criticise the political acts of a president; and 
recently the idea has been insidiously implanted in the public 
mind that it is as improper to criticise the President as it is 
for an Englishman to criticise his King. But there is no 
analogy. The King is not a party man; the perpetuation of 
political power does not depend upon the action of the 
King. The President while the head of the State is also the 
chief of a political party ; his power is derived from his party 
—without it he is powerless—and his policy is framed to per- 
petuate his party. It is as if the unwritten law prohibited 
Englishmen from criticising the Prime Minister, as if they must 
either acquiesce in everything that he does or risk the imputa- 
tion of treachery. That is hardly consistent with freedom of 
expression and opinion. 


It is not a healthy state of affairs. It is as harmful for the 
body politic as it is for the body physical to be wrought up to 
a high pitch of nervous tension, to become so mentally excited 
that the power to discriminate is destroyed and judgment is 
warped. This is the pathologic condition of a large number of 
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clouded ; they see red. The knowledge of evils, great evils, 
that ought to be redressed, but can only be cured by remedies 
applied with a quiet hand and a calm brain, has so inflamed 
the public that it has become neurasthenic, 

Ten years ago an almost similar condition prevailed, but not 
so aggravated. Mr. Bryan arousedithe same passionate fervour 
in his followers, but Mr. Bryan’s followers were less numerous, 
consequently national neurasthenia raged less violently, Mr. 
Bryan’s methods and Mr. Roosevelt’s were the same. Both 
preached the corruption of plutocracy, both championed the 
rights of the people against the privileges of wealth ; Mr. Bryan 
then, as Mr, Roosevelt now, saw in the efforts of his opponents 
a “conspiracy” of the money power leagued with selfish 
interests. ‘‘An assault upon the money power is apt to be 
popular in a democratic republic, partly on account of the 
vague fear with which the poorer and more ignorant voters 
regard a powerful institution whose working they do not 
understand, and partly on account of the jealousy they 
feel toward those who are better off than themselves,” 
This is not an extract from one of Mr. Bryan’s speeches, but it 
is from Mr. Roosevelt’s biography of Benton in discussing the 
motive that led President Jackson to abolish the United States 
Bank, Mr. Roosevelt’s inference being that Jackson saw in it 
an issue that would prove popular. “The money power” was 
an issue in American politics three-quarters of a century ago, 
and its opponent was as much a radical as the times permitted 
as Bryan was sixty years later, who again brought “ the money 
power ” forward as an issue, or as Roosevelt is to-day, who 
once more enters the political lists as the champion of the 
American people against ‘the money power,” 

American political history has repeated itself with almost 
the force of a fixed law. Jackson triumphed against “the 
money power” and abolished the Bank, and in a few months 
there was widespread business depression; ‘“ banks closed 
their doors and manufactories were shut down,” as one his- 
torian tells us. Jackson was still all powerful, and at the close 
of his term he was able to make his Vice-President, Martin 
Van Buren, his successor as President, and Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration is principally noteworthy for a panic that “ was 
probably the most disastrous that the American people have 
yet experienced. Every bank in the country suspended specie 
payments, thousands of leading merchants and manufacturers 
were forced to the wall, and the business of the country was 
utterly demoralised,” 
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EDUCATION is either a necessity or a luxury—a painful necessity 
or an expensive luxury. Education in the former sense, educa- 
tion as it is understood to the tax-collector, has no concern 
with literature. It has its reward. But on behalf of the 
expensive luxury which is dispensed by what are called our 
‘“‘ public schools” it is often maintained that its end is culture ; 
and among the gifts of culture is reckoned the ability to write 
the English language. “It teaches a boy to express himself.” 

As a general statement this is curiously untrue, and it is 
salutary sometimes to face the fact that a classical education 
does not usually foster the power of writing in good style. 
This failure is certainly not the fault of Homer or of Virgil, of 
Tacitus or of Euripides; it is partly the fault of the system, 
and partly the fault of the teachers who submit to its trammels. 
The public school training hampers the evolution of a good 
literary style in two ways: firstly by its adherence to one 
particular type of character as its ideal, and secondly by the 
way io which Latin and Greek are usually taught. 

The second of these evils is the more superficial, and already 
coming within reach of remedy. Yet the complaint is still 
frequently made by men who examine public school boys, or 
teach them at the universities, that their English style is un- 
accountably bad. On the other hand, a complaint is often 
made by undergraduates who have sat for pass, and too often 
also for honour examinations that while they could correctly 
translate the text of the books set in the examination, they 
‘failed in the subject-matter.” These two complaints explain 
each other. It is the disastrous divorce between matter and 
form, between the subject and its expression, that accounts for 
the bad style of writing. It argues an ignorance of that old 
secret of style, Rem tene, verba sequentur. In the orthodox 
classical curriculum the words come first. It‘is incredible that 
a student who has carefully prepared a French or German 
book should be still unfamiliar with its contents ; yet that this 
fate often befalls all but very intelligent students of the classics 


every schoolmaster and every classical tutor—if he is honest— 


will amply testify. 


The reason is obvious, A Greek play or a book of Thucy- 
dides or a speech of Cicero is studied at school not asa piece 
of literature, not as the artistic expression of real thoughts, not 
as a function of life, but as so many lines of Latin or of Greek. 
Hence comes to the boy an idea that words have a value of 
their own ; and this idea grows into a settled conviction when 
he is set to do “ composition,” for in that exercise his chief 
merit is not to express his own thoughts, or thoughts which 
he has made his own, in a language he has mastered, but to 
include in his “ version ” as many as possible of other people’s 
phrases. This he does partly because he is encouraged to do 
it, and partly because he commences “ composition” when 
he has read very little of the language in which he is set to 
compose. Indeed, it is quite common in an examination to 
find that a boy who fails to attain ro per cent. in Greek trans- 
lation will sit down cheerfully to try his hand at writing Greek 
verse. Yet to attempt the composition of verse in the style of 
Schiller, while unable to read a German newspaper, would be 
considered foolish. 

The result of this is that boys have no conception of the 
relation between language and thought. Whien they are trans- 
lating they are content with a peculiar vocabulary which clearly 
shows that the original text has for them no real meaning at 
all. I am thinking not so much of the boy who, encouraged 
by Mr. Paley’s success, translates fine poetry into the diction 
of a commercial circular, but rather of the far less pardonable 
error of taste which uses the language of the Bible to translate 
Cicero’s private correspondence or Demosthenes’ law-court 
rhetoric. To the schoolboy the second person singular in 
colloquial address seems as natural in English as in Latin ; nor 
does he think it unnatural that a barrister should say in court, 
“] will prove, O judges, that this man has”—in an ecstasy of 
classicism he often writes;‘ hast "—“ borne false witness against 


his neighbour.” 


He translates in this unintelligent and unintelligible manner 
because his imagination has never been called into play. He 
does not visualise the scene or interpret the Greek by what he 
knows of its modern counterpart. In his idea Demosthenes is 
more like Moses than like Mr. Rufus Isaacs. He has perhaps 
committed to memory the technicalities of Greek legal pro- 
cedure, but he has not learnt that in many essentials a Greek 


law court of the 


English law caurt. 
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fourth century B.C, was very like a modern 
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Again, when a boy first begins to read a play of Euripides, 
cleverly desiccated for his use, he may construe the lines with 
the aid of a vocabulary, but he has not the haziest notion of 
their real meaning, or of the effect which they produced on the 
audience which first heard them recited. No one can wonder 
that his interest is not aroused, for a Greek play is wholly 
unintereresting, because wholly unintelligible, to any reader 
who has not been told how the Greek theatre performed at 
once the functions of the modern stage and of the modern 
church. When the schoolboy comes to learn this later, it is 
already too late. He has formed the habit of regarding every 
Greek play as an insoluble ineptitude which for the pleasure of 
his teachers must be rendered into jargon. Any attempt to 
evoke his interest by suggesting that Euripides affected Athenian 
society much as Mr. Bernard Shaw affects London, or that the 
comedies of Plautus bear more resemblance to the Belle of 
New York than to the Book of Job, is useless because he 
regards it as ajoke. To disinter a dead language seems to him 
a sort of sacrilege. 

It is useless to labour this point. Those who know the 
undergraduate or the public school boy are bitterly familiar 
with its truth. It only remains to point out that the style of 
the boy’s translation is the style of his official English prose, 
He revels in ciichés and in borrowed phrases; he is always 
trying to reproduce his teacher’s dicta or “‘ what the book said.” 
He obscures his own personality. Naturally his style is bad. 

A deeper reason for this can be found in what seems to 
many minds the radical fault in the public school system—its 
tendency to crush originality and to mutilate thought by undue 
insistence upon conformity to a particular type. The school- 
master is not encouraged by public opinion to develop his 
pupil’s originality or to teach him to think. He is required 
rather to train him into an exact similarity with his fellows, 
and to fill his mind with those curious, isolated morsels of 
literary and mathematical lore which a boy “ ought to know ”— 
as Mr. Hubert Bland wrote to his daughter, “ It’s always ought 
in this beast of a world.” 

The peculiarities of this ideal are summed up in the qualities 
of the “‘ good chap.” He must be athletic and sociable, all 
smiles and muscle ; courage is expected of him, courtesy 
towards ladies, and conformity to a fairly exacting moral code; 
he must wear the right clothes, must be able to shoot, fish, 
and ride, and to play cricket, billiards, and bridge, But he 
is not expected to think for himself ; it is his duty to accept 
the ideas of the society in which he is placed. Intellectual 
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originality is relegated to the same outer darkness as sartorial 
unorthodoxy. 

This constant obsession of original thought tends to make 
the product of the public schools affected and artificial. Equally 
in life and in literature he is not himself ; his writings and his 
actions reflect not what he is, but what he has been told he 
ought to be, If a man’s character suffers from the external 
imposition of a type, a similar artificiality must necessarily 
mar his style of writing; for style is character, and literary 
style is the writer’s character as mirrored in his writing. 

This last sentence has the look of a platitude. Its truth is 
implied by almost all existing definiticns of style. It embodies 
the doctrine of all the greatest literary critics, from Plato to 
Professor Raleigh. A whole book might be filled with quota- 
tions gathered to support it. But, like so many of the prin- 
ciples which we most frequently enunciate, it is seldom put to 
practical use. Certainly it has been discarded in our system 
of liberal education ; and an hour spent in a book-shop with 
the newest books may soon convince one that among our 
writers of all classes it is mainly honoured in the breach, 
The indictment spreads beyond the public schools, and assails 
at attitude towards literature which is very generally adopted. 
If we blame the teachers, that is only because they are a 
convenient whipping-post ; their clients are more to blame, 

Any one who cherishes a lingering hope of improving 
education by improving the taste of those who call its tune 
must think it worth while from time to time to preach a sermon 
upon style, and to take as his text one of those innumerable 
dicta which sparkle through our critical literature. He may 
borrow it from Longinus or from Buffon; or he may find it 
nearer home, and quote Newman’s familiar definition, ‘‘ Style 
is the shadow of a personality.” 

Personality seems to be the quality most lacking in our 
modern literature. The manner of our writing is second- 
hand, Yet sincerity is an essential alike of good manners 
and of good style. No one can make himself a personality 
by aping others’ eccentricities, and no one can make a 
true style out of borrowed plumage. There are two classes 
of writers who lack this essential quality of literary 
sincerity—those who are content to employ conventional, 
ready-made phrases, and those who run to the opposite ex- 
treme and search laboriously for original diction where no 
original thought is. Neither has taken the pains to throw 
upon their writings the shadow of their personality. Flaubert 
would have said that neither had laboured to find the right 
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word. But the doctrine of the mot juste puts the cart before 
the horse. It is no use searching for the right word while still 
uncertain of one’s own thought. That is what the youth 
engaged in classical composition does, The real secret is a 
clarification of one’s ideas, and then out of the fulness of 
thought the right word is begotten instantly and without labour. 
‘“‘In order toform a good style,” says Coleridge, “‘ the primary 
rule and condition is not to attempt to express ourselves in 
language before we thoroughly know our meaning, When a 
“man perfectly understands himself, appropriate diction will 
generally be at his command either in writing or in speaking. 
In such case the thoughts and the words are associated,” 
Even Dionysius, who loved to trammel his pupils with red 
tape, frankly admits the value of clear expression, And yet 
there are people who believe that Walter Pater drew his words 
out of a hat! 

There are, of course, many causes of this artificiality to be 
found outside the public schools. The young writer is drawn 
by many influences not to think and speak for himself, but to 
follow accredited types. The journalist is largely to blame ; 
for, lacking often the time for clear thought, he has to write 
without thinking, and thus employs the nearest conventional 
phrase which seems vaguely to suit his meaning. Sucha writer 
is like Thersites—he knows many words, and they are all the 
wrong ones. But already the journalist bears more than his 
share of blame. When all the world—and his wife— 
write novels, one has only to pick a dozen volumes at random 
from the reviewer’s table in order to realise this prevailing 
contentment with makeshift phrases and stale ideas which is 
one of the symptoms of our “ modern malady of sameness,” 

Poetry is in no better case. Most of the minor poets write 
not of necessity, but of vanity. They need never have lisped 
at all, They wander about in worlds that some one else has 
realised. Concerned not to awake in others their own emotions, 
but to copythe bare verbal forms in which others have embodied 
thoughts, they lose themselves in a wild-goose chase after 
original epithets for the fingers of the dawn. As far as they 
leave any impression on the mind, it is either of a meaningless 
violence which mistakes blasphemy for inspiration, or of a crude 
sentimentality of which both the cause and the effect are indi- 
gestion. Our professional minor poets no more impress upon 
their productions the hall-mark of personality than does the 
manufacturer of Brummagem buttons. They never cut the 
language to fit the measurement of the thought. Theirs is the 
literature of “ reach-me-downs,” 

This evil is due to the idea, which no one avows in print, 
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but on which our pastors and masters habitually act, that style 
can be taught. There are treatises which contain rules for 
writing in good style. “Use short Anglo-Saxon words,” says 
one ; and many a sonorous Latin-laden line of Milton rises 
to refute him, Another quotes Aristotle, and bases his creed 
upon the avoidance of vulgar words—“ unliterary,” he calls 
them ; and we wonderingly recollect such lines as 

That fat weed that rots on Lethe’s wharf, 
or 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 
“Fat” and“rot” and “grunt” and “sweat”—are these not rarevij 
AcEce ? Well, even if Aristotle supports this pedantic heresy, our 
classicists must admit that Longinus provides a fine corrective. 
No one ever knew better than he that to frame rules is as 
useless as to administer powders to astatue. A man must study 
the classics of his own language and of other languages in 
order to attain a mastery of the literary machine ; but such a 
mastery is useless to one who has nothing to say; and if a 
man has something to say, some thoughts that are part and 
parcel of himself, search the classics as he may, he will find 
no form of words which he can borrow to express them. If 
they are his own thoughts they can only be expressed in his 
own language. 

Originality is the mother of Literature, and always the 
harsh stepmother is Orthodoxy. It has been the same in 
other arts. In painting, as in writing, it is character that 
counts. Our pleasure in a picture depends on the painter’s 
insight ; and his insight depends partly on his character, partly 
on his study of nature, Granted technical skill—a presup- 
position of enormous importance—the main thing needful to 
secure our pleasure is the painter’s sincerity. We have all 
suffered from the knowledge that most of the men who painted 
pictures at the end of the eighteenth century neither studied 
nature nor tried sincerely to portray their own feelings, They 
painted—as our boys are taught to write—by rule. The 
text-book determined for them the correct proportions of 
light and shade, the correct composition of a picture, the 
correct colour for grass and trees—it was usually blue—and 
the correct background, which looks like a faithful interpreta- 
tion of ginger-jam. When Turner succeeded in putting into 
paint the emotional ecstasy to which the sunshine stirred him, 
his orthodox contemporaries called him “ affected.” The pre- 
Raphaelites earned the same adjective; and more lately our 
Academy conferred it upon Whistler, That is our way of 
crowning genius, 

It is the same in writing. The authors who are most con- 
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stantly accused of affectation are those who are most sincerely 
natural—Browning, Emerson, Walt Whitman, Meredith. 
Pupils are always warned against their style. That this saves 
them from imitation is something gained. But sucha warning 
should be pasted on every book ; for style ought never to be 
imitated. Men like these have an abnormal personality ; 
therefore, if they write in good style, the forms in which they 
express it must be abnormal too. ‘The charge of affectation 
is part of the general tyranny of mediocrity. The public 
confuse the unusual with the unintelligible, and have formed 
so low an estimate of human nature that they condemn as 
unnatural anything that rises a little above the obvious. A 
great personality suffers the penalty of non-conformity ; for, 
whether in life or in literature, it can only be comprehended 
with much expense of time and labour. The thoughts of a 
duck are adequately expressed by the commonest quack ; 
but the thoughts of a great man can only find expression 
through hard pangs of labour. Could Browning have ex- 
pressed his personality if he had been bound to the prevalent 
poetic style of his day ? Could he have expressed it in the 
language of Lucretius or of Shakespeare or of Homer ? 
Obviously his meaning could find expression nowhere but in 
his own, #¢#s own language. The quaint colloquial phrasing, the 
quick, careless rhythms of Browning’s poetry mirror his mind. 
Therefore he writes in good style. Similarly Emerson’s style 
is good because upon his slow, cramped phrases we find the 
shadow of his personality. And if we believe that in the 
powerful, original discords of Walt Whitman’s rhetoric we 
come face to face with his powerful, original, discordant nature, 
then, if we have the courage, we must face the storm with 
Platonic calmness, and declare in the face of all the text-books 
in the world that his style is good. 
And for Meredith one may safely raise the same defence. 
It is true that he talks differently from other people, but that 
is because he is mercifully made different. When I hear the 
patient admirer of Crockett and Boothby, Corelli and Caine, 
inveighing against Meredith because his style is “‘ affected ” or 
“ unnatural,” I always think of a harmless, necessary, profit- 
able canal, crawling between the banks that human hands 
have ruled for it, and of a mountain burn that sings and 
sparkles in its own sweet course, carrying all obstacles before 
it, lovely, laughing, and alive. Which of these two is natural 
and which artificial? Whoever knows what’s what, knows 
which is which. 
Is, then, sincerity the one essential of style? If an un- 
educated person says sincerely what he thinks, must we credit 
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him with good style? An affirmative answer does not commit 
the answerer very deeply. For most uneducated persons 
have not sufficient mastery over the machinery of language to 
attain to any expression of their personality. Like our 
schoolboy, they employ phrases ready-made, though drawn 
from different sources ; and these obscure their real character, 
like the borrowed mannerisms of the actor. But if—as 
happens not veryseldom—some such person has sufficient com- 
mand of the language to express adequately his simple, vulgar 
meaning, then he writes in good style. The language and 
thoughts need not be elevated. Sincerity, adequate and clear 
expression are the essentials. 

Every man has a personality ; and if by his actions, words, 
and gestures he scems to express his nature sincerely we praise 
his manner or styie. On the other hand, we blame his style 
if he is either so Jacking in social ability as to fail to give a 
true impression of his nature, or if he is so plastered with 
borrowed mannerisms that his real personality never shines 
through, Similarly in literature bad style is due to one of 
two causes, either to incapacity to give expression to one’s 
meaning or to the use of borrowed phrases which express 
nothing. There is only one dictum for young writers, and 
that is, “ Master the instrument ; and then write yourself down 
—even though it be an ass.” Only the great can be great, but 
we can all be natural. 

It will be a good day when this is recognised at school. 
Classical writings should be studied firstly for the thoughts 
expressed in them; and, if their technique is studied too, it 
should be made clear to the pupil that he may emulate their 
spirit but not copy their form. He must study them witha 
view to obtaining mastery of his instrument ; he must by them 
train his ear to a just appreciation of words and phrases and 
rhythms ; but never, as he hopes to write well, must he regard 
them as “accredited models,” Having obtained a sufficient 
mastery of language, he should be encouraged not to construct 
fine-sounding phrases, not to copy the manner of this model 
or of that, not to drown his halfpennyworth of bread with an 
intolerable deal of sack, but to express truly and simply the 
thoughts which he has in him, “Clearness of writing comes 
from fulness of thinking, as the fruit drops from the tree.” 
The beginner in literature, as in every other sphere, is apt to 
mistake the external accidents for the essential qualities. He 
must be shown that good style does not consist in the use of 
certain words and phrases, and that sincerity is the sovran 
antiseptic. 

If this obvious truth were really put into practice it would 
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add astonishingly to the amenity of life. For many men and 
women, whose publications fill a shelf, have really got nothing 
to say. They are only copying the great, and writing “ com- 
positions” like the schoolboy. Sincerity would reduce them 
to silence ; the “ shadow of their personality ” is a blank page. 
Others who have some message for the world, who have 
thought truly for themselves on some subject, frequently 
obscure their meaning by imitating another writer’s personality 
instead of expressing their own. Sincerity would gain for us 
the benefit of their thoughts, and save us from the burden of 
their verbosity. 

Matthew Arnold gave admirable advice when he said to 
Mr. Russell, “ Say what you have to say clearly and have done 
with it : that is the only secret of style.” But in his essay on 
poetry he seems to support the scholastic heresy. He tells us 
there to carry about in our minds certain superlatively 
beautiful lines to use as touchstones. Every one will admit 
the superlative beauty of “ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well,” or of “In la sua volontade é@ nostra pace,” though one 
may feel doubts about “ My throte is cut untoe the nekke 
bone,” but the whole idea of such criteria is unsound. There 
is no objective criterion, if by that we mean that we can point 
to any one piece of writing and say, “ Lo! here is perfect style: 
imitate that!” If style is the shadow of personality, there is 
no such thing as perfect style, for personality vanishes in 
perfection. 

Much error in literary criticism is due to confusion between 
great literature and good style. Great literature is the fruit of 
a great mind, but anybody who has learnt a language can 
write in good style. Style is to be found in the relation of 
language to thought, and the truth of the relation depends 
solely on sincerity. To write well one must labour first to 
get exactly at the truth of one’s own nature and thought, and 
then labour to express that sincerely. There is less dignity in 
classical models than in the living self ; and the schoolboy 
should be encouraged to write down clearly and exactly what 
he thinks, and not what he thinks he ought to think in the 
words he thinks he ought to use. Then, if he has anything to 
say, sincerity will enable him to make the most of it; and, if 
he has nothing to say, sincerity will keep him silent, 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


THE events that have occurred in France during the last four 
years, in connection with the dissolution of religious orders, the 
expulsion of monks and nuns, the abolition of the Concordat that 
had lasted for a century, and the readjustment of the relations 
between Catholicism and the State, have not taken place amid 
the indifference of the world. The present study aims at putting 
recent events in their place in the perspective of French evolution 
under the Third Republic. I desire merely, by the application of 
the historical method, to point out that Separation of Church 
and State in France is no sudden outburst of anti-clerical passion, 
but a logical incident in the development of French society ; 
and that, instead of being a sign of moral decadence and social 
ruin, it is the chief proof which the Republic has thus far offered 
political observers, not only of the stability of its institutions, 
but also of the elevation of its ideals, and I might add of its 
right to claim legitimate heirship to the great régimes that have 
preceded it: the whole history of France has been a steady 
effort of secularisation. 

The Republic was, in a sense, an accident, but it was a necessary 
and inevitable one. After the fall of the Empire a republican 
governmental form alone was possible. But its durability was 
problematic. The survivors of older régimes thronged political 
life; pretenders and “saviours of society” abounded. Avid of 
office, each party had its special nostrum for the cure of the 
alleged maladies of the body-politic. Their agents still held high 
and responsible positions in the French Administration. The 
magistrature, for instance, was honey-combed with them. The 
army, in particular, was crowded with officers who had served 
too loyally another régime to feel themselves republican. The 
responsibility for the re-organisation of French society after the 
débacle fell upon a handful of disinterested patriots convinced 
that a republican form was the least distasteful to the nation, 
and the only one that was practical, given the mutually warring 
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interests of the rival crews eager to man the ship of state. Thiers 
was a Republican President not from conviction, but by the 
force of things and his political sense. Round him, too, in spite 
of their suspicion of him, rallied the Republicans by conviction. 
Politically, no other coalition was possible. But the Republic, 
that had thus managed to escape strangling in its cradle, was beset 
throughout its infancy by the same quarrelsome foes whose 
reciprocal envy and ambitions had been the sole reason of its 
surviving at all. The Republican body-guard that watched over 
the child had thrust upon them the duty of re-organising the 
whole of French society. The political part of their task was 
achieved—inadequately—in the Constitution of 1875, under which 
Frenchmen are living to-day, and which preserved the old cadre 
of the Napoleonic social scaffolding, even adding fresh beams 
that rendered the political and administrative functions more 
organic and more centralised. So admirable was the new 
machine that a mere handful of officials could run it. But this 
task accomplished, it remained first to choose the personnel whose 
business itwas to work themachine; secondly, to organise national 
nurseries of functionaries knowing their Republican business. 
The real history and evolution of France during the last thirty- 
five years of Republican government have been solely the realisa- 
tion of these two operations : the squabble, in a word, between 
the Republican crew in office and the Royalist, Imperialist, or 
other pirate crews out of office. Now, the effort to man the 
French administrative machine with trusty Republicans could 
not go on without friction. It meant both cashiering of upright 
old officials, as in the operation known as the purification of 
the magistrature, and the creation, by school laws, of a Republican 
youth and electorate, free from the bias of the loyalties of 
the former generations. The Catholic Church could either 
immensely facilitate or seriously hamper this process. What 
was its réle ? 

By the Concordat, and by the Organic Articles which were 
regarded by the First Consul as merely the application of his 
convention with the Pope, the Central Administration held the 
French clergy in leash. They were functionaries of the State. 
The high officials (the bishops) could virtually be chosen by the 
State, the Pope merely conferring canonical authority upon the 
elect of the Civil Power ; and although the bishops chose the 
parish priests, none could undertake his task who had not been 
accepted by the State. The bishops were obliged to swear 
obedience and fidelity to the Government, and to promise ‘to 
have no intelligence, to assist at no council, to have naught to 
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do with any league, either in France or abroad, contrary to the 
public peace.” Nay more, they agreed to inform the central 
authority if they learned of any scheme concocted to its prejudice 
This oath, imposed upon the minor clergy, englobed them 
also in the magnificent system of officialdom with which the 
First Consul thought effectively to police French society. In 
return for the extraordinary services thus conceded by the 
Vatican, Franceagreed to ensure her ecclesiastical agents a “proper 
stipend.” The Organic Articles tightened the shackles enslaving 
the Church, interdicting all publication of Papal brief or encyclical 
in France without Government authority ; forbidding the bishops 
to meet in general assembly ; forcing them to obtain Government 
permission if they desired to leave their dioceses. On the slightest 
pretext of rebellion the State could bring the bishops to book and 
punish them. Ina word it was a state of servility that was in 
reality shameful for the Church, although not honestly regretted 
by it, as being a provisional step on the route towards complete 
absorption of the State. 

On the other hand, it was, at the outset, an excellent state of 
things for the French Administration, and such it long continued 
to be. In fact, when the Third Republic was founded the Con- 
cordat was the chief trump it held in its hand, if not absolutely 
the necessary condition of success. Republican statesmen knew 
this well, and one after another the canny Opportunist leaders 
from Ferry and Gambetta to Freycinet and Rouvier, rejected the 
impolitic measures for abrogation of the Concordat, and the 
suppression of the Embassy at the Vatican, well aware that a 
contrary policy would deprive the central power of all police 
authority over an army of Churchmen, who were, to a large 
degree, hostile to Republicanism by definition, and who took 
their cue from a foreign Power that was always claiming the 
right to govern. These Republican statesmen felt that to break 
all ties between the State and the catholic forces was to leave the 
latter free to follow their natural anti-Republican allegiances, and 
to continue in the open certain manceuvres that they had all along 
been indulging in behind the scenes. Political prudence seemed 
to the Opportunists, from Ferry to Waldeck-Rousseau, and even 
to M. Combes, to require the maintenance of the Concordat. 

In proportion, however, as the work of laying the foundations 
of the Republic approached completion, the utility of the Con- 
cordat for the State became less and less evident. There came a 
time when the advantages of the pact were largely on the side of 
the Catholics. For it should not be forgotten that, owing to the 
changed conditions of modern life, most of the guarantees 
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demanded by Napoleon were rapidly ceasing to have any real 
applicability under the Republic. They were counterbalanced 
by the new laws of liberty enacted by the Republic that benefited 
the clergy and the Church as much as the other citizens—the 
liberty to teach, the liberty of the Press, the liberty of association— 
so that, as a matter of fact, in spite of the Concordat, the Church 
had recovered its territorial power and its political power, and 
in reality the State was in a position of inferiority with 
reference to the Church. The State assured the Church 
a privilege and paid its ministers a living stipend, which 
made it possible for them to use all their other resources 
for political ends. Nothing is more characteristic of the way 
the Concordat was finally ceasing to be for the State of any 
positive political utility, as far as religion was concerned, than 
the nature of the argument used in a letter written by Mgr. 
Fuzet, the Archbishop of Rouen, to the senatorial reporter of 
the Separation Bill, to prove that Separation would be a blunder. 
“Do not Republican politicians realise,” said the Archbishop, 


that it is very advantageous for them to keep the religious question always 
under discussion? For the advanced parties clericalism is not only the 
enemy, it istheir daily bread. Itis the big drum used to unite the victorious 
majorities when division seems impending. Are you going to burst that 
magic-drum ? ... Every good Republican is bound to be in favour of the Con- 
cordat. To be in favour of the Concordat is not to be clerical, it is to be 
far-sighted. 


This naive appeal to the sentiment of middle class Republican 
camaraderie is for the disinterested critic of an incomparable 
humour, although it was not wanting in perspicacity. The 
important thing, however, is that the Concordat had come to 
this ; it had the value. of a tom-tom! And yet...! reflecting 
Republican statesmen, while knowing all this, still hesitated ; 
and who can wonder? Even M. Combes did not wish to hear 
of Separation. He recalled, perhaps, the sage warning of Jules 
Ferry to his Vosgian electors in 1881: 


This formula of separation, just because it is a simple formula, is a decep- 
tive one. ... The first fact that completely enlightened me was... the 
religious revolution introduced by the Vatican into the doctrines and the 
general affairs of the Catholic Church. . . . That is for me a decisive reason 
for preserving the Concordat, inasmuch as the more ecclesiastical authority 
is concentrated, centralised, the more it assumes the form of a veritable 
Cesarism. ... The more the government of the catholic world resembles 
absolute authority, the more the national churches are disciplined in a 
common obedience-—and the more important it is for a Government like our 
own to have with it a good contract. 


There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that, even now, Separa- 
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tion would not be the accomplished, although the bastard, fact 
that it is, but for the undiplomatic inexperience of the present 
Pope, whose maladroit policy forced upon the State the events 
leading up to it. 

But what, we asked, was the réle of the French clergy throughout 
the entire period when the Republic was literally fighting for its 
life, a period that extends from the Government of National 
Defence down almost to the last legislative elections ? 

In the first place, the Syllabus of Pius IX., which was 
known to summarise the attitude of the reigning Pope up to 
the accession of Leo XIII. in 1878, had more than awakened 
the distrust of the Republican statesmen—it had put them 
on their guard, and it was a pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night to the members of the Republican Masonic 
Lodges. By the blast of the Syllabus, as from an arch- 
angel’s trumpet, modern society was informed, urbi et .orbi, 
that the tentacular forces of Vaticanism were out to all the 
points of the compass, feeling for their prey, namely, every 
manifestation of the modern spirit and of laic society. The 
Vatican thereby declared its hostility not merely against the 
modern spirit and the methods of science, but against the right 
of the individual to choose the religion that he regards astrue. It 
declared the supremacy of the Church over the laws of the State, 
the infallibility of the Pope, the natural right of the Church to 
acquire and possess property, to ignore the civil tribunals, and 
the right of ecclesiastics to be exempt from military service. It 
affirmed notably the criminal character of the pretension that 
public schools should be managed by the civil authority, and be 
enfranchised from the authority of the Church. It reproved the 
doctrine of the separation of Church and State. It anathematised 
the “error” according to which “it was permissible to refuse 
obedience to legitimate princes, and even to revolt!against them,” 
thus lending the support of the Church to pretenders like the 
Comte de Chambord. It condemned divorce laws, and edicted 
fiats that were the virtual condemnation of all French laws on 
marriage. Ina word, while this famous document—and it matters 
little whether it be taken or no as ex cathedra—constituted a 
challenge to most of the ideals of modern civilisations, and flip- 
pantly ignored the uncontestable historic law of the increasing 
separation of the spiritual and temporal powers, the State and 
the country of which Pius IX. most fell foul was the France of 
the Revolution and of the rights of man: Republican France, 
whose ideas of liberty of conscience were here stigmatised,' and 
whose secular efforts for the emancipation of the State from 
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religious authority were here described as impious. As French 
Republican statesmen gazed about them upon the enemies and 
the pretenders seeking to destroy the régime, they beheld ‘the 
standard of reactionary conservatism raised by the Vatican, 
everywhere intertwined with the flags of the forces enrolled 
against the Republic. On the morrow of the conspiracy of 
May 16, and of the elections of 1877, nothing was clearer than 
the traces of the hands of the clergy in the coup de thédtre of 
May 24 and May 16. In the words of the historian Rambaud, 
it was possible to affirm that the “clerical party had been the 
cement that had held together the various political parties” 
during that assault; and he recalls the fact that in 1877 the 
counsels given by the Vatican under Pius IX.’s pontificate were 
by no means those that arrived from Rome later on under the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. Of that period I shall speak in a mo- 
ment. All that I wish to note at present is that Jules Ferry was 
not exaggerating when, addressing his Vosgian electors in 1879, 
while he was meditating the campaign of Article VII., he said : 
“Ten years of such Jaisser-aller as the present, of such blindness, 
and you will see all this fine system of the liberties of education 
’. « » crowned by a final liberty, that of civil war.” Not that 
absolutely all Catholics were reactionary and anti-republican, 
but all anti-Republicans and Reactionaries were Catholic. This 
Syllabus of Pius IX. was a warning. It suggested the necessity 
of a programme of work of Republican, therefore national, de- 
fence. It justified in the minds of the Republican leaders a 
salutary distrust of the Church. It inspired an energetic response 
to her declarations and acts of war. The le clericalisme, voila 
Vennemi of Gambetta was only the plastic form assumed by this 
pervasive sentiment of fear. The Republicans congratulated 
themselves that, after all, they had the instrument of the Con- 
cordat by which to maintain a certain discipline in at least one 
of the potential armies of its enemies. 

But, after all, the French Catholics could not be held respon- 
sible for the Syllabus, so long as they kept their oath of allegiance 
to the State and obeyed the laws. How did they undertake to 
dissipate the distrust in which they were held as being dependent 
upon Rome? Above all, what was the positive réle of the French 
bishops and clergy, and of the French Catholics, offered, as they 
were, the chance of immensely facilitating or of seriously ham. 
pering the establishment of Republican Government in France ? 
It may be summed up in a single word: persecution of the Re- 
public. And when they were refused the right to persecute, they 
themselves cried out that they were being persecuted. They who 
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accuse the fille ainée of the Church of occasionally unfilial senti- 
ment towards her alleged spiritual parent, forget that that parent 
has often been a stepmother. The réle of the Church, I repeat, 
has been, speaking generally, one of persecution of the Republic. 
It attacked all that the Republic held dear. It was a vast 
syndicate opposed to every ideal and conquest of Republican 
legislation. Within the limits of a magazine article I cannot 
undertake to give anything but the most inadequate demonstration 
of the dangerous and systematic opposition of the occult Catholic 
Party in France. Buta few instances will suffice, provided they 
be typical—and that they are I attest, and am ready to prove— 
to account for the state of mind of Republican statesmen and 
Republican electors in their noble resistance to the unpatriotic 
work of the clerical power. The cases and the methods that I 
shall cite will show how inevitable it was that such persecution 
should give birth in certain fanatical portions of the Republican 
Party to a spirit of counter-persecution. Witness the delation 
scandals of the military administration under General André. 
A la guerre comme a la guerre. But these facts will render, by 
contrast, all the more surprising the magnificent self-possession 
of the French Parliament when it was finally called upon to solve 
the problem of Separation. For then, instead of passing a Bill 
inspired by anti-clerical animosity, it prepared and enacted, in a 
judicial calm, a measure of adequate liberty for the Church, con- 
sonant with that ideal of justice which, after all, is French, and 
in harmony with all the other liberal conquests of French idealism 
during the nineteenth century. 

The great “error” of France, in the opinion of the Vatican, 
meriting the mobilisation of all its agents to combat it, was the 
efforts of French statesmen to establish a national school system 
free from clerical domination. The task is not yet accomplished, 
but the Republic has little by little substituted the principle of 
independent and methodical research for that of authority and 
tradition, the scientific impulse for the religious; and this 
achievement the Catholics still find it difficult to forgive. 
Such freedom of thought and tolerance as were manifested 
during the discussion of the Separation law of 1905 are the 
social fruits of an intellectual education of this sort, and what 
the Republic has aimed at has been reaping a harvest of those 
civic virtues which characterise a democracy fully conscious of 
itself, and no longer vegetating in a state of subterraneous in- 
cubation beneath the shelter of the old social order known as 
the aristocratic or the theocratic. No wonder the Church 
has protested. It has called persecution the destruction of one 
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of its monopolies. The conscious effort of republican and 
democratic France to organise society according to the dominant 
principles of our laic time was a movement which could not but 
meet with resistance from the theocratic vested interests. By the 
primary schools founded by the Republic, and the greatest work 
of Ferry, the Republican statesmen wittingly sought to wrest the 
boys and girls of France from clerical training, and to educate 
them for their duty as independent citizens. The Catholics 
complained bitterly. This steady, inevitable, and admirable work 
of the Republic to assure the existence of a neutral laic school 
seemed to it a work of irreligion, not to say of impiety. And when 
the French State is accused of persecution, one of the motives of 
the charge may be confidently ascribed to the poignant regret 
with which the Catholics have seen the Republic rooting itself 
steadily in the hearts of the people by the noble device of a 
national school system. 

Nothing would be easier than to cite year by year the passages 
from the pastoral letters, and the Minutes of Church Congresses, 
or adducing typical instances of the active ecclesiastical pressure, 
condemning and combating the school laws of successive 
Republican governments. When Mgr. Freppel, Bishop of 
Angers, was not addressing circulars to his flock characterising 
the French National Féte of July 14 as the “ anniversary of one 
of the most odious massacres of which French history preserves 
the memory,” he was fighting inch by inch in the Chamber the 
ground on which the Republic was seeking to rear the national 
gratuitous school. Referring to the law on primary instruction, 
another prelate, this time an Archbishop, M. de Cambrai, 
described that measure as having been “ more dangerous for 
France than the war of 1870 and than the loss of her two pro- 
vinces,” adding that if that régime lasted a decade, France would 
be “ rotten to the core, struck from the rank of civilised nations.” 
He went on to “preach a new crusade against the barbarians 
who had made a pedestal of the word liberty, and who were now 
confiscating every liberty. Let the Catholics hold themselves 
in readiness, let all Conservatives band themselves together to 
the cry of Dieu le veut.” Another prelate, in his pastoral letter, 
said: “in all the districts where may be formed, and carried 
out, the pernicious scheme of removing the schools from the 
influence of the Church it will be a rigorous obligation for the 
Church to inform the faithful that they cannot conscientiously 
allow their children to frequent those schools.” In 1885 the 
International Catholic Congress of Lyons declared: “it would 
be in vain to seek in the State the right, {he competence, or the 
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mission, without which no one should be allowed to teach, 
Hence the impossibility of admitting practically the organisation 
of acorps of teachers deriving its mission, its competence, and 
its right, from the State, which does not possess these qualifica- 
tions.” 

These are typical utterances of a monotonous diapason that 
has been ringing in the ears of the Republican rulers for more 
than a quarter of a century, and amid which they calmly went 
on forging that admirable instrument, the public school system 
of France. But these were not outbursts of mere petulance. 
The Church suited the action to the word. It organised all 
over France political associations, federated under episcopal 
authority, the consequence of a mot d’ordre of the sovereign 
pontiff, admirable machines of political warfare against which 
the Republican government has had to fight, with rare moments 
of truce, from May 16 down to the Dreyfus case. Evidently the 
advantages of the Concordat for the State, in spite of Ferry’s 
striking argument, were no longer what they were when that 
instrument was signed by the First Consul. As M. Jules Roche 
said in a speech in the French Chamber, the French prelates and 
priests were organised in a “permanent multiple conspiracy 
against the Republic, against modern society, and against 
universal suffrage, in order to alter it, corrupt it, and oppress it.” 
I have myself been a witness of a Jarge span of the life of the 
Republic, and have no hesitation in corroborating this language. 
The personnel of the French State is still largely that which fought 
the good fight of the modern spirit during all those years. Ferry 
and Gambeita are dead, prematurely. But Ribot, Freycinet, 
Clemenceau, Brisson, Pelletan, and many another were in the 
breach when the forces of the reaction, led so often by the 
Church, in plans of campaign plotted by the Jesuits and other 
orders, made their successive assaults on the Republic. That 
long history is to them as yesterday, They are old warriors who 
know finally the tactics of their foes. The events of the last few 
years are for them only episodes in a struggle that has been for 
ever the same. 

In this rapid survey no mention has been made of the constant 
breaches of the Concordat on the part of French bishops, their 
reckless readiness to create compromising incidents, the intran- 
sigence of the Freppels and the Gouthe-Soulards. In the light 
of what has already been said I may be dispensed, I think, from 
any elaborate further demonstration of the persecution of the 
State by the Church, during the period prior to the accession of 
Pope Leo XIII, When that pontiff took office in 1878, as every 
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one knows, France was entering into the throes of the war on 
behalf of laic instruction. The Pope, cautious diplomatist, 
seemed to be studying the map of Europe. Then France, under 
the leadership of Ferry, appeared to be forgetting the dangers 
at home, in its efforts, seconded by Bismarck for his own ends, 
to re-establish her prestige in Europe compromised by the 
Treaty of Frankfurt. She began and continued the policy of 
Colonial Expansion which has finally resulted_in herirecovering 
her place among the great powers. But the old parties remained 
inveterately hostile. They continued their systematic opposition. 
It is noteworthy that Freppel, no doubt acting in obedience to 
the Pope, sought to deter them from their anti-French tactics 
of abdication in the Colonies. There was a lull in the war 
between Church and State, for although Leo XIII.’s first 
encyclical had declared that the policy of Pius IX. was to be 
continued, the new Pope’s manner was obviously conciliatory, 
and the counsels that emanated from the Vatican were no longer 
those of Pius IX. But if the Vatican seemed quiet, the French 
pretenders were still on the qui vive. A fresh desperate assault 
came in the famous affair of Boulangism. I prefer to allow one 
of the leading Republican Catholics in France to enlighten the 
reader on the way the Church was once more compromised by 
that affair. In Les Catholiques Republicains : Histoire et Souvenirs, 
1890-1903, the Abbé Pierre Dabry says : “Just as the Conser- 
vatives did not mean to let the country have peace, so likewise 
they were just as averse to giving peace to the Church. The 
Catholics had.committed the blunder of putting themselves at 
their disposal, of enrolling themselves in the monarchical army, 
and of fighting at their side in every battle. They were their 
prisoners.” The “Conservatives” had but’ one object, namely, 
to upset the Republic; and in the “shameless” Boulangist 
episode, as this priest calls it, they obliged the honest Catholics 
whom they duped with effrontery to accept once again an 
alliance which would have compromised them irremediably if 
it had not been for the political sense of the Pope. 

This “shameless” episode of Boulangism opened the eyes of 
Leo XIII. After it the Republic seemed definitively established. 
Ne trouvez-vous pas qu’en voila assez, said the Pope one day to the 
Archbishop of Algiers with reference to the way the affairs of 
the Church were being conducted in France. His meaning was 
clear. A few weeks later the famous toast of Cardinal Lavigerie 
at Algiers, calling upon the Catholics to defend the Republic 
and to adhere to it sans arriére pensée, heralded the encyclical of 
1892, urging on all French Catholics submission to the Govern- 
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ment; an instrument shortly followed up by the brief enforcing 
obedience. This pronouncement opened a new era. It seemed 
a harbinger of peace and of reconciliation. It was welcomed 
by the Republican rulers in a spirit of genuine deference for the 
Pope and of sincere confidence in his sincerity. Whocan pierce 
the mystery of a man’s real motives? They are as secret as the 
movements of the Pleiades. But my own impression at the 
time is corroborated by my recent re-examination of the evidence, 
convincing me that Leo XIII.’s act was not only one of supreme 
political perspicacity, but also one of genuine loyalty. That, 
too, was the impression of the Gambettists who had never for- 
gotten the terms in which their chief had saluted the accession 
of Cardinal Pecci. It was the opinion of my keen-sighted chief 
M. de Blowitz, to whom Leo XIII., speaking of the Royalist and 
Conservative parties, said : L’église du Christ ne s’attachequ’a un 
seul cadavre, a celui qui est lui-méme attaché sur la croix—stupen- 
dous utterance that can be placed among the finest of which 
history preserves the memory. It is the testimony, moreover, 
of a score of eminent Catholic authorities, among whom the 
latest is Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the Zimes of the other day: “I 
well remember Cardinal Rampolla’s unquenchable hopefulness, 
in conversation, that if only the conciliatory policy was continued 
long enough it would bear fruit at last.” At all events the 
Republican statesmen took the Pope at his word. They believed 
in his sincerity and rejoiced in the opportunity of sheathing the 
swords which they had had to use for twenty years in self- 
defence against the Catholic assault. Personally I can never 
forget the strange inspiration, as by a sort of pentecostal 
influence, that filled the Chamber of Deputies in that famous 
sitting of March 3, 1894, when M. Spuller, Minister of Public 
Worship, the confidant and inspirer of Gambetta, delivered the 
great speech that marks an epoch in the history of the 
Republic, in which, developing the religious policy of the 
Government, he explained the new spirit of tolerance and charity 
which henceforth the Republican State intended to apply. A 
wave of genuine enthusiasm traversed the country. Leo XIII. 
who had put himself at the head of the democracy, and aban- 
doned the “corpse ” of the Conservative party, was regarded as 
the benefactor of the State. The Republican Government, eager 
to lay down their arms, responded loyally to the Papal over- 
tures. All along it had been their dream to open wide the 
doors of the Republic. Never for a quarter of a century had it 
been possible, for outside had pressed a howling mob led by 
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back, ready to invade and sack the entire house. At last a Pope 
of keen political intelligence had made it possible to realise the 
ideal of a Republic, open and tolerant. 

Alas, this state of national union was of short duration. There 
was gnashing of teeth among the intransigent survivors of the 
old régimes. After a show of submission they hardened their 
hearts, like Pharaoh, in resistance. Thus they played into the 
hands of the Radical Republicans, whose anticlericalism they 
revived. The old battle little by little began afresh, but as of 
old the first blows were dealt by the clerico-conservative coali- 
tion. And it began to become obvious that, whatever the 
sincerity of the Pope’s motives, the consequences of his policy 
were likely to be Machiavelic. I have expressed my profound 
conviction that the order to the Catholics to rally to the Republic 
was without arricre-pensée. Its results went to justify the 
scepticism of the Brissons and the Clemenceaus who, from the 
very first, regarded it as a deep-laid scheme for laying hold of 
the Republic, in a word as the classic policy of the Trojan horse. 
Space again is wanting to give here in detail the story of the 
preliminary skirmishes in which Frenchmen rapidly lost their 
illusions as to the sincerity of the Conservative Catholic parties, 
and the Republicans found themselves compelled to attack the 
Catholics on the same old battlefield. The history is familiar to 
all observers of France during the last ten or twelve years. As 
an immediate result, however, of the encyclical of 1892, and of 
the esprit nouveau in the Republican governments, France 
possessed for five years a set of moderate ministries. Down to 
1898 anticlerical legislation was banished from Parliament, no 
words of hostility to religious liberty were uttered at the tribune. 
But what was the consequence? Let a Catholic writer reply, 
although he was hardly aware that he was giving a response to 
that question : 


Between 1894 and 1900 the Catholics were free to extend and to develop 
their Oeuvres. [We have seen what that means.] Their schools and their 
colleges were filled. The religious orders, victims of the expulsion of 1880, 
completed the reconstitution of their houses, the re-opening of their chapels, 
and openly resumed direction of educational institutions. Religious activity, 
in a word, assumed that development to which we were too much in a hurry, 
perhaps, to draw attention, 


This statement of the advantages of the golden age of the 
Meline and other administrations is taken from a remarkable 
anonymous study due, I have reason to believe, to a well-known 
Jesuit : La Grande Faute des Catholiques (Perrin). He might have 
added that the bureaux of the War Office had been sedulously 
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packed by reactionary youth educated in Church schools, and 
that the invasion of laic society by the Church had been all but 
completed, so far, at all events, as the Army and Navy were con- 
cerned. The justification of this statement is, I fancy, unneces- 
sary for those who recall the Dreyfus case. I may add, however, 
that so complete was the victory of the Church in that great 
administration of the War Office that down to the epoch of 
General André, soldiers of the rank and file in the garrisons all 
over France found it impossible to obtain permission for an 
outing, if they were not known to attend mass. And our 
Catholic witness likewise forgets to note among the consequences 
of what he calls the souffle liberal the extension of the “ good- 
press,” and the marvellous and pernicious politico-religious réle 
played by the Croix during the Dreyfus affair. Boulangism had 
opened the eyes of the Pope to the perils for the Church of its 
policy of persecution of the Republic. The Dreyfus Affair 
opened the eyes of the entire country to the fact that even the 
sovereign pontiff had not succeeded in convincing all French 
Catholics that the Republic was the only possible form of govern- 
ment for the French democracy ; for after the first loyal impulses 
to obey him they had let themselves be enrolled in a new cam- 
paign of assault, with the enemies of the régime (the Nationalists) 
against the State. In 1901, after the Dreyfus case, contrary to 
the opinion of the late historian Rambaud, France was on the 
morrow of an ardent battle, in which the very existence of the 
Republic had been at stake. The campaign of the Nationalists 
and of the “ Patrie Francaise” had been more terrible than that 
of Boulangism. Republican discipline under M. Waldeck 
Rousseau had saved the State. But it had not been the fault 
of the religious orders—the Jesuits and Assumptionists—nor of 
the religious newspapers, if it had not gone to the wall. 
Politically there was no timeto be lost. The danger had been 
conjured, but it had been immense. No government could defer 
taking legitimate precautions. M. Waldeck Rousseau took 
them, The form that those precautions assumed was inevitable. 
It is known as the Associations Law of July 1901, and it resulted 
in the expulsion from France pell-mell with some of the worst 
ecclesiastical conspirators that have ever troubled the public 
peace in France, of a large number of innocent folk whom 
reactionary political wirepullers had duped into complicity 
with the anti-Republican monks and bishops. The esprit 
nouvean had failed owing to the disloyalty and stupidity 
of the French Catholic leaders. Against its will the Re- 
publican State once more unsheathed its sword and assumed 
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its whilom attitude of defence. Leo XIII. died in 1903 broken- 
hearted. 

For the French Church it was a fatal loss. For he was suc- 
ceeded by a Pope of mediocre intelligence, without experience 
of life, without criticism, above all ignorant of French affairs ; 
but a Pope whose soul seems to float in that ecstatic calm which 
is the sublime result of an untroubled faith, and a Pope whose 
own election seems to him literally a miracle of miracles, justi- 
fying the blindest confidence in his own infallibility. Three 
years before his death Leo XUI. had written a firm and eloquent 
letter to the Archbishop of Bourges, renewing in accents of 
bitter, although restrained, indignation his protests against the 
indiscipline of certain French Catholics in their incorrigible 
rebellion to the Republic, and their refusal to throw in their lot 
with the democracy. An immense Catholic organisation known 
as the Action Libérale, under the leadership of M. Piou, resolutely 
set its face against the counsels of the Vatican, and by its attitude 
towards the Christian democracy, the Catholic Republicans, 
once more compromised Catholicism in the eyes of the 
Republicans. M. Combes, who succeeded M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, largely actuated by the manceuvres of the clergy and 
of the religious orders in the elections, applied the Associations 
Law in a spirit which, if not that of the promoters of the law, 
was generally recognised by Parliament as necessitated by the 
renewed rebellious activity of the anti-Republican prelates in 
resistance to French law.* 

* M. Waldeck-Rousseau, however, protested violently and, in my opinion, 
justly against the distortion, not only of his intentions as promoter of the 
law, but also of the spirit of that measure, which resulted in the closing of at 
least 15,000 Catholic schools and the illegal persecution of many thousands of 
innocent monks and nuns. The very last speech that he ever delivered was 
an eloquent appeal in favour of the right of “ authorised” religious orders to 
teach. He reaffirmed the obligation of Parliament to consider on their merits 
all requests for authorisation. He was not heeded ; with the result that the 
Associations Law, which was meant to be a measure of State control, became 
one of virtually wholesale exclusion. This was a breach of faith as well as a 
grave political blunder. It resulted in ‘ persecution,” recalling the most 
characteristic acts of hostility of the Church towards the State. But, what was 
worse, it gave the Vatican legitimate ground for protest, and created that atmo- 
sphere of mistrust which was to warp the Papal judgment later on in connection 
with the acceptance of the Separation Law. The Republic was bound to suffer 
for this misconstruction of the Association Law, owing to the effect produced 
at Rome upon the new Pope by the inevitable manceuvres of the resentful 
monks. It is noteworthy, however, that Leo XIII. during his lifetime did not 
retaliate, and it is certain that the so-called “ expulsion ” of the monks was an 
event that had no relation whatever with the subsequent measure of Separa- 
tion, which was largely in consequence of the difficulties raised by Pius X. in 
connection with the Concordat an M. Loubet’s visit to Rome. 
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With the accession of the new Pope the partisans of the old 
régime had recovered their liberty and their audacity. Pius X., 
the victim of the insinuations of exiled monks, of anti-French 
influences in the Triplice, and of his own doctrinaire piety, aban- 
doned the prudent temporisations of his predecessor,and indulged 
in act after act—such as sending his benediction to the League of 
French Women, a dangerous engine of war against the Republic 
—which renewed the old and dangerous policy of the Pope of 
the Syllabus. When M. Loubet visited the King of Italy he 
addressed to the European Powers a protest against that visit, 
couched in terms offensive to France. But the insult to France 
was aggravated by the fact that certain phrases relating to an 
eventual recall of the papal nuncio did not figure in the copy 
sent to the French Government.* 

Its retort was immediate and logical. It recalled its ambassador 
lest his further presence at the Vatican be interpreted by the Holy 
See in asense favourable to its pretensions to the temporal power, 
and as a protest against the Vatican’s odd claim to meddle in 
French foreign affairs. Four hundred and twenty-seven deputies 
to ninety-five approved this act of the Government. Until then 
M. Combes had been opposed to the Separation of Church and 
State. The Pope, by his ill-advised, but obviously well-reflected, 
policy,and by his anti-concordatory acts rendered that consumma- 
tion all but unavoidable. The cup of Republican indignation 
ran over when, contrary to the Concordat, the Pope refused 


* There are other reasons (which this is not the place to recall) besides 
this act of the Holy See for thinking that Pius X. intends to revive the active 
claims of the Papacy to the temporal power. The vivacity of the terms of the 
Papal protest against M. Loubet’s visit to Italy seems to me to have been one of 
the harbingers of that campaign. For the Vatican the visit of the President of 
the Republic to the King of Italy was that of a Catholic sovereign to the heir of 
the State that had despoiled the head of the Church of his temporal authority. 
That temporal power is regarded by the Vatican as the key-stone of right all 
over the planet. By its destruction in 1870 all the stones of the arch, one 
after another, necessarily fell. From the point of view of the Vatican such a 
visit was an affront. The policy of the Vatican has been to pit France against 
Italy, compromising the “ Eldest Daughter of the Church” by its persistent 
and naive confidence in her intentions to intervene one day in order to help 
it to obtain the restoration of the temporal power. Were the Vatican to 
abandon the dream of recovering its territorial sovereignty, it would be more 
than the loss of a hope, it would be positive abdication, As the French 
Deputy, the Abbé Gayraud, has said: “It was of profound political wisdom 
and of far-reaching social significance that the Pope should appear before the 
whole world, not as the citizen of any nation, nor as the subject of any State, 
but amid the complete radiance of his apostolic independence. The uni- 
versality of their divine authority was symbolised by their puny royalty.” 
At all events, the French Government held that it was not its business to 
contribute to the consolidation of that royalty. 
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canonical investiture to priests promoted by the Government to 
the episcopate. Later on, without co-operation with the State, 
the Vatican deprived two French bishops of their rights, which 
was the grossest breach of the Concordat. Wantonly, one would 
say—and later events showed, in fact, that it was the application 
of a deep-laid plot of hostility to France—the Vatican was seek- 
ing a quarrel with the French State. There had not yet, how- 
ever, been complete rupture with the Vatican, because, after all, 
it depended on the French Parliament to decide whether the 
Concordat should be abrogated. But, finally, when one of the 
bishops appointed by the State had been suspended from his 
functions by the Pope, this new affront was so excessive that M. 
Combes no longer hesitated. The prestige of France was at 
stake. He gave the Pope twenty-four hours to withdraw the 
letters written to the bishops, under penalty of the immediate 
rupture of diplomaticrelations. Not having obtained satisfaction 
he recalled from Rome what remained of the Embassy. 

The door was wide open for the great reform of a free Church 
in a free State. We shall see, in the continuation of this history, 
the loyalty with which France sought to legislate in the interests 
of both Powers, and the way in which her patience and her 
political probity were requited. 

Wm. MORTON FULLERTON, 


AN ARMY OF ADUMBRATION 


IN this country it is an axiom that the War Ministers shall 
be ignorant of any practical acquaintance with the Army, 
but apart from this political privilege, few of his pre- 
decessors in office have entered upon the task of im- 
proving the military system with greater advantages than 
those possessed by Mr. Haldane. A man of intellectual 
power, a_ skilful speaker, of undoubted popularity, with a 
reputation for robust common sense, and a capacity for con- 
ciliation, his plea for time to consider the extremely novel 
conditions presented to him was well received by the nation, 
by Parliament, the Army, and the War Office, 

Unfortunately for him and for the national needs, strong 
influences were at work requiring a sufficient show of retrench- 
ment to satisfy a sectionof the political supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The result is that we have had numerous speeches, 
full of admirable aspirations and principles, memoranda on 
Army reorganisation, a reduction of the Regular Army, an 
Army Bill involving the destruction of the Militia, the emascu- 
lation of the Yeomanry, and the creation-of a_ territorial 
force composed of volunteers, who are to begin their real 
training when war is upon us, and in some shadowy way to sup- 
port the Regular Army, if they can and will doso. The regular 
portion of the national forces, apart from the garrison of India, 
consists, as we shall show presently, of only 151,000 soldiers 
with the colours, of whom about one-fourth are employed at 
the outposts of the Empire, leaving us with 113,000 men at 
home, including every recruit, every sick man, and every 
soldier at the depots, as the framework to be built up by the 
reserve into an army for active service beyond these islands, 

Although it is of supreme importance that the public, 
which hardly refers back to Parliamentary speeches or reads 
them when republished, should know exactly the basis upon 
which this third attempt at “Army reorganisation” is to be 
made and what the fruits may be of a work which we are 
told may take a generation to complete, limits of space forbid 
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us the quotation of the exact words of Mr. Haldanes speeches 
of March 8 and July 12, 1906. They have been republished, 
and can easily be referred to, if any one desires to test the 
accuracy of our summary. 

The leading ideas were clear enough. Our faith was to be 
founded on the doctrines of the Blue Water School: retrench- 
ment was to be sought for in the reduction of the Regular Army; 
the Militia was to be the first line of support to that Army ; the 
Volunteers were to form a sort of second line to it, besides ful- 
filling such duties of defence as were left to them by the Navy; 
and in the event of a great war we were to look to the realisa- 
tion of the expectation that the citizens of this country would 
have so organised and trained themselves voluntarily that they 
could become a reservoir from which the Regular Army would 
be fed in time of need, In the words of the Memorandum of 
July 30, effort was to be mainly concentrated on the production 
of an expeditionary force immediately available for use over 
sea in war, with a territorial organisation behind capable of 
supporting and expanding it. 

Let us first consider the case of the regular army and the 
expeditionary force. It may be useful to remember, that 
apart from the white garrison of India which is altogether paid 
by Indian revenues, and is, according to Mr. Haldane’s view, 
for garrison purposes only and not for the active defence of 
that country, the “establishment” for 1907-8 of the British 
army at home is 113,908, and scattered all over the world 
37,225, distributed as follows : 


At HOME. ABROAD. 
Cavalry . F ‘ ‘ : - 10,916 3620 
Artillery ; ; ; ; + 27,59 6770 
Engineers. : ‘ 3 - 6168 2315 
Infantry ‘ : ; : - 69,665 24,520 
113,908 375225 


This includes all the depots at home, but does not include the 
Army Service and other departmental corps which cannot be 
reckoned in the fighting line. Jt also excludes regular soldiers 
who are on the permanent staff of the Militia and Volunteer 
corps, and the colonial and native Indian corps employed at 
foreign stations for garrison purposes. 

Mr. Haldane first fixed the strength of the expeditionary forces 
at 150,000,* to consist of 50,000 regulars, 70,000 reservists, 
and 30,000 “ people employed and trained on militia lines” 
for all the non-combatant services of an army. According to 


* The strength is given in the Memorandum of July 30, at 154,074. 
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the latest tables, the numbers have been increased to 166,216 
officers and men. The regulars and reservists have been largely 
increased, and the “non-regulars ” diminished by one-half. 
This strength was not fixed with reference to any particular 
offensive object, for we are told that the idea was to find out 
what strength was necessary at home to supply drafts for the 
forces over sea, and then to organise an expeditionary force out 
of that strength—allowing, of course, a margin—for future 
reduction. Mr. Haldane complained that the problem of the 
proper dimensions of the army, and we presume he meant 
also the purposes for which it was intended, had not been 
worked out. The complaint must still hold good, for in his 
speech introducing the army scheme he confesses that he is 
unable to say what the military requirements of the Empire 
are, and it is a melancholy surprise that after all that has been 
said on the subject, the strength of an “expeditionary force” 
is practically to be determined, not by the possibilities of the 
power of the enemies it is to meet, or the nature of the countries 
in which it may be called upon to operate, but by a condition 
which is entirely divorced from the purpose of its organisation. 

The idea that we are now to have an expeditionary force 
up to a three-army-corps, instead of that of a two-army- 
corps, standard, is offered for our consolation. But as Lord 
Wolseley only nine years ago insisted, though without effect, 
that we ought to be able to mobilise three army corps, that 
two years afterwards we were engaged in a war which obliged 
us to supply nearly 450,000 men, 250,000 being regular 
soldiers from this country, and that under Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme three army corps would have been available for des- 
patch over sea, we cannot feel any extraordinary elation. 

The “expeditionary force” is to be practically a force of about 
166,000 men, of whom 132,000 will be combatants. The 
balance was to have been composed of militiamen, reservists 
paid retaining fees but not trained, and of civilians specially 
engaged. This is what is said in the Memorandum of July 30, 
1906. But it appears that the militiamen upon whom Mr. 
Haldane counted have not signified their intention of being 
utilised in this way, so another device is presented to us, and 
a “special contingent” of 75,000 men receiving six months’ 
recruit training is to be drawn upon to supply men for 
ammunition columns, the Army Service Corps, the Army 
Medical Corps, and various Engineer services, besides making 
good the war wastage of the first six months. Have the 
soldiers really endorsed a scheme based on the hypothetical 
supply of men with such scanty training for the most arduous 
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work connected with military operations—work that is specially 
unattractive, requiring special pay to be given to those who 
perform it? It is almost incredible, but if so they have 
incurred the gravest responsibility. It is absurd to suggest the 
analogy of the militia. Men will enlist for regiments with 
their county asssociations and history who will never dream 
of taking the shilling to do the non-combatant work of trans- 
port and other services of a similar nature. 

Last July we were told that the expeditionary force was to be 
“immediately available.” It is now to be ready “ to take the 
field at short notice.’ Composed as it is to be, there is very 
little chance of its ever being ready at all, and one of the 
most remarkable defects in the scheme is in the handling of 
the field artillery. - The first Memorandum of 1907 merely re- 
ferred to “ training batteries,” and nothing was said about the 
artillery of the expeditionary force, There are, according to 
the latest Memorandum, to be seventy-two horse and field bat- 
teries for the expeditionary force and six heavy batteries, These 
batteries were criginally proposed to be kept up on a four-gun 
establishment, and when mobilisation was ordered, they were to 
be expanded to a six-gun basis by the supply of reservist gunners 
and drivers, 102 extra horses being required for each battery 
and drawn from the decreasing supply of horses registered for 
military purposes in emergency. For the mobilisation of 
these seventy-eight batteries and the ammunition columns 
several thousand horses would be required, while the numbers 
on the “register” are far below the total requirements of 
the expeditionary force, and many of the horses are quite 
unsuitable for draft. It is begging the question to say that 
the six-gun batteries at present on the roll are not all complete, 
for the obvious duty of the Administration is to make them 
efficient. The remaining batteries of quick-firing guns, ap- 
parently twenty-seven in number, are to be for the purpose 
of training the special contingent men who replace the Militia 
artillery of the original scheme. Whether the plan of having 
some of these training batteries on a four-gun and others on 
a two-gun basis is to be persisted in it is impossible to say. 
This part of the scheme for the expeditionary force is confessedly 
in the air, and we must wait to see how far the original 
proposals have been modified. Only let it be remembered 
that when once we have sent abroad the seventy-eight batteries 
we shall merely have a small number of “ training batteries ” 
of the regular artillery at home, and the batteries of the 
“territorial force,” untrained, with obsolete guns, and horses 
to be hired at {5 a year. 
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With the exception of a scanty reference in the Memorandum 
of July to an alternative policy of having a small force at home, 
organised as an expeditionary force for India, and an unorganised 
mass behind it—a policy hardly conceivable—not a word was said 
about providing a small body of all arms kept up at full strength, 
and ready to embark at once for those minor wars which we 
cannot say may not occur in the future. In his speech of 
February 25 Mr. Haldane did allude to the necessity for a 
“ striking force,” but the only measure mentioned by him is an 
increase to the Army Reserve, and we are told that the plans 
of the General Staff as to the dimensions of the force have not 
yet been completed. This, then, is the Army organisation we 
are Offered, after the bitter experience of war, with all our 
Commissions and Committees, Defence Committees, War 
Ministers, Army Councils, and General Staffs, and before a 
single man of the “ non-regular” element has been obtained, we 
have cut down the Army by 16,000 men, involving a total 
reduction, including reserves, of between 30,000 and 40,000, 
we have disbanded efficient battalions, and are prepared to 
weaken our highly-skilled artillery. We are to have a 
“margin” at home, only it is to be a margin not for 
safety, but for further reduction. A great deal is said 
about the vast, costly, and extravagant Army. The 
British Empire is vast and costly too, but the Army is, 
in itself, in no sense extravagant in cost. It is based 
on a voluntary system, for which we have to pay very 
dearly, and its duties are to defend British frontiers and pos- 
sessions over sea; the pay of the Army, except that of the 
officers, was increased against the advice of many experienced 
soldiers, whose prophecy that it would not increase the recruit- 
ing-power has been fulfilled to the letter, and we have to take 
boys, who cannot be counted as soldiers till they have reached 
the age of twenty and have been fed, drilled, and trained at great 
cost, because men of more mature age and developed physical 
powers cannot be cbtained. The British Regular Army consists, 
as we have shown, of about 151,000 officers and men—exclusive 
of India, with which we have no concern in time of peace. 
Of this force, not very overwhelming in point of numbers, 
about 37,000 are scattered all over the globe guarding the 
foreign possessions of the richest country in the world. 

The ‘expeditionary force” is based on no principle ; its 
fighting strength is dangerously small if we consider the possi- 
bilities of the work in which it may be engaged, and that by 
the destruction of the Militia we deprive ourselves of the 
only support we have; its organisation is inapplicable to 
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the circumstances of our position; and it is a sheer im- 
possibility that it can be “immediately available for the 
use over seas in war.” So far, then, as regards the Regular 
Army, there is no compensation for the sacrifice of its 
reserve-producing cadres which are essential to expansion 
and the strongest feature in all modern military organisation. 

We will now deal with the other constituents of the National 
Army which Mr. Haldane desires to create, That the regular 
or professional part of that Army should be organised for service 
over sea no thinking soldier would dispute, and on this head 
we are not troubled with seeking to disprove the doctrines of 
the Blue Water School. Mr. Haldane thinks that the proposi- 
tion is a logical deduction from the power of the Navy to 
defend these coasts. We, on the other hand, consider it is 
a logical deduction from the fact that we possess military 
forces which, properly trained and organised, can defend these 
shores from invasion or raids, and that we may require every 
regular soldier we possess to fight over sea. Butas the result 
is identical, the point need not be further discussed at this 
moment, 

Again, we are entirely in accord with the proposition 
which Mr. Haldane first laid down, that the Militia is the 
true second line and support of the Regular Army, and 
must be so organised and trained as to be available over 
sea on the occurrence of a great emergency. That has been 
the conclusion to which most soldiers have come, and the 
historical development of the present force, since in the early 
part of the last century it was differentiated from the “ local 
militia,” has been such as to make it more and more a part of 
the Regular Army. Inthose days it was regarded as the second 
line, and although it has been used too much as a mere feeder 
to the Line, it has been employed on many occasions in sup- 
port of the regular forces. Its 7é/e is clearly that of a Home 
Army to be employed over seas on a great emergency, and if the 
Militia, raised in status and improved in efficiency, can fulfil 
this purpose, a great advance might be made. The previous 
conclusions to which Mr. Haldane had come a few months 
ago are now entirely abandoned, The Militia is to be destroyed 
because its condition is unsatisfactory, and a bad policy is to 
be followed by a worse one. There is not a shred of evidence 
that it cannot be improved. All the evidence points in the 
opposite direction. The country is asked to sanction the 
sweeping away of a force which is a part of our history, which 
has done excellent service, and can be made capable of doing 
still better, in order to find part of the money for a shadowy 
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territorial force, which has no present existence, and can never 
fulfil the pretended ,vé/e of being a support to the Regular 
Army. Let us see what Mr. Haldane’s first scheme for the 
Militia was. 

The “establishment ” of the Militia is 131,000, comprising 
small bodies of field artillery and engineers, and a large force 
of garrison artillery and infantry. The actual strength is 
93,000, including a small medical corps, and certain local 
militia in the Channel Islands and abroad which cannot be 
used for general service. 

Last year the Militia Garrison Artillery numbered about 
14,000. Even at its full “establishment” it was only 18,000. 
Of these Mr. Haldane took 10,337 for artillery and ammunition 
column service. The Militia Artillery were to disappear as gar- 
rison artillery. ‘“¢ The officers will be content,” Mr. Haldane said, 
“to train them and make them efficient field artillery militia with 
a view to their ultimately doing the work of the ammunition 
column partof the organisation of artillery ; and giving thorough 
training which will enable many of them to become skilled 
gunners and a reserve for the artillery if necessary.” In another 
part of his earlier speech Mr. Haldane said he wanted to train 
20,000 men of the Militia Artillery with the 36 batteries on the 
four-gun and two-gun basis, and in paragraph to of the 
Memorandum the Militia Garrison Artillery were to be formed, as 
field gunners, into a reserve section of the Royal Artillery, to 
mobilise not only all the Field Artillery cadres of the expedi- 
tionary force, but certain reserve batteries as well. All this was 
to be accomplished out of an establishment of 18,000 and an 
actual strength of 14,000. This excellent force of artillery is 
now to disappear altogether, in the hope that some officers and 
men will enter the territorial force, whose conditions are 
entirely different. 

As to the 124 infantry battalions of the Militia, one or more 
battalions was to be “ put behind” every regular battalion. The 
proposal “to put behind” every regular battalion one or more 
Militia battalions is exactly what exists at present, and was a 
cardinal feature in Mr. Cardwell’s policy as explained by him on 
February 16, 1871. It is well worth while to repeat his words : 
“To fuse together as we can the regular and reserve forces... 
to brigade them together .. . to unite all the voluntary forces of 
the country into one defensive army with power to supplement 
by compulsion in case of emergency.” There is no new principle 
or practice involved in Mr, Haldane’s original proposal, except 
that he repudiates and disavows his predecessor’s idea of 

possible compulsory service, although Lord Cardwell was 
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the staunchest of Liberals. But if we have learned any- 
thing in the last thirty-five years it is that we must improve 
the Militia, and this can only be done by making it the real 
Home Army, complete in itself, and by getting rid of the per- 
nicious practice of treating it as a mere feeder to the Line, 
From this sound principle, even Mr. Haldane’s first proposals 
had a strong tendency to depart. It is true that in his first 
speech he spoke of the Militia being trained under their own 
officers and keeping up their distinctive functions, but in his 
second speech he said that they were to form a first line of 
“drafts” for the Regular Army in the field, and “as the 
Militia become fit they can take the place of companies, and 
even in the end of battalions, cut up in the Regular Army to 
which they are affiliated.” But the Militia decline to be 
a mere “drafting’’ body, and these proposals have gone 
by the board, Whatever may be said about militia units not 
being disbanded, they can have no further separate existence, 
as Militia, Mr. Haldane proposes that they shall take their 
cadres over into the territorial force, but they are not to be 
the training or third battalions which are “ to train the substance 
that was in the Militia before,” The Militia is, in fact, to 
become the “special contingent” which is to do the non- 
combatant work of the expeditionary force and to supply the 
wastage of war. The idei is perfectly illusory, as the Militia 
can never accept that service. The features of this part of 
the scheme are very indistinct, as we now learn from the recent 
debate in the House of Lords that bounties are to be offered 
to Militiamen to join the depot or nucleus battalions. But there 
is this solid fact—out of one hundred Militia commanding 
Officers who were asked whether it was possible that their units 
could accept the conditions of service proposed by Mr. Haldane, 
ninety-seven answered in the negative. The destruction of the 
Militia as the support of the Regular Army is the greatest 
mistake that can be committed. Given the right material, 
the right officers, and the right training, the Militia are 
perfectly capable of fighting in support of the perma- 
nent professional troops. The material can be got by 
the military education of the nation from boyhood ; the right 
officers can be procured if we set aboutit in the right way ; 
and the training can be obtained by the exercise in arms, 
not merely when called out annually, but by continuous 
individual progress in every town and village in the country. 
The Militia can be organised in properly constituted divisions 
equipped for war, and with a powerful reserve of its own. 

It is when we consider the question of Home Defence, as 
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originally propounded by Mr. Haldane, and national military 
training, that the doctrines of the Blue Water School assume an 
importance they would not otherwise possess, and in our opinion 
are disastrously misleading. With the moderates of that school 
we have no quarrel. Weare just as keen supporters of the need 
for the most powerful Navy as they are, and the command of the 
sea, never to be absolutely assured, must be our ideal. But 
when we are told by politicians that invasion is impossible, 
that the idea even of raids is ridiculous, that all the factors of 
possible disaster, such as the destruction of great battleships by 
the latest engines of naval warfare, unskilful strategy and tactics 
on our part, breaks-down of machinery, and storm and stress, 
may be eliminated, we hold that those who proclaimed these 
doctrines did a great disservice to their country. It is 
quite true that in the latest debates on the Army scheme we 
have not heard so much about the Blue Water doctrines being 
the “‘bed-rock fact of the organisation of our defence” as in 
the earlier speeches, and that rather curious metaphor has not 
been repeated. But no one can doubt that the utterances of 
leading politicians have been intensely discouraging to the 
auxiliary forces and to the nation generally, although by the 
merciful interposition of political alarm that such discouragement 
might result in a loss of votes, the curiously illogical position has 
been taken up, that although invasion is unthinkable we still must 
maintain a territorial force of 300,coo men, to protect us from 
what the politicians considered was the almost impossible 
impertinence of a raid of 10,000 men. We do not desire 
to do Mr. Haldane an injustice. That was not the only 
function he allotted to the Volunteers. They were to defend the 
naval fortresses and to be a sort of second Reserve and 
expansion for the Regular Army. The defence of the 
fortresses is a perfectly legitimate 7é/e for the Volunteers to 
play. Again, their organisation and training to confront an 
enemy landing in this country—we need not argue the point 
of “invasion” or “raid’—must be adapted to this duty. 
This was evidently in Mr. Haldane’s mind when he made his 
original proposals nine months ago, and the Territorial Force 
which he now proposes is merely the volunteer army under 
another name, although certain conditions are imposed which 
render it probable that they will injuriously affect volunteering, 
while they are inapplicable to the demands of the probable 
situation. Let every credit be given to Mr. Haldane for his 
proposals for the divisional organisation of the territorial force. 
Many regular soldiers, Volunteers, and civilians have desired 
that this organisation shall be created, but they are not pre- 
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pared to pay the price by the abolition of the Militia, In his 
proposals of last year Mr. Haldane thought that the Volunteers 
should be a “sort of second reserve and expansion. of the 
Regular Army.” They were then not required “to defend their 
hearths and homes, because the Navy would do that.” He 
has further developed the idea in expressing his hope and ex- 
pectation that not merely individuals, but organised units of 
brigades and divisions of the territorial force will volunteer 
in case of national emergency to support the Regular Army in 
a campaign over sea. Neither with regard to the Volunteers 
nor to the Territorial Force is the idea anything but unsound, 
unpractical, and dangerously delusive. In either case many of 
the younger men would come forward, but only as individuals 
or in “field service companies.” The proposed Territorial 
Force will be mainly composed of working men, large numbers 
with families; they cannot give up their livelihood for six 
months’ mobilisation or go abroad to fight in a campaign, 
perhaps prolonged, in some distant country. And yet it is 
expected that these 300,000 will take upon themselves the 
defence of the country, and even fight England’s battles beyond 
sea, while their fellows and the well-fed citizens of other classes 
complacently look on. 

We cannot enter into further details of thescheme. Some 
of its features, such as the establishment of the county associa- 
tions, the creation of training battalions, whether they be called 
depot or nucleus, the divisional organisation, and other measures, 
are in themselves excellent. But they are equally applicable 
to a scheme which does not involve the breaking up of the 
Militia. Mr, Haldane sees clearly enough that the Army as a 
whole must be supported by the nation, but the means by 
which he hopes this may be achieved are vague and indeter- 
minate. In his speeches last year Mr. Haldane, in effect, asked 
the following questions : How is the whole soul of the people 
to be thrown into the task for their defence ; how are the 
people to organise and to train themselves voluntarily for 
possible war; and how are they to turn themselves into a 
“ reservoir,” from which the Regular Army is to be fed in time 
of need? His replies are now before the country. If they 
are accepted we shall have an expeditionary force, part of 
which is to rely on men we have not ascertained will be forth- 
coming, and a “ Territorial Force,” Volunteers under another 
name, only to be seriously trained when war breaks out. The 
very nature of the force forbids its organised employment in 
support of the Regular Army, which will remain more isolated 
than ever. The great connecting link of the Militia is to be 
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broken and thrown away, and even for wastage in war we are 
to depend upon men we have no guarantee will enlist for this 
“ special contingent.” 

As to forming a “National Army” under such con- 
ditions, the thing isimpossible. If nothing more is to be done 
in the way of training English boyhood to arms than we do 
at present—although the existing examples show that it is 
most popular—if the stirring appeal by Lord Roberts, Lord 
Milner, and others is to be passed by unheeded and in silence, 
and no effort is to be made to give the young manhood of the 
country even the moderate training suggested, such as would 
enormously improve them physically and morally and enable 
them to become worthy citizens of the Empire, national 
support to a National Army cannot be given. Without the 
training of the nation, the Regular Army, and its rightful 
auxiliaries, if their spirit be not broken by unwise and irra- 
tional changes, may still be preserved, but the noble ideal of 
a National Army can never be realised. Until the country 
learns to see that national salvation lies in national training—a 
thing far removed from compulsory professional soldiering and 
permanent continuous service at home and beyond sea—we 
should resolutely preserve the materials we possess. The Militia 
and the Volunteers can be organised and completed—the 
former to support the Regular Army over sea, and the latter 
to be the Territorial Force at home for the defence of the 
country, and to furnish companies for field service. It is 
the merest pedantry to object to three lines of forces. The 
National Army must consist of three lines, as the functions of 
each are perfectly separate and distinct. 

If Mr. Haldane had steadfastly resisted this idea of reduction, 
for which the country gave no mandate, until he had, by 
rigid and exhaustive inquiry, sought for every possible mode 
of retrenchment, and until he had provided the means of 
expansion ; if he had insisted on the prudent appreciation of 
all the prospective dangers which are before us; if he had 
determined that before making an attempt at reconstruction, a 
careful investigation should be made of the military require- 
ments of our enormous Empire ; and if he had for the present 
contented himself with a strenuous effort to organise the three 
great branches of the National Army, the three lines of offence 
and defence, on sound principles acceptable alike to civilians and 
soldiers, he would have been hailed as a great War Minister. 
ls it too late, even now ? 
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IN seeking a remedy for depression in agriculture there is 
danger that the remedies proposed may be quack remedies, and 
that in endeavouring to benefit one class at the expense of 
another, both may find their interests endangered and their 
mutual welfare seriously threatened. For political purposes, 
the cry of “back to the land” isa specious one. There is a 
glamour surrounding it which appeals to the imagination, and 
which by its.very vagueness attracts the sympathetic attention 
of well-meaning and philanthropically-inclined persons. The 
depopulation of.our rural districts is admittedly an evil which 
it would be well to counteract, and any legislation which 
will have the.effect of binding the country population ,to the 
soil will be welcomed by all parties in the State. Before, 
however,, suggesting remedies for a state of things which we 
all deplore, it may be well to inquire into the causes to ,which 
it is due, and to banish any prejudice which through precon- 
ceived notions may have.taken root in our minds. In the first 
place, putting on one side the greater attractions which town 
life has on our half-educated country youths than it had on their 
fathers and grandfathers before 1872, the depopulation of our 
rural districts is primarily due to the limited livelihood to be 
derived from small holdings or crofts. In good years they may 
hold their own, but in bad years the result of small. holdings, 
whose tenants have no other means of making ends meet, means 
poverty, hardship, and often bankruptcy. The present system 
in Scotland, with its nineteen years leases, has: been gradually 
evolved out of the chaos which existed before the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and to revert to a system which was a 
failure in the past, and which must admittedly be artificially 
bolstered up, is a retrograde movement which will not only not 
have the effect which its promoters expect, but will act disas- 
trously on the agriculture of the country. 

The present high state of farming in Scotland is due to the 
co-operation of the landlord and tenant. The former gives it 
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its first impetus, and the iatter, who is not burdened with the 
upkeep of buildings, &¢c., can devote his entire capital to the 
working and stocking of his farm. It is a common error 
to suppose that in this evolution the farmer has been the 
prime agent and the landlord merely an incubus on the land. 
The exact contrary has been the case. A hundred years ago 
Scotland, especially the north-eastern portion, was a miserably 
poor country, and the system of agriculture was primitive in the 
extreme. The poor holder scratched the ground, sowed one 
white crop after another, and when he had taken all the good 
out of it, it grew thistles. The cattle at that time weighed less 
than half what they do now, and could barely be kept alive 
during the winter. The poorer people rarely touched meat, and 
even the wealthy had only salt beef in the winter, owing to the 
above causes. Now who made the first step towards a better 
state of things? It was to the landlords of that day that the im- 
provement and our modern system of farming are due. It is to 
men like Barclay, of Urie, and Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymusk, 
that we are indebted for the introduction of the turnip and artificial 
grasses, and it is to them we owe the rotation of crops and the con- 
sequent improvement in the productive power of thesoil. It was 
to these enlightened and energetic men, in face of strong opposi- 
tion from the farmer class to what they looked on as new-fangled 
ideas, that our present system owes its origin. I think it only 
fair that these facts should not be lost sight of at a moment when 
it is proposed to take away the landlords’ property, and to 
confiscate the vast amount of capital which they have invested 
in their estates in the belief that they would enjoy the permanent 
ownership of their land. 

The Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill absolutely abolishes 
Free Trade in Land, and seeks to establish a dual ownership, 
which has failed in Ireland, and which the English and Scotch 
are now being taxed to abolish. What agriculture wants is not 
that excessive burdens should be laid on it, but that capital 
should be attracted to the land. This Bill, on the contrary, will 
drive capital away. It destroys freedom of contract, and the 
purchase of estates by men of capital will become a risky specu- 
lation. Now the mass of capital expenditure has been landlord’s 
expenditure, and the rent which he receives is little more than 
the interest on improvements, roads, &c., made by him and not 
by the tenant. Of course if this Bill passes, the landlord cannot 
be expected to expend money on improvements for which he 
will get no return, and the British taxpayer will be asked to 
provide millions to foster an artificial and economically unsound 
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form of agriculture. If an experiment were wanted, why should 
not the Government buy land, or take it in part payment of 
Death Duties, and set up small holdings, becoming the Jandlords 
themselves. I am convinced that a purchase clause is the only 
thing that will satisfy all parties. There is plenty of land in the 
market, and an opportunity would be given of seeing whether 
the experiment was a success or not. The experience of the 
past has proved the direct contrary. The swamping of large 
farms will be a calamity to agriculture. It will put a check on 
all scientific agricultural developments, and agriculture will lose 
by the absence of improved methods and machinery. What is 
wanted is a measure to benefit all holdings, big and small alike. 
In this Bill the case of large holders and proprietors is ignored, 
although it is generally acknowledged that {£150 farms produce 
better grown and bulkier crops than smaller holdings. Now 
the difference between the Crofters of the Highlands and 
Islands, and the holders of farms of under £50 in the North of 
Scotland generally, is that in the,majority of cases the former 
have put up their own houses and steadings, whereas in the 
latter this has usually been done by the landlord, and it is the 
interest on the money that he has thus invested that the Bill 
will take away. The conditions are totally different. The 
genuine Crofter has the benefit of local customs to refer to. 
The small tenant has a lease and is treated exactly in the same 
way as the big farmer. His buildings are kept up by the land- 
lord, and his rent has been fixed as a bargain with his eyes open, 
and no one, | imagine, will say that the Scotchman is unable to 
look after himself where a bargain is concerned. Of course he 
hopes that the rents will be reduced, and in this way he will get 
the benefit of the capital sunk in the buildings by the landlord. 
_ One of the most unjust effects of this Bill will be that the 
owners who have encouraged small holdings in the past will 
suffer the most. If farmers can quit farms to seek better farms, 
as they frequently do to their great benefit, why should the 
landlord on the other hand be obliged to keep a bad tenant, 
and why should he be prohibited from making a fair bargain with 
a new tenant and be held, by giving a man a lease for nineteen 
years, to confer on him a continuing tenure until he chooses to 
go at his own pleasure. There is no doubt the large farmers 
are to be sacrificed to an experiment, and the small holders will 
in the majority of cases merely exchange rent for interest. 

This Biil assumes that all tenants are good and all landlords 
bad. Now | venture to think there are good and bad among 
both classes, and that while the Bill gives security to one it gives 
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none to the other, and moreover deprives him of the legitimate 
interest of his capital. A tenant may be a bad tenant. He may 
miscrop his land and leave his farm in a far worse state than 
when he took it. The Bill says the landlord can proceed against 
him for damages, but how is he to get anything from a man 
who has got nothing? What can he get froma man who first 
of all destroys the value of his farm and then goes bankrupt ? 
The fact is a decaying industry cannot be made prosperous by 
legislation. What has of late years been bleeding agriculture to 
death is foreign competition, bad seasons, and the fall in prices. 
In Scotland we used to get £4 a cwt. for our cattle ; now we 
barely get £3. When I was quartered at Windsor some years 
ago all our oats came from Russia, our straw from Holland, our 
hay from Canada and our mutton from New Zealand. Hardly 
anything the men or horses ate was grown in this country. 
Now how is it possible for farming to pay under these con- 
ditions ? 

When any other industry languishes in a country, the intro- 
duction of fresh capital is recognised by all business men as the 
appropriate remedy. Wherever an industry presents an oppor- 
tunity for a fair return for money it is taken advantage of, and 
the same would become true of land. As to the methods by 
which capital might be drawn to the land, the first object to be 
obtained is equalisation of taxation. At this moment, although 
the national direct taxation is fairly equalised by the Income 
Tax, the local direct taxation, which bears to the national the 
ratio of two to one, is laid upon the different classes of the com- 
munity in something like the following proportions : Owners 
of land are rated on go per cent. of their gross income ; oc- 
cupiers of land on 37 per cent. of their rent, which is assumed 
to equal their income; manufacturers, shop-keepers, and pro- 
fessional men on 25 per cent. down to to per cent of their gross 
income; and persons living upon an invested capital, either 
in this country or abroad, often on not more than 5 per cent. 
Under such a system, how is it possible to expect that intelligent 
persons having capital to invest will deliberately place it in the 
one investment—land—that carries with it the disqualification 
of having to pay more than three times as much local taxation 
as manufactures, or ten times the amount they would have to 
pay if they invested it in safe stocks or the like ? 

Under the present system every inducement is offered to 
persons investing their money in railway or other stocks or 
foreign investments, while the many who would be only too 
glad to'own a portion of their native land, and help by their 
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capital to improve the landed industry, have this obstacle thrown 
in their way, with the additional knowledge that every year its 
tendency is to increase. It must be remembered too that these 
foreign investments are often used in such a way as to prejudice 
the labour market of this country. And what is the return from 
land? A series of calculations has shown that the utmost a 
landlower can depend on from an unburdened estate is 0.6 
of his gross rental—equivalent to a three per cent. return on a 
twenty years’ purchase price. He thus gets little more than if 
his money were invested in consols. In other words the tenant 
gets the land for 3 per cent., a rate he could not get in any other 
way, while his whole capita! is left free to work and develop his 
farm. Now the purposes for which this local taxation is raised 
are mainly education rates and poor rates. When these taxes 
were put upon their present footing, land was virtually the only 
standard of property, manufactures and professions being in 
their infancy. At that time too the above objects were dealt 
with on a purely local basis, often on a voluntary basis, whereas 
now we. find that these two objects have become matters of 
national, not local concern. 

There is now available as a basis of taxation the income tax 
returns, If, therefore, the sums now levied wholly upon land 
through local bodies were collected by the National Exchequer, 
along with the income tax, and distributed by it to local bodies 
to disburse, land would be relieved to an extent that would give 
an additional half per cent. of return, and it would immediately 
again become an object of investment. A further simplification 
of its transfer would enable it to become more marketable, and 
we should have fresh capital poured in which would without fail 
attract in its train more employment, more labour, more build- 
ings, and more agricultural population. That is the primary 
means of solving the land difficulty. Unfortunately the tenant, 
like the landlord, has often too little capital, and this state of 
affairs will be aggravated when he has to devote a portion of it 
to the keeping up of his buildings, even if he has not to put them 
up in the first instance. 

I have endeavoured to put the case from the landlords’ point 
of view as calmly and moderately as possible. I have shown, 
I venture to think, that the landlord system as at present in 
practice gives the tenant his land at 3 per cent.,and I shall be 
much surprised if legislation on the lines of this Bill will give 
it him for less. 

The idea that landlords are a useless class is a fallacy that has 
burnt itself into the brain of the average Radical. He never sees, 
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for he does not want to see, that the interests of the proprietors 
and farmers are indissolubly bound together. The former sup- 
plies capital for buildings, &c., interest on which is represented by 
rent, and the latter is left free to sink his capital in stocking and 
working the farm. Each plays his part and the ground is worked 
to the best advantage. They are mutually dependent the one 
on the other, and in their community of interests lies the bed- 
rock of successful and scientific farming. I am convinced that 
the sowing of discord between the two classes is not the way to 
bring back prosperity to agriculture. I amaware that this is not 
the view taken by the sentimental Radical, but I am writing from 
the view of “sane realism,” which to my mind is too often 
omitted in discussing practical problems of this nature. 


ERROLL, 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


SEEING that Canada’s offer of a substantial increase in the 
preference accorded under her new tariff to the British 
manufacturer on condition that a small registration tax is 
imposed on foreign wheat entering the British market cannot 
be accepted by the Campbell-Bannerman gang of Empire- 
breakers, the proceedings of the Colonial Conference are of 
secondary interest to practical-minded Canadians, Much more 
important, in the opinion of those who gauge the Imperial 
policy of the incumbents of Downing Street by their deeds 
rather than by their words, is the question of the settlement 
of the various controversies still pending between Canada and 
the United States. There is a widespread feeling in the 
Dominion that the settlement, when its main features are known, 
will be unduly favourable to the United States. Mr. Bryce’s 
visit to Canada has not tended to allay this uneasiness. He is 
the first British Ambassador at Washington who has journeyed 
to the Dominion in his official capacity, and little fault is to be 
found with his speeches at Ottawa and elsewhere, But Zimeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes(especially if the gifts consist of a courtesy 
call and a parcel of soft, soothing phrases) is the first and last 
thought of the average Canadian, who remembers the history 
of British negotiations with the United States. He would feel 
easier in his mind if Mr. Root, Mr. Bryce, and the rest of 
them were not so painfully polite. Their complaisance sug- 
gests that of the “ booster,” who makes a bosom friend of the 
new arrival in an American town in order that he may decoy 
him into a gambling-hell, However, we shall see what we 
shall see. But any sacrifice of Canadian interests by the 
British Government of to-day, in pursuance of the old futile 
policy of truckling to the United States, would bring Canadian 
independence within the pale of practical politics. Men like 
Judge Longley, who openly advocate the breaking of the 
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Imperial connection, are at present in a very small minority; 
but the number of those who secretly sympathise with the 
Judge’s views is much larger than the average Englishman 
imagines, Indeed, in some respects the situation resembles 
that in the American colonies ten years, say, before the De- 
claration of Independence, when loyal speeches were no real 
index to the half-unconscious trend of public opinion. 

Speaking at the Ottawa banquet to Mr. Bryce, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier seized the opportunity of supplying the guest of the 
evening with a little useful information in regard to the exter- 
nal relations of the Dominion, In the first place, he pointed 
out that Canada was no longer begging for trade favours at 
Washington. The “last pilgrimage” for that purpose had 
been made long ago—presumably in 1898, when the Joint 
High Commission took a last look at the mock-marble Capitol. 
His straightforward denial should convince Mr. Root and the 
other Yankee politicians and political journalists, most of whom 
are sons of the border States, that the northward paths of 
commercial expansion are now closed to the United States, 
and that only the long-continued indifference of Great Britain 
to the plain facts of world-business (which is the basis of 
world-politics) can arrest the gradual diversion of all 
Canada’s disposable trade into the great West-to-East and 
East-to-West channels which begin and end in the Mother 
Country—Canada’s chief market. There is nothing new in 
these statements for those who know the position of the 
manufacturing industries of the Eastern Provinces. Any sub- 
stantial measure of reciprocity with the United States would 
drive nearly every manufacturer in Ontario into bankruptcy. 
The information was not new to a single living Canadian ; but 
it was probably news to Mr. Bryce, who, in the near past, 
certainly believed that it was the “manifest destiny” of the 
Dominion to become an economic, if not a political, dependency 
of the Republic. 

Secondly, Sir Wilfrid dwelt at considerable length on the 
mismanagement by British diplomatists of Canadian contro- 
versies with the United States. He criticised the policy of 
successive British Administrations, whereby interests of vital 
importance to the Dominion, in being or becoming, had been 
sacrificed in order to win the friendship of the Republic—a 
friendship which, in the opinion of all who know the mind of 
the masses in the States that lie behind the Atlantic facade, has 
not yet been won, and, if it were, would not be a realisable 
asset in the time of war. This policy of flattering the United 
States by undignified concessions is still, it is to be feared, in 
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full force. For example, it is alleged that Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Mr, Bryce’s predecessor at Washington, resigned his post be- 
cause he thought the claims of justice should outweigh those of 
political expediency in questions affecting the interest of British 
North America, whereas the peace-at-any-price party now in 
power in Great Britain thought otherwise. Indeed, one of the 
chief reasons for Mr. Bryce’s appointment was the pro-American 
colour of his mind, which has never at any time in his long 
political career been pro-British. A second case in point is the 
treatment of Sir Alexander Swettenham, who has been forced 
to resign his Governorship because of his attempt to maintain 
the dignity of the Crown and keep the King’s peace during the 
Jamaican crisis, Every Canadian who has visited the “ Riviera 
of the Atlantic” knows that the continued presence of armed 
American sailors in Kingston would have led to serious trouble 
with the coloured population, The Jamaican negro is not a 
person of the highest intelligence ; nevertheless, it has not 
escaped his notice that negroes are burnt alive at the stake in 
the Southern States, and neither their lives nor their property 
are safeguarded by the law in the north and west of the Re- 
public. An influential Canadian journal has expressed a wish 
that the cashiered Governor should visit the Dominion in order 
that Canadians might look on the last of the Crown’s repre- 
sentatives in the western hemisphere who had the courage 
to rebuke an American Rear-Admiral for an offensive display of 
officiousness, There is not the slightest doubt that a tour 
through the Dominion would be a species of triumphal 
progress for Sir Aiexander Swettenham. 

If Sir Wilfrid’s little after-dinner lecture, with its historical 
references, is taken to heart by Mr. Bryce, the latter’s surprise 
visit to the Dominion will not have been paid in vain. In his 
reply the Ambassador said that he thought he could put a 
better appearance on the past doings of British diplomacy, 
but it was an ambassadorial function to preserve a judicious 
silence on such subjects. It was a pity that Mr. Bryce did not 
take up the challenge and give reasons for the faith that is in 
him. I have never disguised my opinion that the historical truth 
in regard to this old unhappy controversy lies midway between 
the views of those Canadians who seek in the past excuses for 
their failure to take up the full burden of self-defence in the 
present, and of those Englishmen who assert that the Mother 
Country has always done the best in her power to preserve the 
interests of British North America, It is true, unfortunately, 
that the future value of territories abandoned to the United 
States was noi foreseen by the British treaty-makers. But it is 
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equally true that the politicians of Upper and Lower Canada 
before and after their legislative union was accomplished saw 
no further into the future. And but for the fact that the 
British taxpayer did his duty by the unborn Empire in main- 
taining British sea-power ator near its proper level for many 
decades after the disintegration of the Napoleonic tyranny, 
Canada would be to-day merely a paltry river-State on the 
St.. Lawrence, instead of a great transcontinental polity 
capable of becoming the keystone of the Empire. It is a pity 
that Mr. Bryce, with his encyclopzdic knowledge of the world’s 
history, did not tell the true story and point its moral. It would 
have been the most brilliant indiscretion ever committed by a 


British Ambassador. 
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There were many reasons for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s hesitation 
in accepting the call to the Conference now siiting, For 
some months past Ottawa has been a hotbed of scandals, 
and men of both historic parties in the Dominion have 
been really anxious that some definite action should be taken 
to clear the political atmosphere of malodorous rumours, The 
recently published report of the Insurance Commission con- 
demned certain Opposition members for their speculative 
dealings in Western lands and free borrowing from a trust 
company. One of the members criticised was a Mr. G. W. 
Fowler, of New Brunswick, who, in answer to his political 
critics, announced in the House of Commons that he held 
evidence which would convict certain Liberal Ministers and 
members of indulgence in “wine, women, and gralt.” No 
action was taken in connection with Mr. Fowler’s charges, 
and a section of the Press asserted that a “ saw-off” 
had been arranged. Then Mr. Bourassa, the political 
free lance from Quebec, who is now a great force in 
the fancy Canadian constituencies as well as in the House, 
and, as befits Papineau’s grandson, is a man of passionate 
honesty and stainless character, demanded that the Govern- 
ment should either force Mr. Fowler to withdraw his charges 
or substantiate them. Sir Wilfrid refused to “turn Parliament 
into a police court,” and there the matter rests for the moment, 
though one of the accused Ministers has resigned after flatly 
denying the charge and entering libel actions against the 
newspapers which reproduced it. Mr. R. L. Borden and the 
whole of the Opposition voted for Mr. Bourassa’s resolution 
demanding an inquiry. The Quebec Press on the whole 
supported Sir Wilfrid’s refusal to grant this request, The 
following excerpt from Le So/ed/ is a typical utterance : 
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C’est hier qu’a eu lieu, 4 la Chambre des Communes, le débat depuis long- 
temps annoncé, a grands fracas, sur la motion de M. Bourassa, demandant & 
la Chambre de nommer une commission pour s’enquérir du plus ou moins 
bien fondé des insinutions lancées par M. Fowler, et les commentaires de la 
presse sur la conduite de MM. Foster, Fowler, Lefurgey, et Bennett, tel qu’elle 
ressort des dépositions devant la commission d’enquéte sur les assurances. 
. . . Il semble bien cependant, d’aprés les renseignements que nous publions, 
que l’attitude prise par Sir Wilfrid était parfaitement justifiée. Depuis quelque 
temps une déplorable coutume semble prédominer dans nos moeurs parle- 
mentaires, de ramasser dans la rue ou dans les couloirs, les rumeurs et les 
cancans qui, de tout temps, ont circulé en ces milieux, pour en faire l’objet 
de débats déplorables et absolument contraires ala dignité de nos assemblées. 
La Chambre n’a pas & se transformer en cour de police, ni en tribunal 
dinquisition, chargé de recuillir toutes les basses insinuations. La régle 
parlementaire est précise: la Chambre ne peut et ne doit s’occuper que 
d’accusations précises, portées 4 sa connaissance par l'un des membres de a 
Chambre. 

This unsavoury affair has certainly weakened the position 
of the Laurier Administration. It need hardly be said that 
Sir Wilfrid himself, Mr. W. S. Fielding, Mr. Aylesworth 
and other members of the Cabinet are beyond suspicion, 
but of late years men of an inferior type have suc- 
ceeded in attaining a high position in the councils of 
the Liberal Party, and the Prime Minister seems unable 
to prevent their rising from the ranks. In viewZof the 
turmoil caused by those scandals, Sir Wilfrid was naturally 
unwilling to entrust the management of the House of Commons 
to any one of his subordinates, and it must be admitted that 
he has risked something of his ascendency in order to attend 
the Conference. It is too early at present to gauge the effect 
of the obvious decadence of the Liberal Cabinet on the mind 
of the electorate. But there is a strong feeling in every part 
of the Dominion that the people must make a stand at the 
next General Election against the gathering forces of corruption 
if the worst evils of local politics in the United States are not 
to become inveterate in the Dominion. The Canadian Courier, 
an admirably edited and vigorously written organ of Canadian 
nationalism, is doing its best to arouse the public to a sense of 
its great danger, and all friends of Canada will wish its 
editor, Mr. J. A. Cooper, every success in his patriotic crusade. 
The overwhelming defeat of the Ross Government in Ontario, 
which was wholly unexpected by the workers on the party 
machine, is a proof that the average Canadian who is a good 
citizen can be aroused to take action, and that when he is 
abused the corrupt politician gets short shrift. Unfortunately, 
in Canada as in the United States, he is apt to go to sleep again 


too soon, E.B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE NATIVE STATES 
(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of March 30 


ONE of the most remarkable changes in the attitude of educated 
Indians during the last few years is that of the manner in 
which they now look outward, Ten years ago, external political 
questions were rarely discussed unless they affected the frontier, 
or were in some way intimately associated with Great Britain. 
All that is changed nowadays ; the instinctive feeling of isolation 
has vanished; and foreign Asiatic politics, at any rate, are 
constantly and eagerly and often shrewdly debated. The 
change in the Indian mental outlook is clearly reflected in the 
native Press, It used to be a constant reproach against the 
native papers that they took no apparent interest in the affairs 
of other countries. In these days you can hardly take up a 
native journal of the better class without discovering an article 
intelligently discussing the progress of Japan, or the prospects 
of representative government in China, or the Persian Parlia- 
ment, or the new Duma, or the future of Turkey. At present, 
however, interest centres upon Egypt; and it will be well if 
England understands how very closely “progressive” politicians 
in India are watching the manifestation of Egyptian aspirations, 
and the manner in which they are being met. It is no part 
of my province to discuss the Egyptian question; the point I 
wish to emphasise is that the Egyptian question should always 
be considered by British statesmen with an eye to the future 
in India. Those who know both countries know full well that 
the people of Egypt, taken in bulk, are far less fitted to administer 
their own affairs than the people of India; and though there 
are able men among the best Egyptians, few among them can 
compare in intellectual calibre with large numbers of able 
Indians, who might be quoted as examples. Any decision 
modifying the system of control in Egypt would have a deep 
effect upon Indian public opinion ; it will not suffice to em- 
phasise the differing conditions under which British influence 
is maintained in the two countries ; and this point should be 
steadily remembered at home. 

There is one aspect of the Egyptian question in which India 
takes a very special interest. Mr, Edward Dicey’s new book, 7%e 
Evypt of the Future, has reached this country, and some attention 
has been directed to his strong recommendation that Egypt 
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should be governed on what he conceives to be the Indian system 
—partly because the book is erroneously credited to Professor 
Dicey, K.C. He holds that “we should administer Egypt as we 
administer the native States of India, not directly by British 
officials, but indirectly by native officials under the personal 
supervision of a British Resident.” This theory might perhaps 
have something to recommend it, were it not for the fact that 
we do not, except in certain special cases, administer the native 
States of India at all. To some of us in India it seems as 
though the whole of Mr. Dicey’s book is based upon a 
fundamental misconception. I do not know whether he has 
ever visited India, or has any practical acquaintance with the 
limited control exercised by the Government over the protected 
princes ; but if he had any first-hand knowledge of the subject, 
it is improbable that he would have recommended the applica- 
tion of the system to Egypt at this time of day. Mr. Dicey 
says that the policy he advocates is that propounded by 
Lord Dufferin in his masterly report upon Egypt. I write at 
a disadvantage, because I have not a copy of that report before 
me ; I doubt whether there is a single copy now in India; and 
I can, only refresh my memory regarding its purport from 
references thereto in other works on Egypt. The salient con- 
sideration really appears to be that Lord Dufferin’s report was 
penned in 1883. At that time no one dreamed that Great Britain 
would still be in Egypttwenty years later. The difficulties of 
the position were only imperfectly realised. The notion of a 
British Resident who should aid the local administration by 
‘‘ sympathetic advice and assistance” but “ without an irritating 
and exasperating display of authority” seemed then exactly to 
meet the situation. Moreover, Lord Dufferin had not then 
been Viceroy of India, and he did not know from direct obser- 
vation the Indian system and its limitations, Much water has 
passed under bridges since those far-off days ; the position in 
Egypt has been entirely altered ; and itis almost inconceivable 
that if Lord Dufferin were now alive he would advise the 
adoption in Egypt of the policy he recommended in 1883., He 
would probably say, with John Hunter: “ Never ask me what 
I have said or what I have written; but if you will ask me 
what my present Opinions are, I will tell you;” and the later 
view would perhaps surprise Mr. Edward Dicey. 

The essence of the British system in regard to Indian native 
States is non-interference in internal affairs. Mr. Dicey 
talks of the “personal supervision” of a Resident ; he seems 
to think that the. Residents of native States really control the 
territories of the princes to whom they are accredited. Con- 
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ditions differ so widely in different States that it is dangerous 
to generalise ; but broadly speaking, nothing could be wider 
of the mark. The native States enjoy an astonishing amount 
of freedom, and Lord Dufferin’s typical “ masterful Resident ” 
is rarely met with nowadays. The States are free to do as 
they like so long as they do not flagrantly misgovern and 
oppress, and the intervention of the Resident in internal 
matters is jealously watched, and very cautiously under- 
taken. It is the duty of a Resident to keep in touch 
with the working of an administration, which he does by 
perusing reports and occasional tours of observation ; but his 
“supervision” is as arule by no means so actively and 
incessantly exercised as seems to be supposed in England. 
Over various external aspects of the administration he exercises 
control, and he is the intermediary between the Government 
and the local potentate; but even if he gives advice, it by no 
means follows that it need be taken, I remember once meet- 
ing the resident of a State not conspicuous for efficient rule. 
He said, with a whimsical smile: ‘I have been here four 
years, and the only time the Durbar have taken my advice is 
when I urged them to move the hospital a mile from the city ; 
and even then they moved in the wrong direction,” It is 
difficult to conceive that the local resident interferes at all 
with the rule of that very strong and able administrator, the 
Maharajah Scindia. In the adjacent State of Indore quiie a 
contrary situation prevails, The Maharajah is a minor, the 
State has previously suffered from a prolonged pe iod ef mis- 
rule, and an exceptionally capable political officer, Mr. O. V. 
Bosanquet, has been put in charge to rehabilitate its finances 
and evolve order out of chaos; but when his work is done, 
and the Maharajah attains manhood, there will be little further 
intervention. That is a case where the Government has 
rightly come down with a heavy hand. Another typical 
example was when during the famine in Baroda territory, the 
Government had to insist very sharply that the Gaekwar— 
whose administrative acts do not always square with his 
complacent platform utterances—should remedy grave defects 
in his relief measures. As a rule, however, the residents in 
native States have li:tle or nothing to do with internal adminis- 
trative work, save when special conditions arise. It must not 
be inferred that their duties are not manifold and important ; 
but they do not normally lie in the direction indicated. That 
is where Mr, Dicey has gone hopelessly astray. He 
thinks we ‘indirectly’ administer native States, whereas 
under ordinary conditions we do not administer them ait all, 
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This fundamental error vitiates the whole argument of his 
book. Any adaptation of the Indian system to. Egypt would 
not only mean the immediate removal of every British official 
from the country. It would also at once reduce the British 
agent at Cairo to an absolute nonentity. In India, when the 
Resident really wishes to assert himself, he has at his back the 
Suzerain Power, the prestige of the British Raj, the knowledge 
that the ruler with whom he is dealing is in a sense feudatory 
to the King-Emperor. There are many swift methods of 
calling a recalcitrant chieftain to account ; and if they are not 
often utilised, the knowledge that they exist has a potent 
effect. No such analogy obtains in Egypt.. The nominal 
Suzerain is a foreign monarch ; the eyes of the populace turn 
in directions other than Buckingham Palace ; foreign repre- 
sentatives are accredited to the ruler of Egypt; the moral 
force which invests a Resident in India would be almost com- 
pletely lacking. No one who knows the working of the Indian 
system of dealing with native States can doubt that if it were 
introduced into Egypt on the lines suggested by Mr, Dicey, 
British influence would vanish from the country in a week. 
Perhaps it is permissible to add here a few remarks concerning 
the present relations between native States and the Government 
of India. In some respects it cannot be said that they are 
altogether improving. After what has been written about the 
freedom the native rulers enjoy in the control of their internal 
affairs, it may sound paradoxical to say that they sometimes 
have serious cause for complaint ; yet—and although there are 
frequent faults on their side also—such is the case. In addition 
to their internal affairs, there are large classes of questions 
which bring many States into constant contact with the supreme 
Government, These are often not matters which are much in 
the public eye, but the States concerned generally magnify 
them, and rightly or wrongly believe them to be of vital 
importance to themselves, It has sometimes seemed to me that 
in such matters native States are occasionally treated with an 
unfortunate lack of consideration, For those who are to blame 
you must not look among Viceroys, who are generally the best 
friends the native chiefs have; you must not look among Resi- 
dents, for 1 have noticed again and again that the average 
tendency of a Resident is to support the chief with whom he is 
in intimate association; you must rather range among the 
departmental and secretariat officials, for it is in these quarters, 
as arule, that the mischief is wrought. They frequently know 
nothing whatever of the. particular State concerned ; when they 
deal with a “case,” there rises before them no vision of the 
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simple, kindly ruler seated in a little room in a corner of his 
palace, or riding forth unattended among his people; to them 
he and his territory are mere names, and nothing more, Very 
often questions arise which have to be referred to departments 
which know nothing whatever about native States, and only 
regard them as inevitable nuisances. In such quarters, what- 
ever may be the pressure exerted by those who really know, 
sympathetic consideration is rarely shown, ‘‘Confound these 
potty little States. Why need we bother about them? They 
must not be allowed to modify our policy,” is the departmental 
line of reasoning. Then ensues a deadlock, interminable cor- 
respondence, departmental irritation, heartburnings on the part 
of the chief, and perhaps, if his view is overruled, a deepening 
sense of discontent which is never afterwards eradicated. Per- 
chance the question at issue drifts before a Viceroy or a Governor, 
and the correct view is taken, and the chief is relieved of his 
anxieties ; but this is not always the case, Let me give an 
illustration of the kind of difficulty I mean. There is a chief 
now in India who is beloved of his people, a capable ruler, 
exemplary in his personal life, the pink of courtesy and the 
soul of honour, and devotedly loyal to the Crown. A proposal 
was made to construct a railway through his territories. He 
objected, for reasons too complicated to be set forth here, but 
which from his point of view were perhaps sound. There was 
an alternative route which avoided his territories altogether, 
and would have suited the Government equally well. He 
managed to convince most of the authorities concerned of the 
reasonable validity of his objections, but a department which 
was utterly uninterested in the preservation of the loyal friend- 
ship of native chiefs, pressed for the original route because it 
was thought (probably wrongly) that it would be a little more 
lucrative to the Government, The question has been debated 
for years, and is still unsettled ; and meanwhile the unfortunate 
chief has undergone an amount of worry and anxiety which 
to him is intolerable. There was not the slightest necessity 
for all this unconscionable delay ; the whole issue might have 
been settled long ago ; every one who knows the localities con- 
cerned is convinced that, whether the chief is wise or not in his 
views, his objections should be respected. The probability is, 
however, that he will learn the august decision of the Govern- 
ment five years hence, and meanwhile will be kept in a constant 
state of irritating uncertainty. 

Many such instances might be quoted. To the departments 
concerned they represent formidable files of interminable and 
uninteresting papers; but to the chiefs they seem vital. 
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“‘ These potty little States” is the secretariat growl; but to 
the chief his State is the centre of the world, and his corre- 
spondence with the Government, a subject discussed and 
examined and debated with his officials with endless iteration, 
It often appears to me that Simla, with its complete detach- 
ment from the realities of India, is unable to enter into the 
minds of these:men, or to understand how “cases” which 
sound trivial on the mountain-top possess the thoughts of an 
intelligent chief, and are brooded over, and weighed, and 
thought about, until they become a real obsession, Were this 
understood better, greater care would be taken in dealing 
with them, and more scrupulous regard would be had for the 
feelings of the chiefs, Some time ago I met a minor ruler 
who is debating an issue with the Government in which, in my 
belief, right is entirely on his side. “I cannot sleep for 
thinking about it,” he said. “It worries me so much that if I 
did not go out often after sizkar I believe I should go mad.” 
This intensity of feeling on the part of a dignitary who has a 
fine little State, a handsome capital, two or three spacious . 
residences, and an expanding revenue, may sound absurd and 
ridiculous. Perhaps it is; but we must take Orientals as they 
are. This man believes he is going to be wronged, and that 
promises—perhaps capable of more than one interpretation— 
made to his forefathers are going to be violated ; and the 
thought oppresses him beyond words, Such instances should 
not be decided solely by the cold scrutiny of a file of papers ; 
the human equation should be generously considered ; where 
doubts exist, a sympathetic decision should lean to the side 
of the chief, who is weak, rather than to that of the Govern- 
ment, which is strong. Above all, the most rigorously faithful 
adhesion should always be observed regarding promises made 
to native States by Great Britain, no matter how remote or 
how antiquated or how awkward. Treaties and obligations 
should be approached, not in the pettifogging spirit of the 
cheap lawyer, but always with a broad recollection that on the 
friendship and fidelity of these princes of India, Great Britain 
may some day be compelled to lean very heavily indeed. I 
fear our relations with native States have not always been 
handled from that lofty standpoint; I have come across 
decisions of long ago—admittedly none recently—which do 
not put the dominant Power in a very amiable or gracious or 
honourable light. 

We sometimes fail to remember that in these old-world 
States of India a decision of fifty or sixty or seventy years 
ago is to these people but as a thing of yesterday. Simla and 
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Calcuttaforget ; the issue is buried beneath piles of newer papers; 
the yellowing documents are thrust into dusty cupboards and 
seen no more. But there is no forgetfulness in the shabby 
little city on the dusty plain, perhaps far from the railway, 
perhaps a spot where the momentary advent of a Viceroy is the 
event of a generation. You step out of the fierce sunshine into 
a cool room where rows of clerks are seated on the floor, 
busy with those mysterious masses of papers that are the 
delight of the subordinate executive and the despair of the 
splenetic Englishman. A grave-faced Dewan tells you the 
story of dead issues of long ago ; a little, keen-faced man in a 
turban, a black alpaca coat and a muslin loincloth, produces 
from quaint boxes piles of documents, and reads and expounds 
and emphasises. These men possibly know little of the world 
without ; but the politics of their microscopic state are to them 
real and living issues, and the memory of an unjust decision a 
century ago rankles still. Mark well the little man in the muslin 
loin-cloth: he knows every phrase and every rival interpreta- 
tion of these mouldering papers ; he will debate them with 
as much gravity and intricacy as a European diplomatist will 
discuss the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. Such men, quiet, 
keen, unobtrusive, are found in every native State; they are never 
seen by Viceroys; but they have memories as retentive as 
those professional memorisers who were met by Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s lunar explorers among the Selenites. They carry the 
annals of their State in their minds, and they will hand down 
the story of a single unjust or equivocal or ungenerous decision 
of Government to their children’s children, Let it not be 
thought that their recollections are solely of this nature, Their 
reminiscences and traditions are often of a more agreeable 
kind. Nothing is more touching or more instructive than to 
note how in native States the memories of British officers who 
have long since passed to their rest are reverently and lovingly 
cherished and preserved. Among their own countrymen their 
very names have perhaps passed into cblivion, but these people 
will recall them and talk of them still. They will bring forth 
scraps of paper bearing the last faded words of farewell ; 
sometimes it is only a story of a kindly act or word, a recol- 
lection of a habit or trick of speech, a vague survival of a 
simple jest told them by their forebears ; but it is good to hear, 
because of the spirit it implies. I sometimes wonder whether 
in the years to come the memories of the present generation 
of officers will be kept equally fragrant, Probably not; for 
the old order changeth, and the relations between the people 
and those in authority over them grow less and less a matter 
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of personalities, and more and more a thing of foolscap en- 
velopes, and sealing-wax, and curt official letters. But that is 
just the reason why, even in formal official intercourse, every 
effort should be made to preserve at least some semblance of 
kindly sympathy, not to adhere too rigidly to the letter of the 
bond, not to drive hard bargains needlessly. We praise the 
loyalty of the princes and chiefs of India ; we do not always 
realise the severe tests sometimes heedlessly imposed upon it. 
By our handling of vexed questions and controversies in which 
the States are concerned we are finally judged ; and not even 
the gracious words of a Royal or a Viceregal visitor will com- 
pletely undo the impression created by a harsh and imperative 
decision in some paltry dispute which perhaps need never 
have been permitted to arise. 

There is no need to refer here to the prosperity Budget 
which the Finance Minister has introduced this month, It is 
clear that, saving any unforeseen disaster, India is entering upon 
a cycle of fat years, and the further beneficent reduction of the 
salt tax should be only an earnest of additional boons, The 
country and the people were never more prosperous than they 
are to-day ; and every candid native publicist will admit this 
solid fact in the moments when he clears his mind of prejudice. 
I wish I could add that prosperity had brought contentment ; 
but no one who is accustomed to watch the signs of the times 
can honestly say that the thinking people of India are really 
contented. Mr. Morley’s recent intimation that he is inclined 
to doubt the existence of unrest in India has been received here 
with some amazement ; one wonders what are his sources of 
information. As in Egypt, increasing prosperity only seems 
to produce additional discontent ; and if the country is out- 
wardly more quiet than it was last summer, it is only because 
the antagonism to the existing order of things is becoming 
more deeply rooted. Proofs of these assertions are difficult to 
adduce ; some of them it would be indiscreet to discuss, but 
they exist nevertheless. Nothing is harder than for the observer 
on the spot to prove to others at a distance the correctness of 
such a diagnosis, His conclusions are based upon the accumu- 
lated proof of a multitude of little things, which, if stated one 
by one, would sound trivial ; perhaps he may rely partly upon 
that mere instinct which makes him discern an almost intan- 
gible, but not less serious, change in the political atmosphere. 
He feels the truth of what he says, but is loth to prove it by 
chapter and verse lest his evidence may be deemed paltry and 
unconvincing, But it is not easy for those who know, to deny 
that unrest is quietly increasing in India, that it springs from 
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causes which are not to be remedied by the proffer of piece- 
meal concessions here or there—which would only inflame it 
—and that its veiled and vague tread is towards challenging 
the whole position of the British in India, But this is a topic 
perhaps best left alone; and I should not have alluded to it 
had it not been that to deny the existence of serious unrest in 
India is mere folly. There is unrest, and that of no trivial 
kind ; there is no adequate remedy for it that Great Britain 
can entertain ; and the only course is to recognise its existence, 
and constantly to reckon with it. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(With which is incorporated the Lads’ Drill Association) 
72 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1zk,—Mr. Haldane’s scheme for a National Army has now been before the 
country long enough to enable a view to be taken of it as a whole, and an 
opinion formed as to the extent to which it will meet our military needs, As 
President and Vice-Presidents of the National Service League we ask you to 


allow us space for a brief consideration of its merits and shortcomings. 

At the outset we desire to say that we approach the scheme in no captious 
or unfriendly spirit. We recognise to the full the great ability, the earnest- 
ness, and the single-mindedness with which the Secretary of State for War 
has carried out his difficult task. Before formulating his proposals he has 
given long and careful study to the question ; he has consulted representatives 
of all the military forces of the Crown, and he has been assisted by the best 
military advice—advice, however, which, it must not be forgotten, was con- 
ditioned by the desire to reduce expenditure and the refusal to depart from 
the principle of voluntary enlistment for the National Army. Moreover, Mr. 
Haldane has had the clearness of view to see, and the courage to declare, 
that the problem before him was “the problem o1 a nation in arms with all 
the forces of the country welded into one,” which, as he truly said, was “ the 
only safeguard for the public interests should war break out.” 

We do not think it unfair to assume that proposals produced under these 
conditions represent the best that can be obtained under a system of voluntary 
enlistment. Let us see what this best is. What will it give us, and what will 
it fail to give us ? 

We do not desire to rerer to the proposed organisation ot the Regular 
Forces. These will apparently remain much as they are at present. The 
National Service League is mainly concerned with Mr. Haldane’s proposals 
with regard to the constitution of the National or Territorial Army. 

What will there be behind the Regular Forces under Mr. Haldane’s scheme? 
When these have gone abroad there will be nothing behind them except the 
so-called training battalions, which are simply enlarged depéts, and a mass 
of men who are the Volunteers under a new name. The Militia, which, 
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notwithstanding its shortcomings, was of great value in the South African 
War, will be gone. 

The proposed “ National Army” will be neither national nor an army. On 
the one hand it will not draw into its ranks any of the classes which fail to 
serve at present. On the other, it will not be in any sense an army until six 
months after the emergency has arisen which it is intended to meet. It is to 
be trained on a Volunteer basis; and this training, it is now universally 
admitted, will not produce forces capable of meeting highly trained troops 
in the field, the only troops, be it remembered, which a Home Defence Army 
would be called upon to encounter. Under Mr. Haldane’s scheme the six 
months’ training, which would go far towards fitting the Territorial troops 
for this duty, is to be given after the crisis is on us, not in anticipation of it. 
Can this be called in any sense an army? An army which requires six 
months before it can act is not an army, it is simply an armed crowd. 

It is to be observed that the faults we have just pointed out in the new 
system are independent of the question whether or not the Secretary of State 
for War will get the men he asks for. It is needless to say that grave doubt 
exists on this point. Be this as it may, it is impossible not to see that under 
Mr. Haldane’s proposals, as indeed under any that rest on voluntary engage- 
ment to perform a national duty, the one class that is favoured is that of the 
pleasure-seeking and the self-indulgent. Every willing man, every patriotic 
man, of whatever rank or class—from a Lord-Lieutenant to the poorest 
labourer—is to be asked to contribute in money or work, or both, to the 
national defence. The man who will go free is the loafer and shirker. 

Destructive criticism is, however, easy. It will naturally be asked what we 
propose in place of the scheme which we are criticising. At the risk of tres- 
passing somewhat on your space, we desire to give a very short outline of 
what it is that the National Service League asks for—an outline which we 
hope shortly to supplement by a programme entering into all necessary 
details. 

We are glad to feel that in many important points we are in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Haldane’s proposals. We accept—indeed, we welcome—the 
idea of a National Army. It is what this Association has been advocating 
for five years. And we are equally in agreement with the principle that the 
National Army should be properly organised in Divisions, Brigades, and the 
other necessary military formations, with the due proportions between the 
various arms and services, and with proper equipment. This is, indeed, a 
fundamental requisite. What we do not agree with, what we can never 
accept, is the idea that a certain number of isolated drills in the year, and 
eight, or even fifteen, days in camp, will give the country a force which will 
be within measurable distance of being equal either to meeting foreign troops 
in defence of these islands, or to supplying efficient reinforcements for the 
Regular Army when employed on a great war abroad. 

What we ask is that the six months’ training laid down by Mr. Haldane as 
necessary to make the Territorial Forces fit for the field should precede the 
crisis, and that it should be made compulsory on all able-bodied males of the 
military age. For the three years subsequent to that in which this training 
takes place, the men should come up for repetition courses of a fortnight in 
each year, and during the four years covering the initial training and the 
repetition courses they should be liable for service for Home Defence, At 
the end of these four years all liability to service should cease. In the case 
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ot the Regular Army—-or expeditionary orce of 160,000 men, to use Mr. 
Haldane’s phrase—being sent abroad for a great oversea war, the Territorial 
Force should be embodied, and the reinforcements and expansion required 
by the Regulars provided by voluntary engagement from it. We have no 
fear but that the national spirit would, in time of war, provide all the rein- 
forcements required. What the national spirit cannot do is to improvise 
trained soldiers, or to turn raw levies into efficient troops at short notice. 

Such, in a few words, is the system we desire to see introduced. We 
submit that it will give us a real and reliable military organisation instead or 
what, with all respect to Mr. Haldane’s honesty and ability, is at best but a 
make-believe. The Secretary of State for War has gone so far in the direc- 
tion in which national safety lies that we would urge him to graft on to his 
scheme the one thing requisite to make it a reality—namely, compulsory 
training as a national duty. Without this no satisfactory military system is 
possible, and, so long as voluntary enlistment is our only source of supply, 
we shall simply go oa floundering from one hopeless scheme to another, and 
when the crisis comes the country will be found unprepared. 

Profoundly convinced of this truth, we appeal to the nation to support the 
principle of universal military training which we advocate, and, by joining 
the National Service League, help to form that great basis of public opinion 
which must necessarily exist before so vital a reform can be carried out. 


We remain, &c., 


ROBERTS, F.M., President. 

WELLINGTON, Vice-President. 

MEATH, Vice-President. 

MILNER, Vice-President. 

RAGLAN, Vice-President. ' 
April 3; 1907. 


